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TU  THE  MEMORY  OF  MARTIN  FOX, 

WHOSE  HIGH  QUALITIES  OF  HEART 
AND  MIND  INSPIRED  THE  MOI.DERS  OF 
AMERICA  TO  BUILD  UP  ONE  OF  THE 
FOREMOST  TRADE-UNIONS  OF  HIS  TIME, 
AND  WHOSE  PERSISTENT  AD\^OCACY  OF 
THE  METHODS  OF  CONCILIATION  AND 
THE  ADOPTION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN, 
RESULTED  IN  ESTABLISH ING  A  LARGER 
MEASURE  OF  JUSTICE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE    THAN    HAD   FORMERLY    EXISTED, 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  DEDICATED. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  1909  the  author  was  accorded  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  fraternal 
delegates  selected  l)y  the  American  Federatiim  of  Labor  to  represent 
this  great  body  of  North  American  trade-unii mists  at  the  convention  of 
the  British  Trades-union  Congress. 

After  the  adjournment  of  this  representative  body  of  British  trade- 
unionists  the  desire  of  the  International  Holders'  Union  of  North  America 
to  enter  into  practical  working  agreements  with  the  principal  molders' 
unions  of  Europe  led  to  a  tour  through  several  European  countries. 

This  opportunity  of  studying  th.e  European  trade-union  movement 
was  not  overlooked.  A  careful  investigation  was  made  of  the  structure 
and  methods  of  the  organizations  which  had  been  formed  by  European 
workmen  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  elevate  their  standard  of 
living  through  collective  effort. 

Believing  that  a  record  of  these  observations  and  the  impressions 
which  these  countries  produced,  when  visited  for  the  first  time  by  a 
workman  whose  principal  interests  were  directly  connected  with  the 
trade-union  movement,  might  prove  interesting  and  of  some  value,  a  series 
of  articles  was  published  in  the  iNXERNxvnoNAL  Molders'  Journal, 
under  the  caption  of  "An  American  Holder  in  Europe."  These  were 
illustrated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Owing  to  the  interest  which  was   shown  in  the   articles  as  they 

appeared,  and  the  request  that  they  should  be  compiled  in  book  form 

by  those  who  seemed  to  find  some  merit  in  them,  this  volume  has  been 

produced. 

John  P.  Frey. 


All  American  Holder  in  Europe. 


IPSWICH 

AND  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS. 


.  Septeml)ci-  .-).  1909,  the 
writer  and  his  co-delegate, 
B.  A.  Larger,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers, packed  their  grips  at 
the  Kingsley  hotel  in  London,  tipped  the 
porter  at  the  door,  and  boarded  a  hansom 
for  the  train  slied.  Like  good  Americans 
they  were  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
\\'hile  waiting  for  the  train  to  start,  a 
little  group  was  seen  coming  down  the 
train  shed,  and  in  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  most  animated  conversation  in 
progress,  for  the  party  turned  out  to 
be  President  Sam'l  Gompers,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan, 
all  bound  for  the  convention  city. 

They  were  the  first  American  friends 
seen  since  passing  out  of  New  York 
harbor,  and  in  the  vernacular,  "they 
looked  good  to  us." 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  m11 
aboard  and  in  a  compartment  by  our- 
selves, for  the  British  cars,  like  those 
on  the  Continent,  are  not  open  like  our 
own,  being  divided  by  a  number  of 
cross  partitions,  forming  little  compart- 
ments seating  eight  persons.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  side  and  not  from 
the  end  of  the  car,  and  once  in  the 
compartment,  there  you  stay  until  the 
train  stops.  A  few  coaches  have  a 
narrow  corridor  extending  along  one 
side,  but  these  are  only  found  upon  the 
principal  trains. 

Ipswich  was  some  sixty  miles  away, 
and    the    train    ran    through    a    rich    and 


level  agricultural  country,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  manufacturing 
towns  and  villages,  the  principal  one 
being  Colchester,  famous  for  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral. 

At  Ipswich  the  reception  committee 
met  the  party  and  gave  them  a  generous 
and  whole-souled  welcome,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  assurance  that  the  time 
spent  in  East  Anglia  would  lie  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable. 

After  being  installed  at  the  Inn  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  removing  the 
grime  and  stain  of  travel,  the  delegates 
in  the  lobbies  began  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Americans  who  had 
come  among  them  for  a  few  days  as  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

The  convention  was  to  open  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hotel  corridors  were 
filled  with  delegates,  busily  engaged  in 
giving  every  one  a  cordial  reception,  and 
taking  special  pains  to  make  the  Amer- 
icans feel  that  they  were  among  friends 
and  brothers. 

Before  coming  to  the  convention  and 
its  work,  let  us  look  around  the  city 
for  a  few  minutes,  for  Ipswich  or 
Gippeswyk,  as  it  was  known  during  the 
Saxon  era,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  East  Anglia  and  has 
lilayed  its  pari  in  I'.nglish  history  for 
twelve  hundred  years.  lUiilt  between 
two  hills,  where  the  Gipping  river  joins 
the  broad  and  l)eautiful  estuary  of  the 
Orwell,     the     city     lies     in     a     charming 
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valley,  sheltered  from  the  north  \vinds 
which  sweep  in  from  the  sea.  The 
banks  of  the  Orwell,  lined  with  docks, 
gives  the  city  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  which  today  add  to 
its  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  which 
for  3'ears  have  been  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets.  In  days  gone  by,  so 
tradition  says,  the  same  estuary  was 
also  a  landing  place  for  smugglers  who, 
evading  the  coast  guards,  landed  their 
valuable  cargoes  of  lace,  w^ine  and  other 
merchandise.  The  river  has  seen  its 
share  of  warfare  as  well,  for  here  in 
88h     Alfred     tlic     C.rcat     destroyed     the 


1177,  the  Doomsday  Book  recording 
tliat,  "In  the  said  Borough  of  Ipswich, 
Alnulfus,  the  priest,  has  a  church,  Holy 
Trinity,  to  which  belongs  twenty-six 
acres  of  land."  The  old  church  is  no 
more,  but  there  remains  a  rare  building 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  which  the 
famous  Queen  had  received  East  Anglian 
hospitality  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Nearer  the  Orwell  is  a  gate  bearing 
the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  college  founded  by  the  great 
English  Cardinal,  Wolsey,  which  was 
dedicated  on  June  15,  1528.  When  the 
Editor    took    his    camera    to    the    gate, 


DOCKS  ox  THE  ORWKLL. 


yrraur  part  of  a  Danish  tleet,  and  a 
hundred  years  later  the  Danes  effected 
a  landing,  and  after  defeating  Baron 
Ulfketel,  levied  tribute  upon  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  purchased  their  free- 
dom later  on  from  Richard  I.  and 
their  charter  was  secured  from  King 
John.  Here  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  born  and  for  some  time  Daniel 
Defoe  lived  within  its  borders. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  old  a  city 
shfjuld  contain  many  interesting  relics 
of  former  days.  Within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  center  of  the  city  lies 
the  mansion  and  estate  of  Chri-tchnrch. 
founded  some  time  previous  to  the  ye.ir 


President  Gompers  was  in  the  vicinity, 
and  so  both  of  them  were  secured  upon 
the  same  film.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting building  in  the  city  is  the  Ancient 
House,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  situ- 
ated in  what  is  still  known  as  the  old 
butter  market.  It  was  erected  in  1567  by 
George  and  Mary  Copping,  both  of  them 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
here,  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  the 
unfortunate  Charles  II.  found  a  hiding 
place. 

The  house,  with  its  carved  oak  col- 
uniiK,  and  jilaster  nioldinss  on  the 
exterior,  ;-;ives  evidence  of  the  ihorouiih 
work   (lone   liy  the    builders   of   the   past. 
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and  it  stands  today  as  a  silent  witness  of 
an  earlier  age,  and  of  the  glories  of  a 
former  period. 

Side  by  side  with  these  monuments  of 
former  days  stand  the  modern  in- 
dustrial plants,  the  largest  being  that  of 
the  Orwell  works,  employing  some  2,500 
men  on  agricultural,  railway  specialties 
and  traction  engines.  Not  far  away  are 
situated  the  St.  Peters  and  Grey  Friars 
works,  owned  by  E.  R.  &  F.  Turner, 
Ltd.,  where  engines  and  boilers  are 
made.  Then  there  is  also  the  Ranelagh 
works,  where  electrical  and  air  com- 
pressing machinery   is   manufactured. 


guests  are  seated,  is  hung  the  city's 
flag  with  the  Ipswich  coat  of  arms 
emblazoned  upon  it,  while  at  both  sides 
hang  a  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  latter  to  indicate  the  inter- 
national amity  between  the  organized 
workmen  of  England  and  x'\merica. 

Among  those  to  welcome  the  delegates 
is  the  mayor  in  his  official  robes  of  fur 
and  crimson,  the  heavy  gold  collar  of 
his  office  falling  from  his  shoulders, 
while  beside  him  sits  his  attendant  in 
blue  and  gold  livery,  their  costumes 
lending  a  tinge  of  the  picturesque  and 
medieval   to  the  platform. 


fV 


i[^^; 
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AlAXSIOX. 


The  molders  are  fairly  well  organ- 
ized, the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  having  a  branch  in  the  city, 
and  the  foundries  are  much  like  those 
found  elsewhere  in  England.  But  the 
English  molder  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  article  later  on  and  we  wall  leave  the 
foundries  and  the  quaint  and  ancient 
streets  of  Ipswich  and  enter  the  Public 
Hall,  where  the  42d  session  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress  is  being 
called  to  order.  This  hall  has  gothic 
decorations,  and  reminds  those  present 
of  former  days.  Back  of  the  platform 
or   stage,   where   the   officers   and  special 


When  the  addresses  are  over,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  study  the  delegates 
who,  495  in  number,  and  representing 
1,701,000  trade-unionists,  fill  the  body 
of  the  hall.  The  first  impression  is  that 
they  are  substantial,  vigorous,  clear- 
headed men,  who  have  a  definite  object 
in  life,  and  when  they  address  them- 
selves to  the  questions  being  discussed 
we  find  that  they  not  only  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
but  that  they  are  most  forceful  and 
able  speakers.  Turning  to  my  com- 
panion on  the  platform  I  expressed 
my     appreciation     of     their     ability     to 
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give  eloquent  expression  to  their 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in  reply  he 
informed  me  that  this  was  not  sur- 
prising, as  thirty-three  of  the  delegates 
and  officers  present  were  Members  of 
Parliament,  elected  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

The      remark      furnished      food      for 
thought,    which    increased    as    the    con- 


PRESIDENT      SAMUliL      GOMPERS      AM) 
Tlin:  CARDINAL  WOLSEY  GATE. 

vcntion  progressed  willi  its  work.  Here 
were  men  of  several  shades  of  political 
belief — Liberals,  Socialists  and,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a  Conservative — but  all, 
regardless  of  their  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes, united  in  one  jiolitical  effort, 
whose  purpose  was  to  give  to  labor 
direct  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  cliainiiaii  of  the  cnmcnlidn  was  an 


M.  P.,  so  were  most  of  the  other 
oflicers :  but,  instead  of  its  being  a  case 
of  politics  regulating  trade-union  policy, 
it  was  trade-unionism  influencing  poli- 
tics, and  politics  which  during  the  last 
few  years  had  overthrown  the  Taff-Vale 
decision,  passed  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  the  Old  Age  Pension  bill,  the  Labor 
Exchange  Act,  and  several  others  of 
urrat  benefit  to  every  workman  in  drcat 
ilritain. 

Playing  to  the  gallery  and  long-winded 
speeches  are  not  encouraged,  neither  is 
there  a  long  succession  of  committee 
reports,  or  adjournments  because  com- 
mittees are  not  ready.  The  resolutions 
1)e  considered  are  forwarded  to 
the  convention's  secretary  in  sufficient 
time  to  be  printed  before  the  convention 
o]Kns.  These  go  to  what  is  called  the 
(iroui)ing  Committee,  who  group  them 
uhiUt  the  topics  to  which  they  refer,  and 
in  many  instances  submit  a  substitute 
embodying  the  substance  of  a  number 
of  them.  The  same  committee  supply 
the  chairman  with  the  names  of  the 
two  delegates  who  will  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  second  ihe 
motion,  or  as  our  British  brethren  say 
it,  "support  the  mo\er."  These  are  the 
only  two  who  are  rteognized  by  ihe 
chair  as  speaking  on  the  affirmative, 
unless  the  debate  should  become  a 
general  one.  This  ciislom  would  hardly 
l)e  allowed  to  prtxail  in  our  own  i-nun- 
try,  but  in  its  favor  it  may  be  said  that 
it  saves  time,  does  not  cater  to  the 
delegate's  desire  to  speak,  merely  that 
his  name  will  appear  in  the  minutes,  and 
l)re\X'nts  a  rei)elilion  of  the  argunieni> 
which  have  already  been  presented  to 
the  cou\cntion. 

Questions  of  iurisdietion  do  not  dis- 
turb the  convention,  \(<v  these  are  ad- 
justed by  the  \arious  departments,  such 
as  the  Metal  Trades  ]"\'deration  and 
others  of  like  character  who  meet  in 
re.uular  aniuKil   session. 

The  active  part  which  the  Labor 
Party  has  taken  in  Parliament  has  given 
a  new  imjietus  to  the  trade-union  move- 
ment    and     .-ilsd    .-illered     souiewhat     ihe 
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subjects  coming  before  tbe  convention. 
At  Ipswich  the  sessions  were  given 
largely  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  desired,  and  in  deter- 
mining what  instructions  would  l^e  given 
t(i  the  Parliamentary  representatives. 
This  trend  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
what  has  occurred  since  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, the  moldcrs'  representative, 
entered  .Parliament  as  the  first  trade- 
unionist  to  defeat  Imth  tlie  Lil)eral  and 
Conservative  candidates  upon  a  straight 
Labor  ticket. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  may  he 
gathered  from  these  few  lines  of  Presi- 
dent Shackleton's  report : 

"Trade-unionism,"  he  said,  '"no  longer 
waits  upon  the  orthodox  political  parties 
to  carry  out  its  wishes,  nor  are  its 
objects  confined  to  purely  trade-union 
matters,  but  a  wider  and  more  generous 
view  is  taken  by  trade-unionists  of  their 
duties  as  citizens.  Today  trade-union- 
ism and  labor  has  no  fewer  than  58 
representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  voicing  the  aspirations  and 
desires  of  organized  labor.  The  success 
of  direct  labor  representation  is  ade- 
quately proved  by  reference  to  the  result 
of  the  present  Parliament  in  contrast  t<i 
any  previous    Parliament." 

In  the  field  of  legislative  effort  the 
British  trade-unionists  have  made  won- 
derful progress,  their  success  being 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  workmen 
of  other  countries  during  a  like  period. 
The  thoughtful  man,  liowever,  will 
pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  the  question, 
how  does  this  affect  the  militant  trade- 
union  spirit  that  through  craft  organiza- 
tion strives  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  that  standing  which 
comes  alone  through  organization  and 
cannot  come  from  national  legislation? 

A  definite  answer  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Great  Britain  for  several 
years  has  been  passing  through  a  severe 
depression,  and  an  army  of  unemployed 
does  not  stimulate  demands  for  either 
higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
nevertheless  several  of  the  well  organ- 
ized    trades      have      secured      advances. 


though  others  have  been  forced  to 
accept  slight  reductions.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
make  the  effort  to  improve  industrial 
conditions  largely  through  legislative 
enactment,  and  this  sentiment,  should  it 
assume  greater  volume,  would  not  tend 
to  develop  and  foster  the  trade-union 
spirit  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
workmen  of  the  world  and  which  is  so 
essential  at  the  present  time. 


■ 
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THE  AXCIENT  HOUSE,  IPSWICH, 

Erected    in    1.567.      At    one    time    the    refuge    of 

King  Charles  II. 


Trade-unionism  without  adequate 
legislation,  or  legislation  without  vigor- 
ous trade-union  organizations,  will  never 
secure  the  conditions  labor  is  entitled 
to,  both  must  go  hand  in  hand,  neither 
overshadowing  or  overbalancing  the 
other. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  convention, 
where,    in    an     orderly    and    systematic 
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manner,  the  delegates  arc  transacting 
business.  A  member  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  Parliament  has  not  only  failed  to 
support  his  colleagues,  but  has  delivered 
a  speech  assisting  the  opposition.  There 
is  evidently  deep  resentment  over  his 
action,  and  a  delegate  moves  that  the 
support  and  indorsement  of  the  Labor 
Party  be  withheld  from  him  in  the 
future.  As  the  debate  progresses  and 
the  member  attacked  attempts  to  defend 
his  action,  it  is  apparent  that  the  older 
heads  do  not  desire  to  have  any  action 


n-clcciion  as  a  labor  candidate.  "He 
wlio  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,"  is  a 
maxim  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  ihe 
llritisli  workingman's  heart. 

A  cordial  reception  is  given  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Fraternal  Delegates  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
each  one  receives  a  valuable  souvenir  of 
his  stay  in  Ipswich,  and  is  assured  in 
many  ways  that  not  only  is  he  welcome, 
but  that  the  interest  of  the  British 
trade-unionists  in  the  movement  in  our 
countrv  is  ccnuiiie  and  wliolc-hearted. 


taken  which  would  give  tlieir  political 
opponents  amnumition  for  campaign 
speeches. 

Several  of  the  M.  P.'s  express  the 
reasons  for  their  disapproval  of  their 
colleague's  action  in  Parliament,  hut 
the  Labor  Party's  indorsement  is  not 
withheld.  This  ends  the  subject  ro 
far  as  the  convention  is  concerned,  the 
member  has  had  a  stinging  rebuke 
administered,  and  from  what  is  heard 
in  the  hotel  lobbies,  it  would  sirni  tlrU 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  this  iii<!i- 
vidual     having     another    oppurlunily     \i> 


And  now  a  word  on  the  work  referred 
to  tlic  convention  : 

The  I'arlianientary  Conunittee,  in 
their  report,  covered  the  results  of  the 
Labor  Parly's  efforts  in  I'arliament  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  its  attitude  toward 
lliose  labor  measures  wliicli  had  not 
as  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  law. 
Several  bills  of  more  than  ordinary  ui- 
terest  liad  been  secured  since  the  pre- 
vious C'ongress.  One  of  tliese  estab- 
lishing the  Miners'  Eight-hour  Bill,  was 
secured  during  the  autumn  session,  and 
went    into    effect    on    July    1,    lOOD.      The 
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Trade  Boards  Bill,  which  provides  for 
the  introduction  of  Wage  Boards  in  the 
following  industries  :  Ready-made  tail- 
oring, cardboard  box  making,  machine- 
made  lace,  and  net  finishing,  and  ready- 
made  blouse  trade.  These  boards  ^rc 
empowered  by  the  law :  First,  to  fix  a 
niininnim  standard  of  wage,  and  to 
enforce  that  minimum  when  fixed;  sec- 
ond, to  act  as  centers  of  information 
and  organization  ;  third,  to  nourish  and 
cherish  the  interest  of  the  workers,  and 
to  foster  a  healthy  state  of  industry 
within  the  particular  trade  in  which  they 
operate.  They  will  have  the  authority, 
after  hearing  both  sides,  that  is  to  say, 
the  employers  and  employes  in  the  so- 
called  sweated  trades,  to  establish 
minimum  wage  rate,  which  they  \ 
have  the  power  to  enforce.  \\'c  f 
from  the  action  of  the  delegates 
the  principles  involved  in  this  bill 
with  their  indorsement  and  hearty  sup- 
port. At  present  the  bill  affects  but  a 
few  of  the  sweated  trades,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  extend  its  influence  to 
others  as  time   passes. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  law 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  those  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  govern- 
ment the  power  to  regulate  the  minimum 
wage  rate  in  certain  industries. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
enacted  into  law  during  the  year  was 
the  Labor  Exchanges  Bill,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Trade  to  establish 
labor  exchanges,  through  which  the 
unemployed  will  be  assisted  in  securing 
work. 

All  of  the  regulations  governing 
these  exchanges  were  not  embodied  in 
the  bill,  but  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
consulted  with  the  labor  representa- 
tives  in  Parliament  relative  to  these. 

While  the  convention  was  in  session 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tra 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  proposed  to  make  the  three 
principal  appointments  himself,  but 
that  he  had  decided  to  refer  all  the 
substantial      appointments     to     a     small 
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independent  Conunittcc  of  Solcclion, 
consisting  of  a  large  employer  of  labor, 
a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  as 
the  representative  of  organized  labor, 
David  Shacklcton,  M.  P.,  the  President 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress. 
As  a  supplement  to  this  bill  the  govern- 
ment stands  pledged  to  introduce  next 
year  a  limited  scheme  of  out-of-work 
insurance,  compulsory  in  its  character, 
including   at    first    the    following    group 


MR.    D.WIl)  J.   SIIACKLKTDX,   M.   P.. 
President  P.riti>li  'I'laiks  L'nion  Congress. 

of  trades:  House  building  and  works 
of  construction,  engineering,  machine 
and  tool  making,  ship  and  boat  Iniild- 
ii:g,  vehicles,  sawyers  and  general 
laborers  working  at  tluse  particular 
trades. 

For  some  time  the  Salvation  .\rniy. 
in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  unemployed, 
had  opened  workshops,  and  in  these  had 
])roduced  articles  which,  wlun  |)la':e(l 
upon  the  open  market,  canir  iiitn  diri.c! 
comiiclition    with    iho-^r    i)r(i(lucr(l    uiuKr 


irade-unicin    conditions.      .\s    tlie    wages 
paitl    to    the    workers    l)y  the    Salvation 
Army    were    comparatively    out     of    all 
proportion     to     trade  union     rates,     and 
their   product   was  sold  below  the  ordi- 
nary    market     prices,    these     workshops 
iiad  resulted  in  jeopardizing  the  average 
workman's  wage  rate  and    standard    of 
living,   with   the   result  that   strong   rep- 
resentations  had   been  made  to   General 
Booth,    with    whom,    unfortunately,    no 
satisfactory     understanding      had      been 
reached.     A   Parliamentary  investigation 
into  the  industrial  scheme  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army   was  desired  liy   sf)me  of   the 
delegates,    but    the    belief    that    such    an 
investigation      might      prejudice      public 
opinion  against  this  organization,  whose 
motives  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate,  prompted  the 
convention   to  leave  the  question   in  the 
hands   of   the   Parliamentary   Committee 
for  the  time  being.     Attention   is  called 
to  this  subject  because  of  the  industrial 
questions   which  certain   policies   of   this 
organization    have   raised   in   the   United 
States  and  in  Canada.    A  resolution  call- 
ing  upon   the   government    to    appoint    a 
Minister    of     Labor,    with     lull     cabinet 
i.iiik,    was    adopted    by    the    convention. 
The   Parliamentary  representatives  were 
Mi-trnctcd   to   prepare  a  bill,    having   for 
It-  iibjcct   tlu    prevention  of  evictions  of 
AMikmen   during  industrial  disputes. 
Tlie    work    of    the    ci  invention     as    it 
ressed      gave      an      in>iuht      of      the 
which    lias     ]kvu    placed    in     the 
hands    of    the    trade-uninns    since     they 
secured      direct      Parliamentary      repre- 
sentation.      One     instance     supplying     a 
pointed      illustration      being      a      disptUe 
which      arose      between      the      Railway 
Clerks'      .Association      and      the      North- 
eastern  Railway  Unnqiany  ever  the  rail- 
way   Cdiiiiiany's    refusal    to    allow    some 
.,1"   its  clerks  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the    Railway    Clerks'    Association.      The 
r:iilw;iy    company    haxiiiM    a    liill    in    I'ar- 
jiaiiunt,    the    labor    ineinber-.     with     one 
e\ee]ilion,    united    in    oppo^iii'..;    this    bill, 
with   the    resnlt    lli.at    it    was   not    .allowed 
to    i>;iss    until    the    r.ailw.ay    company    and 
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the  Clerks'  Union  liad  reached  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  questions  in  dispute 
satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

After  being  one  week  in  session  :he 
convention  adjourned,  and  whi'U  the 
linal  goodby  parting  witli  tlie  many 
delegates  whose  accpiaintance  had  been 
made,  there  came  a  period  when  the  im- 
pressions  received  could  be  summed  up. 

First  of  all  the  British  trade-union 
official  takes  his  work  seriously,  and 
applies  his  energy   in  the  most  practical 


if  anytiiing,  more  rigid  than  in  America, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  same 
energy  displayed  in  the  field  of  organ- 
izing with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home. 
Their  social  customs  are  not  as  free 
IK'rhaiis  as  our  own,  l)Ut  once  ac- 
(|uaintance  is  formed,  their  friendship 
has  that  true  and  sterling  warm-heart- 
edness which  makes  men  stand  by  each 
other  in  the  trials  of  life  as  nothing 
else  can.  The  social  contact  with  them 
revealed  many  of  their  admirable  quali- 
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method  which  presents  itself.  He  is 
conservative  in  the  management  of  his 
organization  and  not  given  much  to 
innovations,  but  when  a  change  has  ben 
decided  upon,  takes  a  foremost  part  in 
making  it  a  success.  The  average  man 
is  a  student,  well  read,  widely  informed 
and  self-reliant,  who  can  give  a  ready 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

As  a  whole  they  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  our  own  leaders  in  ability  and 
resourcefulness.  The  discipline  they 
exercise  over  their  members  is  perliaps, 


ties.  hA-erything  was  done  which  they 
thought  would  make  the  "Americans" 
feel  that  they  were  among  friends. 

At  present  many  of  these  men  are 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  shaping 
their  country's  legislative  history,  and  they 
seemingly  realize  the  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them.  Nothing 
could  l)e  of  more  value  to  them  than  the 
methods  they  have  adiipted  to  widen  their 
held  of  knowdedge  in  their  Parliamentary 
work,  l)ut  here  again  is  a  subject  which 
must    be    left    for   a    future    chapter. 
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As  witli  all  things,  the  time  soon 
came  when  the  last  farewell  was  said, 
and  with  pleasant  recollections  and  new 
friends,  whose  acquaintance  is  highly 
valued,  goodby  was  said  to  Ipswich,  and 
taking  a  steamer  on  the  Orwell,  we 
steamed  down  the  estuary  for  Harwich, 
passing    that    beautiful     scenery    on    the 


nortii  shore,  made  famous  by  the  great 
painters.  Constable  and  Gainsborough, 
the  Gainsborough  Lane  with  its  beauti- 
ful shade  trees,  where  the  artist  lived 
and  which  he  reproduced  on  canvas, 
being  in  plain  view^  At  Harwich  the 
boat  was  taken  for  the  Hook  of  Holland, 
Init  this  is  another  storv. 


IRELAND. 


ri'',R  a  few  hours'  run 
from  Manchester,  through 
the  northern  part  of  Wales, 
which  took  us  by  that  mag- 
nitlcent  pile  of  ruins  Con- 
way Castle,  the  town  of  Holyhead  was 
reached,  where  we  hurried  aboard  one  of 
the  turbine  steamers  plying  between 
England  and  Ireland. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  left, 
and  our  first  sight  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
was  the  twinkling  of  electric  lights  at 
Kingston,  while  a  haze  of  light  to  the 
north  indicated  where  Dulilin,  our  des- 
tination, lay.  The  landing  was  at  the 
Kingston  wharf,  where  the  steamer  train 
was  waiting,  and  we  were  soon  landed 
in  Dublin,  eight  miles  away. 

After  disentangling  our  baggage,  we 
looked  around  for  a  cab  to  take  us  to 
our  hotel,  and  with  a  bag  in  each  hand, 
a  blue-eyed  jovial  Celt  soon  placed  us  in 
the  seats  of  his  jaunting  car,  and  we  were 
given  a  brief  ride  in  this  novel  type  of 
conveyance,  over  the  cobble  stones,  to 
College  Green,  where  but  a  few  doors 
from  the  old  Irish  Parliament  Building, 
was  our  hotel. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  after  showing 
us  to  our  room  and  inquiring  whether  wc 
wanted  a  "wee  drop  of  the  craythur"  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  the  landlord  left  us, 
and  we  turned  in  to  take  our  first  night's 
sleep  in  Erin. 

Blue  sky  and  bright  sunlight  greeted 
us  in  the  morning,  and  College  Green 
never  seemed  more  beautiful,  as  the  sun 
shone  on  the  gray  buildings  of  Trinity 
College  at  the  further  end,  where  the 
statues  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith  guarded 
its  portals. 

A  line  of  jaunting  cars  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Green,  but  we  could  breathe 
in  the  historic  atmosphere  better  by  walk- 
ing, so  turning  to  the  left,  we  entered  the 
National  Bank  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
building  which  had  been  erected  for 
Parliament,  when  Ireland  had  a  legis- 
lative   body   of    her    own.      But    little    is 


left  of  the  original  interior,  but  one 
chamber  being  intact  in  its  original  form, 
the  room  in  which  the  Irish  Lords  sat. 
Continuing  down  College  Green  until 
the  end  was  reached,  we  passed  through 
the  archway  of  historic  Trinity  College, 
and  crossed  the  campus  over  which 
Swift,  Burke,  Goldsmith  and  hundreds 
of  famous  Irishmen  had  passed.  Our 
objective  point  was  the  library,  where 
carefully  guarded  are  some  of  Ireland's 
priceless  treasures.  Here  in  its  case  is  the 
Brian  Boru  harp,  which  tradition  and 
scraps  of  history  say,  was  once  the  prop- 
erty of  that  wise  and  valiant  king.  It 
was  not  the  harp  so  much,  or  the  signa- 
tures of  the  first  members  of  the  Irish 
parliament  that  brought  us  to  the  library, 
for  while  these  quicken  the  imagination, 
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there  are  two  other  objects  which  trans 
cend  them,  the  books  of  Kells  and 
Armagh. 

The    book    of    KcUs    transcribed    and 
illuminated  by  Irish  monks  in  the  eightli 
century,   when   Ireland   was  one   of   th( 
seats  of  learning  and  civilization,  is  un 
doubtedly  the  first  among  all  illuminati 
manuscripts  in  the  world,  and  gives  us  th 
clearest  ideas  of  distinctively  Irish  art  : 
its  best.     Done  on  vellum,  the  brilliar 
coloring  of  the  initial  letters,  and  the  fu 
page    illustrations    stand    out   as    clearly 
as   though   the   patient   monks   who   had 
compiled  this  work  of  art  had  finished 
their  labor  but  yesterday  instead  of  twel\ 
centuries    ago.      The    vellum    itself     i 
brown  with  age  and  the  cover  is  crunili 


ling,  but  the  marvelous  colors  and  the 
intertwining  figure  work  of  the  borders, 
so  purely  Irish,  are  as  clear  as  enamel.  The 
monks  have  gone  and  their  monasteries 
are  in  ruins,  but  their  work  remains  as 
an  evidence  of  the  artistic  skill  they  had 
developed  when  Europe  w-as  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages. 

The     book     of     Armagh     transcribed 
about  the  sixth  century  contains  part  of 
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the  Gospels,  and  while  of  greater  age 
than  the  book  of  Kells  docs  not  contain 
its  beautiful  illustrations.  Books  were 
xahialilc  in  those  days  and  the  book  of 
\rma,L;li  which  was  kept  by  the  O'Don- 
iicils,  was  carried  by  them  for  centuries, 
liy  a  special  bearer  when  they  went  into 
battle,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  pos- 
session. 

We  cannot  wander  too  long  in  libraries 
or  nuiscums  if  we  are  to  travel  liirouiili 
Ireland  at  one  sitting,  so  we  will  Inil 
take     a     peep     into     the     Irish     XatitMial 
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Museum,  and  go  at  once  to  a  room  on 
the  upper  floor  and  stop  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  Cross  of  Cong,  a  remark- 
able example  of  Irish  art  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  made  at  Cong  in  the 
early  centuries.  Going  to  another  case 
to  see  the  broach  of  Tara,  dug  up  some 
years  ago  at  the  foot  of  Tara's  hill,  and 
then  stop  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the 
bell  and  crosier  used  by  the  great  St. 
Patrick  himself  when  on  his  missionary 
tour  through  Ireland. 

Let  us  now  take  a  jaunting  car  and 
drive  out  to  Phoeni.K  Park,  past  tlie 
Vice-Regal  lodge,  past  the  spot  where 
Burke  and  Cavendish  fell,  past  the  polo 
grounds  and  through  the  lower  drive  to 
Wellington's  monument,  where  the  beau- 
tiful Liffey  flows  and  the  green  range  of 
the  Wicklow  mountains  slope  down  to- 
wards Dublin  bay.  Entering  the  city 
again,  we  pass  through  it  to  Glasnevin 
cemetery,  where  a  tall  tower,  designed 
after  the  old  Irish  round  towers,  covers 
the  remains  of  Ireland's  great  champion 
O'Connell.  A  few  rods  away  is  a 
mound  under  which  Parnell  sleeps,  and 
around  them  both  lie  many  of  Ireland's 
illustrious  sons. 
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Taking  a  circuitous  route  we  drive 
down  Sackville  street  past  Father  IMath- 
ews'  monument,  as  well  as  Nelson's  and 
O'Connell's  and  then  finish  the  after- 
noon by  visiting  Dublin  Castle,  with  its 
mUI  Norman  tower,  the  oldest  building  in 
Dublin,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the 
latter  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  church 
built  by  Ireland's  patron  saint  in  the 
I'lfth  century. 

We  cannot  leave  Dublin  without  an- 
other trip  in  a  jaunting  car,  this  time  out 
of  the  city  and  over  the  river  Tolka  to 
Clontarf,  where  on  April  23,  in  the  year 
1014,  King  Brian  Boru,  that  sturdy 
Celtic  warrior,  and  his  Munster  men, 
ai(K-rl  by  other  chiefs  of  central 
hxlaiul  administered  the  tJrLate->t  de- 
feat the  l)ane^  liad  received  on 
Irish  soil,  ar.d  broke  iheir  power  for- 
ever. But  little  remains  to  mark  the  spot. 
A  mound,  covering  many  of  the  Danes 
who  were  killed,  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
spot  where  the  aged  king  was  killed  after 
the  battle  was  won,  is  covered  by  the 
shade  of  an  old  yew  tree,  the  same  tree, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  which 
sheltered  Brian  Boru  towards  the  battle's 
close. 

Leaving  Dublin  and  going  southward 
through    a    fertile    country    dotted    with 
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ruined  castles  and  monasteries,  we  con- 
tinue our  journey  until  Cork  is  reached, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  To  the  visitor 
Cork  Ijrings  nu'ninrii--  of  l-'athcr  I'nuit 
and  his  poems,  particularly  "Sweet 
Shandon  Bells,"  but  there  is  another 
attraction  near  by.  Blarney's  famous 
castle,  with  its  gift-bestowing  stone. 
After  a  cheerful  "you'll  have  a  foine  day, 
sor,"  from  the  landlord,  and  a  "wake  up, 
Dan,  ye  lazy  divel,"  as  our  driver  af- 
fectionately flicks  a  fly  from  his  pony's 
neck,  we  roll  away  towards  the  ruins,  over 
roads  which  would  put  many  of  our  own 
to  shame,  they  are  so  smooth  and  well  kept. 
Hedges  and  well-kept  walls  line  the  sides 
and  cottages  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
thatched,  and  small  with  earthen  floors 
in  many  of  them  it  is  true,  but  white- 
washed inside  and  out,  with  a  bit  of  lace 
in  the  window  and  flowers  in  the  yard, 
showing  the  determination  to  have  cheer- 
ful surroundings  even  though  there  is 
but  little  coin  in  the  tea  cup  on  the 
kitchen  shelf. 

But    about    Blarney    Castle,    and    the 
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stone.  Is  it  true  that  you  kiss  it,  and 
how  is  it  done?  Is  there  any  danger? 
And  does  it  still  give  out  its  miraculous 
gift?  Well,  howld  your  whist  and  k:ip. 
still  the  while,  and  you'll  soon  find  oui 

Crossing  a  little  brook  and  emergiiu 
from  the  trees,  you  see  the  main  tower  oi 
the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  a  level 
lawn,  a  tall  square  massive  structure,  sug- 
gestive of  thedays  when  brawny  kern  .ii 
Irish  chieftain  held  their  sway,  and  i 
fairies  and  banshees  were  a  part  of  il.. 
community.  Those  were  the  times  when 
the  ancient  bards  recited  the  heroic  poems 
of  Ossian,  and  the  deeds  of  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhail  and  the  Fianna,  or  Feinans,  the 
comrades  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  dim  past  whose  gifts 
of  love-making  and  blarney  and  handi- 
ness  with  the  battle  axe  and  spear  placed 
them  in  immortal  Gaelic  verse. 

But  it  is  not  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  and 
his  warriors,  however,  that  we  are  writing, 
and  while  their  good  swords  lie  rusting 
and  their  deeds  enliven  the  imagination 
for  a  moment,  other  thoughts   enter  the 
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KISSING    THE    BLARXEY    STONE. 

You  lie   on  your  back  while  two  husky  sons  of 

Erin    hold    your    heels,    then    gradually    slide 

out    into    open    space    and    downward    until 

your  lips  press  the  magic  stone. 

mind  as  we  pass  under  the  archway  of  the 
tower  with  its  thick  walls  and  climb 
the  stairway  to  the  top,  where  many  a 
traveler  has  come  to  gain  the  gift  of 
blarney. 

The  stone  is  there  sure  enough, 
beneath  a  curtain  wall,  supported  by 
buttresses  springing  out  from  the  main 
body  of  the  tower.  It  is  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the  wall  on 
which  we  walk,  and  three  feet  of  open 
space  separate  us  from  it,  while  some 
ninety  feet  below  the  green  turf  grows. 
Two  husky  sons  of  Erin  stand  ready  to 
grab  your  heels  and  lower  you,  while  you 
lay  on  your  back  and  gradually  slide  out 
into  open  space  until  your  lips  press  the 
magic  stone,  and  while  there  was  some 
hesitancy  and  you  wondered  what  you'd 
look  like  if  someone  let  go  and  you 
fell  to  the  turf,  yet  when  you  are 
pulled  back  and  realize  that  the  stone 
has  been  fervently  kissed,  you  are  well 
pleased  with  the  effort,  and  prepared  to 
test  its  virtue  upon  the  first  blue-eyed 
colleen   you   meet. 

From  Cork  to  Bantry  is  a  rather  un- 
interesting ride,  but  at  Bantry  we  are  to 
take  a  coach,  and  besides,  it  is  a  spot  filled 
with  many  tearful  and  pathetic  memories, 
for    from    Rantry    harbor    hundreds    of 
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thousands  of  eniigrating  IrisliiiKii  and 
women  looked  their  last  upon  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Queenstown  today  is  the 
port  of  embarkation,  but  from  Bantry  it 
was  that  the  early  emigrants  to  our 
country  said  "good  by  and  God  bless  you" 
to  fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts. 

Our  road  takes  us  around  the  head  of 
the  bay  to  GlengarifT,  where  we  stop  for 
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EAST    WINDOW    MUCKEOSS    ABBEY. 

the  night — Glengariff,  with  its  mountains 
and  hills  and  its  island-dotted  waters, 
crimson,  then  purple  as  the  setting  sun 
sends  its  last  rays  from  the  west. 

The  treat  was  yet  to  come,  for  after 
climbing  the  mountains  of  Cork  and 
getting  glimpses  of  the  broad  Atlantic 
we  reach  the  saddle  back,  where  a  tunnel 
has  been  driven  through  the  solid  rock 
to  allow  the  coach  to  pass  from  Cork 
into  Kerry,  for  the  border  line  between 
the  countries  is  crossed  half-way  from 
the    entrance.      Kerry    lies    before    and 


RUIXS   OF  MUCKROSS   ABBEY, 
KILLARNEY. 


beneath  us,  a  rugged,  green  and  charm- 
ing vista. 

Down  the  winding  road  we  drive  for 
miles,  passing  many  a  black  Kerry  cow 
on  the  wav,  a  small  but  active  animal 
that  can  almost  give  pointers  to  a  goat  in 
rock  climbing.  We  reach  tide  level  at 
Kenmare  and  then  there  is  another  long 
climb  up  the  mountain  side,  until  we 
reach  the  top,  then  a  turn  around  the 
shoulder  and  the  coach  stops  for  a 
moment  to  give  the  passengers  a  glance 
at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  that 
nature  has  created. 

Far  below  there  lies  a  valley  with  a 
winding  thread  of  silver  at  one  end  which 
flows  into  a  narrow  lake,  while  on  the 
mountains  which  loom  up  on  the  opposite 
side  there  appears  a  giant  and  irregular 
rift  as  though  some  earthquake  had  torn 
ihc  mountain  asunder.     It  is  the  famous 
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ROSS   CASTLE, 


Former    stronghold    of    the    O'Donoh' 
of  Munster,  Killarney. 


Kings 


(lap  of  Dunloe,  and  tlie  small  body  of 
water  in  the  valley  is  the  upper  lake  of 
Killarney. 

As  the  road  winds  down  the  mountain 
side  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  come 
into  view,  until  at  last  we  drive  through 
ihe  streets  of  Killarney  and  put  up  for 
llic  night.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
short  ride  to  Ross  castle,  the  stronghold 
of  the  O'Donohues  when  they  were  kings 
of  Munster,  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  then 
)oatmcn  take  us  on  a  nine-mile  row 
across  the  lower  lake,  through  the  middle 
lake,  passing  the  Colleen  Bawn  rock,  and 
across  the  upper  lake  where  sure-footed 
ponies  are  taken  for  a  mountain  climb, 
and  then  through  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  the 
most  rugged,  scarified  and  impressive 
mountain  pass  in  Ireland.  Passing  through, 
the  traveler  is  stopped  by  more  than  one 
shawl-covered  colleen,  who,  with  a  "will 
ye  have  a  drop  of  goat's  milk,  sir,"  offers 
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a  glass  and  a  bottle.  It  may  be  goat's  milk 
that  they  sell,  but  from  the  way  some  of 
the  travelers  wipe  their  mouth  with  the 
back  of  their  hands  and  buy  again  when 
the  next  refreshment  purveyor  is  met, 
there's  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the 
bottles  instead  of  goat's  milk  contain  the 
"rale  craythur  itself." 

To  adequately  describe  the  varied 
beauties  of  Killarney,  its  lakes,  and  hills, 
its  valleys  and  the  gap,  Tore  mountain 
and  its  enchanting  water  falls  requires 
high  gifts  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  Celtic 
blood,  so  why  attempt  the  impossible? 

After  seeing  them,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  intense  love  of  country  which 
exists  in  the  Irishman's  heart  wherever 
he  is  found.  There  are  other  wonder- 
fully beautiful  spots  on  earth,  but  none 
more  charming  than  Killarney. 

Before  leaving  the  lakes  we  can  afford 
to  spend  a  few  moments  in  the  ruins  of 
Muckross  Abbey,  at  one  time  a  seat  of 
learning,  now  a  roofless  ruin,  but  still 
bearing  traces  of  former  beauty.  Here 
the  Norman  monk  was  received  by  his 
Irish  brother,  and  in  its  cloisters  the 
scriptures  were  engrossed  on  parchment 
with  a  skill  of  hand  and  eye  which  has 
perished,  along  with  those  wdiose  only 
monument  is  gray  walls  and  an  ample 
church  yard. 

It  is  on  the  rugged  north  coast  where 
we  will  now  transport  ourselves.  Port- 
rush,  the  home  of  that  great  Irish 
scholar,   Adam   Clark. 

From  Portrush  to  the  east  is  a  line 
of  steep  clififs  which  as  a  result  of  ages  of 
battering  by  the  sea  have  been  honey- 
combed with  caves  and  fanciful  outlines, 
like  that  of  the  Giant's  head  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations. 

As  we  pass  on  towards  the  Giants' 
Causeway  a  grim  heap  of  ruins  attract 
attention  and  again  the  camera  is  im- 
slung  to  take  a  shot  at  all  that  is  left  of 
Dunluce  castle,  once  an  impregnable 
stronghold,  now  the  home  of  sea  gulls. 

But  the  Causeway  is  the  main  point  of 
interest,  for  here  nature  gave  birth  to  a 
huge    basaltic    structure,    which    stands 


alone    and    unique    among    the    world's 
natural  phenomena. 

Tradition  says  that  what  secn.s  to  be 
an  orderly  assembling  of  basaltic  columns, 
is  all  that  is  left  of  a  causeway  built  by 
Finn  McCool,  the  Irish  giant,  from  Ire- 
land to  Scotland,  but  the  scientists  have 
shattered  this  delightful  legend  and  in  a 
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NOISE, 
A   fine  example  of  the  Irish  Cross. 


cold-blooded  manner  informed  us  that 
when  the  earth  spouted  out  its  store  of 
molten  basalt,  when  the  world  was  young, 
it  cooled  in  such  a  way  that  a  natural 
honeycomb  cleavage  took  place,  giving 
the  causeway  the  appearance  it  has  had 
for  countless  centuries  and  retains  to- 
day.    Returning  towards  Belfast  a  stop 
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LOVERS'    LAXE,    KILLARXEY. 

is  made  at  Antrim  to  inspect  the  best 
preserved  round  tower  in  Ireland,  one 
of  those  prehistoric  structures  built  by 
the  Druids,  some  of  them  before  the 
birth  of  Christianitj-. 

One  city  remains  to  be  seen  on  this 
trip,  Belfast,  the  industrial  center  of  the 
Island,  founded  by  the  O'Neills  when 
thev    were    the    kings    of    Ulster.      Here 


there  is  history  too,  for  the  Danish  vik- 
ings were  prone  to  pillage  the  rich 
country  adjacent  in  the  days  gone  by,  and 
the  Norman  also  found  an  easy  landing. 
Its  principal  streets  are  lined  with  modern 
l)uildings,  though  the  skyscraper  has  not 
arrived,  and  in  its  city  hall  it  boasts  of 
the  finest  public  building  in  the  land. 

"Mow  about  the  molders?"  some  sand 
artist  is  asking  at  this  time.  Well,  there 
are  some  today,  mostly  members  of  the 
Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders,  but 
there  is  not  much  molding  being  done  on 
the  island.  In  Dublin  and  Cork  there  arc 
a  few  small  shops  and  a  fair-sized  one  at 
Dundalk,  but  the  only  large  one  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  ship  building  plant 
of  Harlan  and  Wolff  at  Belfast.  Some 
ninety  molders  are  employed  here  and 
their  work  goes  the  world  over  in  the 
engines  that  drive  the  largest'  liners 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  vessels 
that  carry  the  world's  product  from 
country  to  country. 

The    foundry    has    sonic    modern    ap- 
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pliances  and  many  which  arc  not,  bnt  the 
castings  are  as  perfect  as  can  be  made 
and  the  foreman  told  us  that  his  motto 
had  always  been  quality  not  quantity. 
The  molders  finish  their  work  and 
make  certain  before  a  job  is  poured,  and 
instead  of  being  told  that  they  must  be 
ready  to  cast  on  a  certain  day,  they  arc 
asked  if  they  are  sure  that  their  mold  is 
all  right.  There  was  nothing  of  a  striking 
character  to  be  seen,  except  the  large  size 
of  the  castings  and  the  beautiful  finish  of 
their  skin. 

Of  more  interest  was  the  evidence  of 
prehistoric  Irish  molders  to  be  seen  in 
the  Irish  Royal  Museum  in  Dublin. 
Long  before  iron  came  into  use,  before 
St.  Patrick  visited  the  island,  native 
molders  were  at  work  and  their  cast- 
ings and  molds  as  well  are  on  exhibition 
today.  From  native  copper,  and  tin  from 
Wales,  they  cast  swords,  spears,  celts  and 
other  articles  in  bronze,  the  first  molds 
being  made  in  stone  carefully  and  deli- 
cately carved  and  closed  with  dowel  pins. 
These  stone  molds  show  much  use  and 
the  castings  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  a 
molder,  who  can  almost  see  the  foundry 
liy  the   hill   side,   where   a  heat   is  being 


THE  HONEYCOMB, 
A  separate  mass  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  show- 
ing   the    peculiar    columnar    structure    of    the 
rocks. 


taken  off  by  prehistoric  molders,  the 
molds  shook  out  and  the  castings  ex- 
amined for  misruns  and  cold-shuts,  while 
the  foreman  looks  on  with  a  critical 
countenance,  swearing  softly  beneath  his 
breath  when  the  job  which  he  wanted 
badly  that  day  turned  out  a  waster. 
Their  molds  were  not  all  made  of 
stone,  however,  for  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case,  packed  with  cotton,  is  a 
dry-sand  mold  that  had  once  made  a 
spear  head,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  happened  when  this  new  method  of 
molding  came  into  the  ancient  foundries 
of    Ireland    and    the    stone    mold    was 
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tower  in    Ireland. 


replaced  by  one  rammed  up  in  dry  sand. 
How  did  the  molders  take  it?  Were  the 
bosses  organized?  Was  there  a  strike? 
We  don't  know,  but  there  is  the  evidence 


that  iniprovcnients  took  place  in  the 
foundries  ages  ago,  and  that  in  spite  of 
these  the  molders  of  today  are  able  to 
maintain  a  union  which  protects  their 
welfare. 

There  arc  changes  taking  place  in 
Ireland,  changes  for  the  better,  as  a  wiser 
land  legislation  is  placed  into  operation. 
Many  a  former  tenant  now  owns  the  soil 
he  tills  and  the  farm  laborer  has  a  larger 
share  of  his  labor's  product.  His  wages 
average  10  shillings  a  week,  not  much 
it  is  true,  but  he  can  rent  a  cottage  and 
an  acre  of  land  for  one  shilling  and  a  half 
per  week,  and  he  works  but  ten  hours 
and  receives  the  noon-day  meal  from  the 
employer.  Little  by  little  the  Irish  work- 
man is  improving  his  condition,  one 
proof  being  that  he  is  coming  over  to  our 
shores  in  steadily  decreasing  numbers. 

Ireland  can  scarcely  be  called  an  in- 
dustrial coiuitry,  though  there  is  some 
manufacturing  going  on,  and  this  is  in- 
creasing. Trade-unionism  outside  of  the 
building  trades  in  not  extensive,  though 
it  has  kept  pace  with  the  manufactures. 
Both  Dublin  and  Belfast  possess  strong 
central  labor  obdies,  and  the  Irish  trade- 
unionist  is  as  active  in  his  own  country 
as  he  is  in  other  climes. 

But  we  must  say  good-liy  to  Ireland 
for  the  present  with  its  green  iields  and 
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THE    GIANT'S    HEAD, 
North  Coast  Cliflfs  of  Ireland. 


Erin,  oh  Erin  I 

By  Thoma.s  Moore. 

Like    the   bright   lamp   that   shone   in   Kildare's 

holy  fane, 
And  burn'd  thro'   long  ages  of  darkness  and 

storm, 
Is  the  heart   that   sorrows  have  frowned  on   in 

vain, 
Whose    spirit    outlives    them,    unfading    and 

warm. 
Erin,  oh  Erin,  thus  bright  thro'  the  tears 
Of  a  long  night  of  bondage,  thy  spirit  appears. 

The    nations    have    fallen,    and    thou    still    art 

young. 
Thy   sun  is  but   rising,   when   others  are  set ; 
And  tho'  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  hath 

hung, 
The  full   noon   of  freedom   shall  beam   round 

thee  yet. 
l-:rin,  oh  Erin,  tho'  long  in  the  shade. 
Thy    star    will    shine    out    when    the    proudest 

shall   fade. 

Unchilled    by    the    rain,    and    unwaked    by    the 
wind. 
The    lily    lies    sleeping    thro'     winter's    cold 
hour, 


fertile  valleys,  its  moutains  and  rugged  Till  spring's  light  touch  her  fetters  unbind, 

,.         .                 1-11            •  And    daylight    and    liberty    bless    the    young 

coast  line,  its  peculiarly  charming  scenery  flower 

and  its  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  sons  -ph^s  grin,  oh  Erin,  thy  winter  is  past, 

and  daughters,  for  the  steamer  at  Larne  And  the  hope  that  lived  thro'  it  shall  blossom 

is  ready  to  take  us  to  Bonnie  Scotland.  at  last. 


APPROACH  TO  THE  RUINS  OF  DUNLUCE   CASTLE. 


SCOTLAND. 


HAT  stretch  of  tlic  Irish 
sea  known  as  the  North 
Channel  is  a  tnrhulcnt  and 
storm-tossed  hody  of  water 
where  strong  currents  meet, 
raise  quick,  choppy  waves  which 
make  the  boat  tremble  and  pitch  in  a 
manner  that  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
sailors,  but  mighty  inconvenient  to  the 
average  traveler. 

On  the  trip  that  took  us  from  Larne, 
Ireland  to  Stranraer,  Scotland,  more 
than  one  passenger  changed  complexion, 
acquiring  a  pasty  yellow,  which  pre- 
ceded a  hurried  trip  to  the  rail,  or  a 
quick  disappearance  to  the  cabin  below, 
followed  by  audible  evidence  of  inward 
anguish  and  strenuous  efforts  to  ransack 
and  discharge  everything  not  thoroughly 
fastened  to  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior. 

So  long  as  sea  sickness  does  not  over- 
take you  there  is  not  overmuch  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  giving  object  lessons 
of  the  inception,  progress  and  visible 
effects  of  the  ailment,  but  even  the  most 
carefree  and  philosophic  take  on  a  self- 
centered  interest  when  the  last  meal,  with 
a  family  of  first  and  second  cousins, 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  escape,  and 
generally  manage  to  do  so.  However, 
our  seasoned  traveler  smiles  and  tells  us 
that  the  experience  is  good  for  the  sys- 
tem, and  improves  the  appetite,  and  as 
we  know  that  there  must  be  an  ample 
empty  void  to  fill,  after  our  successful 
efiforts  to  discharge  cargo,  there  is  a  ray 
of  hope  to  cheer  us  as  the  headlands  of 
Loch  Ryan  loom  up  and  we  enter  its 
quiet  water,  headed  for  Stranraer,  which 
lies  at  its  farthest  end. 

The  first  view  of  Bonnie  Scotland  was 
the  bold  hills  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Ryan,  and  coming  down  to  meet  this 
arm  of  the  sea  were  the  green  hills  Car- 
rick,  dotted  here  and  there  with  fisher- 
men's homes  and  those  of  the  small 
tenant  farmers  who  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Stranraer  is  mostly  interesting  because 
\vc    can    leave    the    boat    here    and    step 


again  on  solid  ground,  and  also  because 
we  can  take  a  train  and  get  away  from  it. 

Some  thirty  miles  to  the  north  lies 
Ayr,  famous  the  world  over  as  the  birth- 
place of  that  great-hearted,  whole-souled, 
broad-minded  and  lovable  poet  of  the 
people,  Robbie  Burns,  whose  democratic 
ideas  and  love  for  his  fellowman  were 
crystallized  in  his  imperishable  and  in- 
spiring verse. 

The  road  to  Ayr  skirts  the  hills  of 
Carrick  and  the  sea,  giving  glimpses  of 
small  farms  and  cottages,  but  we  looked 
in  vain  for  the  proverbial  kilts  and  tar- 
tans. 

In  the  little  public  square  of  Ayr, 
which  is  entered  after  leaving  the  train, 
there  is  a  solid  block  of  granite  on 
which  rests  a  bronze  statue  of  Scotland's 
greatest  poet.  And  surely  no  man  has 
ever  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
city  of  his  nativity.  It  is  not  the  monu- 
ments so  much  as  the  houses,  the 
bridges,  the  rivers  and  the  other  points  of 
interest  which  he  made  the  subject  of 
his  imagination,  in  those  familiar  poems, 
of  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  Ride,  The  Brigs  o' 
Ayr,  The  Bonnie  Doon  and  many 
others.  To  visit  Ayr  is  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  Peasant  Poet,  and 
walk  through  the  streets  made  famous 
by  his  genius. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  a 
walk  over  the  auld  brig  o'  Ayr,  a  gray 
and  crumbling  structure,  built  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  in  fact  so  far  in  the  dim 
past  that  the  name  of  its  architect  and 
the  date  of  its  building  have  long  since 
been  forgotten. 

Just  now  it  is  being  repaired,  and  as 
we  unsling  the  camera  there  is  a  regret 
that  the  picture  must  be  marred  by  in- 
cluding the  false  work,  under  the  arches 
that  are  being  reconstructed.  For  Burn's 
sake  each  stone  in  the  bridge  is  being 
returned  to  its  former  position,  and  by 
and  by  when  the  false  work  is  removed 
the  old  bridge  will  ag^in  appear  as  it 
did  when  the  poet  and  his  friends 
crossed   it    at    tlic   close   of   a   social    eve- 
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ning,  or  when  standing  on  its  foot  path 
he  looked  on  the  waters  flowing  beneath 
and  thought  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man." 

The  bridge  conjures  up  other  thoughts 
as    well,    of    the    lads    and    lassies    who 
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used  it  as  a  trysting  place,  and  of  tnnsc 
who  crossed  it  never  to  return. 

Retracing  our  steps  and  going  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
small  inn  on  the  main  street  which  we 
must  enter,  not  because  of  the  beverages 
sold  within,  though  these  are  up  to  the 


standard  judging  from  the  local  verdict. 
The  license  could  be  taken  frbm  it,  how- 
ever, and  still  there  would  be  many 
visitors,  for  it  is  the  Tarn  o'  Shanter  inn, 
the  public  house  where  Burns'  Tarn 
()■  Sliar.ter,  Soutcr  Johnnie  and  many  an- 
other convivial  Scot  gathered  to  cheer 
the  inward  man,  and  pass  the  hours  in 
social  intercourse.  It  was  from  its  door- 
way that  Tam  mounted  his  faithful  Meg 
and  began  that  fearsome  ride  of  his,  im- 
mortalized by  Burns.  On  the  shelf  is 
the  stirrup  cup  which  for  many  years 
(lid  yoeman  service,  and  for  a  considera- 
ion  you  may  hold  it  in  your  hands,  and, 
well  what  would  you  hold  a  stirrup  cup 
in  your  hands  for,  just  to  look  at  it? 
True  you  might,  but  the  majority  choose 
to  put  it  to  further  use  and  drink  a  toast 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  used  in  the 
days  gone  by  for  auld  lang  sjme. 

Following  the  main  road  for  a  mile 
or  so  further  on,  past  modern  homes  and 
hedges,  we  stop  again,  this  time  before  a 
little  thatched  cottage  with  a  small  door 
and  two  windows,  through  one  of  which 
Burns  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  It  is  a 
humble  dwelling,  a  type  of  those  homes 
where  the  poor  farmer  and  farm  laborer 
lived,  but  it  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  immortal  truth  that  greatness  is  not 
always  born  in  a  palace  or  genius  in 
the  homes  of  the  well  to  do. 

The  inside  of  the  cottage  is  as  plain 
as  its  exterior.  There  are  two  living 
rooms,  one  of  which  contains  the  "set- 
in-bed"  in  which  the  poet  was  born.  In 
these  rooms  are  exhibited  some  of  the 
original  articles  used  by  the  Burns 
family,  while  in  the  yard  there  is  a 
museum  where  a  large  collection  of 
objects  connected  with  the  poet  are 
found,  including  several  of  his  original 
manuscripts.  But  there  yet  remains 
much  to  remind  us  of  him,  for  a 
little  further  down  the  road  is  a 
rootless  rum.  the  auld  kirk  o'  Alloway, 
snrroiuuled  by  a  church  yard  in  which 
tlie  poet's  f.uher  sleeps,  and  more 
iamous  because  through  its  paneless 
windows  Tam  o'  Shanter  saw  "Auld 
Reekie"  play  the  pipes  while  warlocks 
and   witches    danced.      It    was    from    its 
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walls  that  they  streamed  after  poor  Tarn 
had  broken  the  spell,  and  chased  him 
down  the  road  and  over  the  auld  brig 
o'  Doon,  where  faithful  Meg  lost  her 
tail  but  carried  her  master  over  the 
bridge's  keystone,  into  safety. 

The  old  church  is  in  Kilmarnock,  and 
but  a  few  steps  away  arises  that  im- 
pressive national  monument  to  Scot- 
land's beloved  son,  on  a  bit  of  rising  land, 
while  at  its  foot  flows  the  beautiful 
Doon  along  whose  banks  the  poet  used 
to  stroll,  and  of  which  he  wrote  those 
familiar  lines,  beginning  with — 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair." 

Over  its  waters  is  thrown  the  graceful 
single  arch  of  the  famous  old  bridge, 
and  there  remains  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  sentiment  around  it  for  all 
those  who  love  the  peasant  poet. 

The  Doon  is  a  beautiful  stream,  flow- 
ing through  some  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural lands  of  Ayrshire,  with  riffles 
here  and  there  in  its  course,  and  now  and 
then  a  salmon  pool,  its  banks  lined  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Three  new  bridges 
span  it  at  Kilmarnock,  but  it  is  the  auld 


brig  that  attracts  the  visitor  and  always 
will. 

Aside  from  the  recollections  of  Burns, 
which  it  contains,  Ayr  has  but  few  at- 
tractions for  the  travelor,  though  there 
is  an  old  tower  that  at  one  period  faced 
Cromwell's  artillery,  and  along  the  ocean 
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front  a  splendid  esplanade  and  sea  wall 
constructed  from  massive  blocks  of  stone 
and  extending  for  some  two  miles  along 
the  water  front.  Back  of  it  is  a  large 
public  playground  where  thousands 
gather  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
enjoy  the  air  in  unrestricted  liberty,  no 
signs  or  policemen  being  seen  to  keep 
you  off  the  grass.  Across  the  waters 
some  few  miles  away  rises  the  Holy  Isle, 
and  beyond  it  the  island  of  Arran,  which 
serve  to  give  added  beauty  to  the  scenery 
of  Ayr. 

Some  thirty  miles  northward  there  lies 
another  famous  city,  the  largest  in  Scot- 
land, and  exceeded  in  population  and 
importance  in  Great  Britain  by  London 
only.  It  is  an  eminently  practical  city 
that  lines  both  banks  of  the  Clyde,  for 
Glasgow,  is  an  industrial  center  where  in 
addition  to  ship  building  almost  every- 
thing from  jewelry  to  armor  plate  is 
manufactured.  Here  it  was  that  James 
Watt  constructed  the  first  steam  engine 
in  1763,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a 
leading  center  for  engines,  both  station- 
ary and  marine.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  a  wage  question  between  the  mold- 
ers    and    foundrymen    was    reaching    its 
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crisis  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
see?-,g  the  foundries  of  the  Clyde,  though 
thrjugh  the  assistance  of  James  M. 
Jack,  Secretary  of  the  A.  I.  M.  of  S., 
and  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Richmond, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, a  visit  was  made  to  the  G.  &  J. 
Wier  works,  the  largest  pump  manu- 
facturers in  Great  Britain,  but  this  is 
another  story.  The  city  does  not  differ 
much  from  other  large  manufacturing 
centers,  its  building  being  comparatively 
modern  and  solidly  constructed  of  stone 


are  more  comfortable,  are  more  cleanly, 
and  give  better  service  than  when  they 
were  owned  by  a  private  corporation. 
And  then  the  fares  are  cheaper,  much  so 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  penny  carries 
you  for  miles,  and  in  the  morning  and 
at  night  when  the  workmen  go  to  and 
from  their  work  they  pay  but  a  ha'penny 
— that  is,  one  hundred  rides  for  one  dol- 
lar. The  motormen  and  conductors  are 
the  best  paid  in  Scotland,  and  their 
hours  of  labor  are  the  minimum  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain. 
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and  brick.  Some  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  on  every  hand  are  the  evidences 
that  the  industries  dominate  it. 

There  are  some  features  of  Glasgow, 
however,  which  warrant  attention,  for  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  governed  city  in  the  world.  IKre 
the  hard-headed,  clear-thinking  Scot, 
gave  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities,  and  then  when  he 
thought  he  was  right  went  ahead  and 
placed  his  convictions  into  practice. 

The  street  cars,  or  tramways  as  they 
are  called,  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the   city,   with    one  result   that   the  cars 


Then  the  city  owns  its  water,  gas  and 
electric  works,  and  gives  better  service 
than  has  been  possible  under  private 
ownership.  But  the  civic  spirit  has  not 
stopped  here,  for  the  city  has  erected 
model  lodging  houses,  many  public  baths, 
and  public  wash  houses,  where  for  the 
most  nominal  charge  the  housewife,  or 
washerwoman,  can  have  the  use  of  tubs, 
hot  and  cold  water,  drying  lines,  etc. 

To  the  molder  there  is  another  interest, 
for  in  addition  to  the  many  foundries, 
there  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  As- 
sociated Iron  Holders  of  Scotland,  where 
in  a  bnililing  owned  by  the  national 
union,   its  business   is   transacted.      Thi? 
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building  does  more  than  house  the  na- 
tional officers,  for  there  are  several  floors 
which  are  rented  for  other  purposes,  the 
income  yielding  excellent  returns  on  the 
investment.  Instead  of  paying  rent  for 
their  headquarters,  which  means  so  much 
out  of  the  weekly  dues  every  year,  the 
molders  made  an  investment  that  has 
proved  a  continued  source  of  profit. 

A  most  cordial  welcome  was  given  to 
the  editor  by  Secretary  Jack  and  his  as- 
sistant, John  Brown,  and  the  system  of 
membership  records  was  thoroughly  ex- 


cause  in  the  seventy-nine  years  of  their 
existence  the  members  of  the  union  have 
learned  that  they  cannot  get  more  out  of 
their  treasury  than  they  pay  in,  and  as 
they  look  to  their  trade-union  for  benefits 
and  protection,  and  know  that  these  will 
rise  or  decrease  in  proportion  to  their 
payments,  they  have  indicated  their  de- 
sire for  more  and  more  of  this  world's 
comforts  by  paying  higher  and  higher 
dues.  And  then  they  have  a  way  of  elect- 
ing men  from  their  own  ranks  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  city  hall.  This  is  one  of  the 
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plained.  During  the  visit  two  facts  were 
brought  out  which  indicated  the  financial 
stability  of  the  union.  It  has  the  largest 
per  capita  reserve  fund  of  any  trade- 
union  in  the  world,  and  its  members  pay 
forty-eight  cents  per  week  in  dues.  Some 
of  our  members  think  that  forty  cents 
per  week  is  high  dues,  but  here  are  mold- 
ers paying  forty-eight  cents  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  are  not  nearly  as  high, 
and  they  are  now  thinking  of  increasing 
them. 

It  is  not  that  they  are  careless  of  their 
money;  far  from  it,  for  no  one  is  more 
insistent  on  getting  full  value  for  what 
he     pays  than  the  canny  Scot.     It  is  be- 


reasons  that  the  public  utilities  of  Glas- 
gow are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
Before  leaving  Glasgow  a  banquet  was 
given  by  the  officers  and  executive  board 
of  the  union,  and  gathered  around  a  table 
heaped  with  tempting  food  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  Scottish  brethren  gave  ex- 
pression of  their  sincere  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  make  the  agree- 
ment now  in  existence  between  the  two 
countries  of  practical  benefit  to  all 
affected,  and  a  tie  which  would  bind  us 
closer  together,  and  strengthen  our  hands 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  molder's 
condition. 
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While  in  Glasgow  it  rained.  There 
they  call  it  a  Scotch  mist,  and  it  misted 
heavily  and  frequently  during  our  stay. 
It  looked  as  though  it  rained  all  of  the 
time,  which  prompted  us  to  ask  the  land- 
lord if  it  rained  every  day.  In  good 
broad  Scotch  and  proverbial  dry  wit  he 
informed  us  that  it  did  not,  for  some- 
times it  snowed,  and  we  asked  no  more 
questions. 

Some  sixty  miles  separate  Glasgow 
from  Edinburgh,  the  Athens  of  Scotland, 
and  it  takes  about  as  many  minutes  to 
make  the  journey  on  the  express  trains 
running  between  the  two  cities.  It  was 
night  w-hen  we  arrived,  and  a  blanket  of 
Scotch  mist  hid  everything  except  the 
faint  glow  of  electric  lights. 

Fair  skies  greeted  us,  however,  in  the 
morning,  and  gave  a  first  glimpse  of 
Princes  street,  the  most  beautiful  street 
in  Europe,  because  of  its  situation,  and 
the  natural  scenery  and  buildings  which 
lie  on  one  side.  The  city  is  built  on 
hills  with  deep  ravines  between,  and  i> 
capped  by  that  mass  of  buildings  which 
are  enclosed  by  the  grim  gray  walls  of 
Edinburgh  Castle. 

With  the  castle,  and  castle  gardens  to 
the  right,  Princess  street  leads  down  to- 
wards Calton  hill,  on  which  many  im- 
posing buildings  have  been  erected.  The 
gardens  form  one  side  of  the  street  for 
most    of    its    distance,    and    these    slope 


down  to  the  deep  ravine  which  separates 
them  from  the  precipitous  rock  on  which 
the  castle  stands.  Half  way  down  Princes 
street  are  the  art  galleries  looking  like 
Greek  temples,  and  further  down  the 
railway  station  spans  the  valley  and  by 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  ravine 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  art  galleries 
there  rises  a  graceful  Gothic  monument 
covering  a  marble  statute  of  Sir  Walter 
.Scott. 

Whether  under  noonday  skies  or  when 
the  full  moon  sends  down  its  mellow- 
lights.  Princes  street,  with  its  castle,  its 
gardens  and  monuments  on  one  side, 
and  its  buildings  and  Calton  hill  affords 
a  wealth  of  beauty  and  impressions 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

There  are  other  streets  to  be  seen 
which,  while  not  so  charming,  hold  us  in 
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ASSISTANT,  JOHN  BROWN. 
In  the  doorway  of  their  Office,  221  W.  George  St. 


as  firm  a  grip  because  of  the  historic 
romances  and  tragedies  which  they  con- 
tain. Let  us  first  prepare  for  them  I)y 
going  around  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  through 
the  old  Grass  Market,  and  up  steep 
streets  until  we  enter  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  castle's  entrance. 

Away  back  in  the  year  617  A.  D. 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  erected  a 
fort  on  this  steep  and  cliff-like  rock,  and 
the  settlement  which  grew  around  it  was 
called  Edwin's  Burg.  After  him  others 
built  and  extended  the  walls  until  they 
enclosed  chapels,  palaces,  parliament 
halls,  barracks  and  the  seat  of  Scottish 
royalty. 

But  let  us  enter,  by  passing  over  a 
moat  long  since  filled  in  and  under  a 
grim  doorway  with  thick  walls  of 
masonry  through   which   in   former  days 


the  ponderous  portcullis  slid.  There  are 
high  walls  everywhere  and  other  gates  to 
pass  through  before  the  central  part  of 
the  walls  are  reached.  Here  is  the  huge 
banqueting  hall  where  the  fairest  and 
bravest  of  the  land  used  to  assemble,  to 
the  left  is  part  of  an  old  palace  where,  in 
one  of  the  rooms  which  you  are  allowed 
to  enter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  1560,  who  later  became 
James  I  of  England.  It  was  from  one 
of  its  rooms  that  this  infant  was  placed 
in  a  basket  and  lowered  by  a  rope  to 
friends  beneath,  so  that  he  might  be  bap- 
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tized  in  the  church  to  which  the  mother 
Queen  belonged.  In  another  room, 
strongly  guarded,  is  the  Scottish  regalia, 
consisting  of  crowns,  jewi-ls,  the  mace 
and  other  objects  which  were  used, 
some  of  them  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  Queeo 
Mary  and  other  of  Scotland's  rulers. 

Not  far  away  is  the  Argyle  tower 
where  the  great  Duke  was  kept  a 
prisoner  until  led  forth  to  execution  and 
where  many  another  noble  prisoner  spent 
his  last  hours.  On  the  highest  point  is 
the  oldest  building  within  the  walls, 
Queen  Margaret's  chapel,  erected  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  a  few  paces  away 
Mons  Meg,  a  famous  cannon,  which 
in  days  passed  roared  out  its  defiance  to 
the  invader.  It  was  made  of  welded 
])ars  instead  of  cast  iron,  and  its  bore 
is  so  large  that  a  child  can  easily  creep 
into  its  grim  mouth.  When  it  was  made 
and  where  no  one  knows  today.  At  one 
time  it  was  believed  that  this  monster 
was  forged  by  Belgian  workmen,  but 
now  it  is  credited  to  Scottish  mechanics 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But    even    a    partial    account    of    the 
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castle  and  its  history  is  impossible  in 
these  pages,  for  there  are  other  buildings 
of  interest  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  a 
history  of  sieges  and  heroic  defense 
which  could  fill  volumes.  As  we  leave 
the  stirring  notes  of  a  pibroch  strike  the 
ear  and  around  the  corner  of  a  tower 
there  came  marching  a  corporal's  guard, 
in  full  Highland  costume,  with  a  piper 
at  their  head.  It  was  the  guard  returning 
from  Holyrood  palace,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  away. 

Leaving  the  castle  by  the  only  neck  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  lower  town, 
we  pass  down  Castle  Hill  and  the  Lawn- 
market  and  enter  High  street,  then  down 
the  Cannongate  to  Holyrood  Palace.  On 
the  right  we  pass  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  a 
relic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
John  Knox,  the  great  reformer,  preached 
at  times,  and  where  Jenney  Geddes  threw 
her  stool  at  Dean  Hanna.  A  little  further 
down  on  the  other  side  we  enter  the 
house  where  the  fearless  Knox  lived  and 
died,  and  then  re-entering  the  Cannongate 
we  pass  a  tower  with  a  large  projecting 
clock,  the  old  Cannongate  Tolbooth, 
erected  in  1591.  At  the  base  of  the  tower 
is  an  opening  leading  to  Tolbooth  Wynd, 


JOHN  KNOX  HOUSE 
On     the    Cannongate,     Edinburgh. 

where  on  December  21,  1864,  David 
Black,  the  former  editor  of  our  journal, 
was  born.  All  around  are  interesting 
building  for  this  is  the  older  portion  of 
the  city  and  the  royal  processions  and 
daily    journeys    between    the    castle    and 
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WIXG  OF  HOLYROOD  PALACE, 

Showing  private  dining  room  and  bed  room  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  second  story  front; 
Lord  Darnley's  below,  and  audience  chamber 
at  left  hand. 


Holyrood  palace  passed  through  the 
Cannongate.  Branching  off  are  the 
wynds,  which  wind  in  and  out  over  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  sloping  land,  and 
then  there  are  a  number  of  small  squares 
surrounded  by  houses,  on  each  side, 
called  "closes,"  with  entrances  leading  to 
the  street,  for  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
Cannongate  was  through  thick  walls 
protected    by    heavy    gates    which    were 


barred   at  night,  to  protect  the  inmates 
of  the  "close." 

We  will  not  spend  much  time  roaming 
through  Holyrood  Palace  and  its  Abbey, 
but  go  at  once  to  the  principal  points  of 
interest,  the  wing  which  contains  Mary 
of  Scots  private  dining  room,  bed  room, 
audience  chamber  and  council  room, 
while  underneath  were  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  her  consort.  Lord  Darnley. 
I'hese  rooms  are  finished  in  oak  black- 
ened with  age,  the  walls  of  which  were 
at  one  time  covered  by  tapestry.  The 
ceilings  are  decorated  with  panels  be- 
tween the  oaken  beams  which  support 
them.  The  unfortunate  Queen's  private 
rooms  still  contain  many  articles  which 
she  used,  and  the  large  bed  with  its  four 
posts  and  silken  covering  though  worn 
and  faded  now,  give  elegance  to  the 
apartment  which  opens  from  her  dress- 
ing room.  Beyond  is  the  private  dining 
room  from  which  Rizzio  was  dragged, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  audience  chamber 
a  brass  tablet  marks  the  spot  where  he 
breathed  his  last  as  the  assassins  stood 
around  him.  Opposite  the  palace,  but 
divided  by  a  street  cut  through  in  mod- 
ern times,  is  a  quaint  little  building 
erected  as  a  bathhouse  for  the  Queen. 
There  is  much  to  interest  anyone  in 
Scottish  history  at  any  time,  but  the  tales 
of  its  kings  and  queens,  its  warriors  and 
statesmen,  the  romance  and  tragedy  and 
intrigue  of  the  royal  court,  quicken  the 
memory  and  stimulate  the  imagination  as 
we  tread  the  narrow  winding  stairs  of 
the   towers   which   had  often   echoed  the 
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footsteps  of  those  whose  lives  play  an 
important  part  in  Scotland's  story. 

Here  the  fierce  and  loyal  Highland 
chieftains  met  their  ruler,  and  mingled 
with  the  suave  and  intriguing  diplomats 
attending  the  throne.  Here  pages  and 
maids  in  waiting,  followed  the  manners 
of  their  masters  and  entered  into  their 
little  romances  with  the  same  ardor  that 
was  shown  by  their  seniors. 

In  Holyrood's  chambers  John  Knox 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  Lowly  Naza- 
rene,  and  in  the  adjoining  Abbey  the 
monks  chanted  praise  to  the  Almighty 
and  peace  to  man,  and  yet  human  pas- 
sions at  times  ran  riot,  and  the  assassin's 
dagger  spilled  innocent  blood  to  gratify 
hatred  and  jealousy. 

The  belted  Earls  and  chieftains  no 
longer  enter  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
their  armed  retainers.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  are  but  an  inspiring  memory,  but 
there  is  a  something  left  to  recall  them, 
for  the  castle  is  garrisoned  by  Highland 
regiments,  who  in  their  brilliant  and 
picturesque  uniforms,  of  tartan,  with 
kilts,  sporans,  and  bare  knees  march  the 
streets,    while    the    regimental    pipers    in 


RUINS   OF    ROSLIX    CASTLE, 
Former    stronghold    of    the    Sinclairs. 


full  costume  lead  them,  playing  those 
stirring  airs  of  the  Scottish  hills  and 
border.  A  single  piper  can  make  music 
which  stirs  the  blood,  but  when  a  dozen 
of  them  pass  by  with  ribbons  flying,  giv- 
ing to  the  winds  the  quickening  strains 
of  some  wild  highland  call  to  arms,  we 
can  better  understand  the  fighting  spirit 


MOXS    MF.G. 
The  famous  cannon  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Queen  Margaret's  Chapel,  erected  in   the  11th   Century. 
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which  the  Scotch  pipers  have  been  able 
to  awaken  upon  the  battle  field. 

Before    leaving    Edinbiirg    we    took    a 
drive  through  the  beautiful   Pcntlands,  a 


SCOTT'S   MONUMENT,    PRINCES 
STEEET,    KDINHURCH. 

rolling  agricultural  country,  where  once 
the  Roman  legions  built  their  military 
camp,  then  to  Carlops  and  back  by  way 
of  Roslin  Castle,  where  in  the  fourteenth 


century  the  Sinclairs,  Earls  of  Orkney, 
built  their  stronghold  on  a  rock  where 
the  river  Esk  washes  its  feet. 

There  is  little  left  of  the  castle  now, 
but  you  can  go  through  the  ruins,  far 
below  the  former  living  rooms,  where  the 
live  rock  was  cut  and  tunnelled  to  form 
passage  ways  and  the  dungeons. 

Were  you  ever  in  jail?  I  mean  as  a 
visitor,  of  course.  If  you  have  been, 
imagine  a  small  room  far  down  in  the 
solid  rock,  with  no  light  or  air,  except 
that  which  can  enter  by  a  little  slit  in 
the  stones  over  head,  and  you  can  see 
one  of  several  chambers  where  the  Sin- 
clairs were  wont  to  place  their  prisoners. 
The  rooms  are  chill  and  damp,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  heating  them,  neither  are 
there  any  arrangements  for  sanitation, 
and  a  few  months  confinement  must  have 
broken  the  health  if  not  the  wall  of  those 
who  were  confined. 

They  must  have  been  hearty  eaters 
in  those  days  for  the  old  castle 
kitchen  has  a  fireplace  where  whole 
oxen  were  roasted,  and  where  there 
was  room  for  several  sheep  at  a 
time.  While  Roslin  castle  is  interesting 
the  chapel  is  more  so.  It  was  erected 
in  1446,  and  no  where  in  Great  Britain  is 
there  anything  like  it  of  the  same  period. 
The  architectural  design  is  not  what 
holds  attention,  so  much  as  the  infinite 
variety  and  richness  of  the  ornamenta- 
tions, both  exterior  and  interior.  The 
columns,  doorways  and  arches  are  carved 
in  a  thousand  fantastic  figures,  deeply 
.graved  o:"  standing  out  in.  bold  relief, 
until  the  detail  seems  to  run  riot  of 
fancy  and  design.  The  chapel  is  still  used, 
and  the  the  worshippers  tread  the  floors 
which  cover  the  bones  of  those  who  once 
owned  it,  and  were  buried  beneath  its 
roof. 

There  is  one  trip  which  everyone  nuist 
make  who  visits  Edinburgh,  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  whose  rugged  mountains  and 
beautiful  lakes  have  been  made  familiar 
to  us  all  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  vivid  de- 
scriptions in  Rob  Roy  and  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake. 

A  pleasant  way  to  reach  tlicni  is  from 
F.dinhurgh,    this    route    taking    you    over 
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the  great  cantilever  bridge  which  spans 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  then  through 
Dunfermline  to  Sterling,  where  a  stop 
is  made  to  visit  the  famous  castle. 
Sterling  is  the  center  of  some  of  Scot- 
lands  most  stirring  history,  and  contains 
some  of  its  typical  rugged  scenery.  The 
castle  is  perched  upon  the  crest  of  a 
steep  and  scarified  rock  resembling  some- 
what the  castle  rock  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  practically  impregnable  to  besiegers 
before  the  advent  of  cannon. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  some  of 
Scotland's  most  famous  battlelields. 
Within  sight  of  the  castle,  at  Cam 
buskenneth,  Kenneth  II  fought  the  Picts 
in  843  A.  D.  In  1297  Sir  William 
Wallace,  that  sturdy  patriot,  fought 
the  battle  of  Sterling  Bridge,  and  but 
a  stone's  throw  away,  some  seventeen 
years  later,  Robert  the  Bruce,  with 
the  pick  of  Scotland's  bravest  gath- 
ered around  him,  fought  the  decisive- 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  carrying  to 
complete  victory  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
patriots  led  by  Wallace.  Not  far  away 
James  III  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Sauchie  Burn  in  1488.  and  during  thr 
rebellion,  Sheriffmuir  was  fought  in  171 -V 
Situated  as  Sterling  is  where  the  wind- 
ing Forth  flows  into  the  firth  with  tlu- 
rolling  Ochils  to  the  east  and  the  High- 
land fastnesses  to  the  west  it  occupied  a 
strategical  position  that  made  it  a  cen- 
tral point  for  defenders  and  invaders. 

Leaving  Sterling  and  skirting  the  base 
of  the  castle  we  pass  through  hills  cov- 
ered with  purple  heather  until  Aberfoyl^- 
is  reached.  Here  the  trains  can  go  no 
further,  for  the  outward  ramparts  of  the 
highlands  loom  up  and  Craigmore  blocks 
the  way. 

The  coach  climbs  its  steep  sides  until 
the  pass  is  reached,  and  then  a  short 
drive  carries  us  over  the  crest,  revealing 
the  beauties  of  the  eastern  highlands.  In 
front  Ben  Ledi  raises  his  rugged  ami 
stone-crowned  head,  and  betw-een  to  tlu' 
east,  winds  the  charming  valley  in  which 
lays  Loch  Vennachar.  At  its  farthest 
end,    barely   seen,    is    Coilantogle    Ford, 

"Far  past  Clan   Alpines   outward   guard," 
where    Fitz    James    and    Roderick    Dhii. 


fought    their   duel,   and   nearer   to    us    is 
Lanrick   M^ad,  win  rr  the   fiery   Rnckrick 
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mustered  the  fighting  men  of  Clan  Alpine. 
The  road  passes  by  Loch  Achry  and 
then  plunges  into  that  wild  rock-heaped 
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BOATMAN  OF  TIIK  SCOTCH  HIGHLANDS, 
Showing  kilt  and  sporan. 


pass  called  the  Trossacks,  where  in  be- 
tween the  mountains  the  rocks  have  been 
torn  asunder  and  heaped  up  in  mounds 
and  glens,  giving  the  place  a  rugged 
beauty  that  holds  the  imagination  in  its 
grasp.  The  road  winds  in  and  out,  up 
and  over,  through  birches,  pine  trees  and 
fragrant  heather  until  suddenly  emerging 
from  a  glen  a  deep  blue  body  of  water 
appears. 


"One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promentory,  creek,  and  bay." 

Near  the  landing  is  a  small  rocky 
island,  at  many  times  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  the  clansman.  Here  Ellen  Douglas, 
with  her  father,  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  Clan  Alpines'  chieftain,  and  to  the 
north  lies  the  silver  strand  where  she 
beached  her  shallop  to  meet  her  father 
and  met  Snowdoun's  knight  instead.  On 
one  side  rises  the  rocky  mass  of  Ben 
Venue,  on  the  other  Ben  A'an  lifts  his 
purple  head.  This  impressive  mountain 
scenery  has  been  well  described  by  Scott 
where  he  says  : 

"High  on   the  south,   huge   Ben    Venue, 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,    knolls    and    mounds,   confus'dly    hurl'd 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 

A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar. 
While  on  the  earth  through  middle  air, 
Ben  A'an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 

Leaving  Ellen's  Isle  with  its  romantic 
history  behind,  and  passing  over  the  blue 
waters  of  Loch  Katrine,  there  is  a  clear 
view  of  the  high  hills  that  slope  down 
to  the  beach  and  the  glens  through  which 
the  deer  come  to  drink,  and  the  highland 
huntsman  or  warrior  found  his  way.  At 
the  further  end  is  Glengyle,  the  land  of 
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the  Macgregors  and  here  Rob  Roy,  the 
famous  chieftain,  was  born  in  1671. 

Mountains  again  bar  the  way,  and  a 
coach  is  necessary  to  carry  us  over  the 
pass  between  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch 
Lomond.  This  ride  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  peaks  of  the  highlands,  with  their 
cloud-capped  heads,  including  the  lofty 
summit  of  Ben  Lomond.  We  land  on 
Loch  Lomond's  shores  at  Inversnaid, 
where  we  get  our  first  view  of  its  placid 
island  dotted  waters.  We  are  still  in  the 
land  of  the  Macgregors,  and  a  half  mile 
away  is  Rob  Roy's  cave  where,  when 
hard  pressed,  he  used  to  hide,  and  where 
the  great  Bruce  himself  found  refuge  at 
one  time. 

A  charming  little  stream,  the  Arklet, 
runs  down  a  glen  and  then  tumbles 
over  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  Inversnaid 
and  rushes  between  the  boulders  into 
the  lake.  Loch  Lomond,  some  twenty 
miles  long,  contains  even  a  greater 
variety  of  charming  and  impressive 
scenery '  than  Loch  Katrine  and  has  a 
greater    wealth    of    historic   associations. 

The  upper  end  of  the  lake  lies  be- 
tween the  most  rugged  and  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  highlands,  some  of  these 
springing  up  from  its  very  waters'  edge 
and  others  throwing  down  huge  should- 


INVERSXAID  FALLS,  LOCH   LOMOND. 

ers  of  rock  like  the  gigantic  outworks  of 
some  Cyclops  fortress.  Their  base  is 
covered  with  foliage  and  above,  the  bare 
rocks  show  white  with  quartz  in  patches, 
and  green  and  purple  as  the  sunlight 
shifts,  or  clouds  pass  over  head.  As  we 
go  southward  the  land  becomes  more 
level,  and  many  islands  appear,  covered 
with    trees    and    the   ruins   of   some   dis- 
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O'    FORTH    AT   ABERFOYLE. 

"These  rugged  hills,  this  softened  vale  were 
once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael." 


mantled    castle    showing    between    them 
now  and  then. 

.\fter  passing  through  the  highlands  of 
Scotland    we    can    better    appreciate    the 
words  of  Robbie  Burns  : 
My   heart's   in    the   Highlands,   my    heart    is   not 

here. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,   and   following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever   I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell    to   the   mountains   high   covered   with 

snow; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  vallies  below; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 

Before  leaving  Scotland  let  us  pay  a 
visit  to  Scott's  home  in  Abbotsford  and 
view  the  ruins  of  its  most  beautiful 
Abbeys,  Melrose  and  Dryburgh. 

Abbotsford  house  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  valley  where  the  Tweed  flow:^, 
and  we  can  enter  and  pass  into  the  li 
brary  where  Scott  wrote  some  of  hi- 
immortal  poems,  and  conceived  that  w'cl> 
of  romance  which  gives  to  his  novels  the 
facination  which  they  possess.  Here  are 
the  books  he  loved  to  read  and  the  desk 
where  his  labors  were  performed.  Their 
is  an  oak-ribbed  armory,  filled  with 
weapons  and  armor  of  a  former  day,  and 
then  a  little  museum  where  the  pistols 
owned  by  Claverhouse,  the  gun,  a  knife 
and  pouch  used  by  Rob  Roy,  and  many 


other  weapons  and  articles  at  one  time 
the  property  of  some  of  Scotland's  his- 
toric characters.  Nearer  the  center  of 
the  town  rise  up  the  gray  ruins  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
north.  Begun  in  twelfth  century  by  David 
I.  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
though  roofless  today,  with  its  walls 
bare  and  crumbling,  it  still  retains  a 
marked  beauty  of  outline  and  proportion. 
The  windows  are  no  more,  but  the 
slender  and  graceful  Gothic  frames  of 
>ti)ne  which  held  them,  remain  intact  and 
I'lll  the  paneless  space  with  their  delicate 
tracery.  There  is  an  ample  church  yard 
where  many  a  high  church  dignitary 
and  noble  lie  buried,  their  dust  mingling 
with  that  of  those  of  lowlier  birth  on 
earth,  but  children  of  the  same  Father 
of  All.  Inside  the  Abbey  kings  and  earls 
found  their  tomb,  and  the  great  wizard 
Michael  Scott,  was  here  interred.  Under 
the  great  arched  window  in  front  of 
which  an  altar  had  stood,  is  buried  in 
its  silver  case  the  heart  of  Scotland's 
great  hero,  the  victor  of  Bannockburn, 
Robert  the  Bruce.  He  had  requested 
that  his  heart  should  be  placed  in  a  silver 
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MELROSE  ABBEY'S  RUIXS  GRAY. 

case  and  interred  in  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
at  Jerusalem,  but  those  entrusted  with 
the  task  met  defeat  in  Spain,  and  his 
valiant  heart  was  returned,  to  rest  in  the 
land  he  loved  so  well,  under  the  shadow 
of  its  great  Abbey. 

The  old  Abbey  builders  loved'  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Tweed,  and  but  a 
few  miles  away  they  built  another  mag- 
nificent church,  with  its  accompanying 
chapter  house,  refectory,  cloisters  and 
domestic  buildings  at  Dryburgh.  These 
ruins  are  now  detached  masses  of  mason- 
ry, and  nothing  remains  of  the  church 
but  a  high  wall  containing  the  great 
window  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  a 
small  section  in  which  are  interred  the 
bodies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  wife, 
their  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  resting  at 
their  feet.  Here  members  of  the  Scott 
family  had  been  interred  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  Sir  Walter  desired  to  rest 
beside  the  ancestors  of  his  clan.  Going 
through  the  ruins  we  can  enter  the 
spacious  store  rooms  and  cellars  of  the 
Abbey,  pass  by  the  huge  kitchen,  and 
then  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  thick 
walled  room  where  the  Abbots'  gold  and 
silver  plate  was  kept,  and  the  precious 


jewels  with  which  the  Abbey  had  been 
endowed. 

The  evidences  of  former  splendor  sup- 
plied by  the  now  crumbling  and  dis- 
mantled ruins,  tell  the  story  of  life  and 
its  eventual  end. 

While  we  may  wish  that  wc  could 
mingle  for  a  moment  with  those  who 
used  to  throng  these  buildings  and  ob- 
serve their  manners  and  customs,  we  are 
decidedly  thankful  that  we  live  in  these 
democratic  days  where  worth  and  ability 
count  for  much  more  than  they  did  when 
one  man  was  master  and  the  other  a  serf, 
according  to  the  chance  of  birth. 

Nothing  in  general  has  been  said  about 
the  trade-union  movement  in  Scotland,  as 
this  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  hope  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject when  we  enter  the  boundaries  of 
Mcrric  England. 
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Q^|X  our  brief  journey  through 
<^  1  Mcrrie  England  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  any 
extended  account  of  the 
cities  visited,  and  the  his- 
toric places,  the  palaces,  cathedrals  and 
public  buildings  which  were  seen.  It 
will  be  more  profitable  to  give  attention 
to  the  people  themselves,  the  industrial 
conditions  which  have  afifected  them 
and  the  English  workmen's  efforts  to 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  industrial 
justice. 

The  great  port  of  Liverpool,  the  iron 
industries  of  Birmingham,  the  cotton 
mills  of  Manchester  and  the  workmen's 
quarters  of  London  supplied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  English  workman 
as  he  is  in  these  teeming  centers  and 
to  note  his  appearance  and  manner  of 
living,  as  well  as  some  of  the  serious 
problems  which  affect  him. 

Before  plunging  into  this  subject  let 
us  get  a  glimpse  of  old  England  as  it  can 
be  seen  in  Chester,  with  its  quaint 
houses  and  streets,  and  the  great  mili- 
tary wall  which  surrounds  the  center 
of  the  town.  Old  England  and  the 
Roman  have  both  left  their  mark  here, 
for  Chester  was  founded  by  Caesar's 
army  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
there  remain  many  monuments  of  their 
activities.  The  old  wall,  well  over  a 
mile  long,  protects  the  more  ancient  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  river  Dee  is  spanned 
by  a  stone  bridge  which  silently  testifies 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Roman  builder. 

The  wall,  while  level,  varies  in  height 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  owing  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  land,  and  in  places  it 


is  wide  enough  for  two  or  three  car- 
riages to  pass  abreast,  while  in  others  it 
does  not  allow  for  more  than  a  roomy 
footpath.  Here  and  there  a  tower 
springs  up  at  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
from  one  of  these  King  Charle  s  I 
watched  his  troops  while  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  battered  their  ranks  and  finally 
drove  the  cavaliers  from  the  field. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the 
water  tower  which  guarded  an  approach 
to  the  Dee  and  gave  the  Roman  troops 
a  safe  access  to  the  water,  when  hard 
pressed  by  besiegers.  It  stands  out 
some  distance  from  the  main  wall,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  strong  ram- 
part. On  its  top  the  Roman  sentinel 
used  to  pace  his  weary  night  long  watch, 
and  the  standards  and  eagles  of  imperial 
Rome  decorated  its  walls.  Perhaps 
Caesar  himself  stood  upon  its  summit 
while  dreaming  of  the  future,  and  nour- 
ishing those  plans  for  world-wide  con- 
quest, which  finally  placed  him  upon  a 
throne,  and  then  caused  him  to  fall,  a 
victim  to  his  greatness,  by  the  assassin's 
knife. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  Roman 
power  and  splendor  at  every  hand,  and 
in  the  local  museum  the  antiquarian 
could  spend  many  a  day.  But,  perhaps, 
we  are  more  interested  in  the  present, 
and  besides  old  inscriptions  are  hard  to 
decipher  and  even  more  difficult  to  fully 
understand.  The  Roman,  great  as  he 
was  in  his  day,  proved  unable  to  build 
his  nation  as  strongly  as  the  walls  he 
constructed,  to  defend  it,  for  these 
stand  today,  while  the  story  of  his  deeds 
and  his  people  are  ancient  history. 
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Of  almost  equal  interest  to  what 
remains  of  Roman  occupation,  are  the 
old  houses  which  were  built  by  the 
sturdy  Englishmen  of  the  12th  and  later 
centuries.  There  is  one  which  was 
erected  in  1603  that  is  still  occupied  as 
a  dwelling,  and  while  weather-beaten 
and  showing  its  age,  appears  to  have 
many  years  of  usefulness  yet.  The 
lower  course  is  of  brick,  on  which  the 
solid  oak  frames  had  been  laid,  the  walls 
being  constructed  of  the  same  enduring 
wood,  protected  by  plaster,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
On  the  same  street  is  an  old  hotel,  called 
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the  Bear  and  Billet,  which  looks  as 
though  it  might  have  been  built  in  the 
same  period. 

All  around  are  to  be  seen  these  old 
houses  with  their  weather-worn  oak 
frames  and  plaster,  each  story  being 
larger  than  the  lower  one  and  projecting 
over  the  street,  some  of  them  overlap- 
ping the  lower  story  so  far  that  posts  are 
required  to  support  them,  some  of  these 
standing  on  the  center  of  the  sidewalk 
and  others  on  the  curb,  where  the  side- 
walk touches  the  street.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked  in  the  older  portion 
of  the  town  and  not  much  traffic  can  pass 
through  them.     But  Chester  is  not  a  city 


where  industrial  problems  can  be  studied, 
and  then  before  looking  into  some  of 
these  it  may  be  as  well  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Manchester,  not  many  miles  away, 
where  the  oldest  molders'  union  in 
existence  has  its  headquarters. 

Previous  arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  the  Editor  was  welcomed  by  the 
ofiiccrs  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders,  at  their  office  building,  which 
was  bought  some  years  ago,  and  includes 
the  General  Secretary's  living  apart- 
ments. 

Whatever  ideas  may  have  been  held 
as  to  the  distantness  and  cold  reserve 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Briton,  were 
dispelled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  trade- 
unionists  were  concerned,  by  the  cordial 
reception  which  was  tendered  by  General 
Secretary  Lawson  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Olive,  and  the  care  which  was  taken  to 
make  the  American  visitor  feel  that  he 
was  both  welcome  and  among  brothers. 
The  offices  were  inspected,  old  records 
examined,  and  then  on  the  following 
day  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.  P.,  the 
molders'  leader  in  Parliament,  arrived, 
and  a  formal  session  was  held,  at  which 
all  the  officers  were  present.  The  ques- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Molders'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  discussed  in  its  many  phases, 
and  after  questions  had  been  asked  and 
answered,  there  was  an  adjournment  to  a 
banquet  hall,  where  British  hospitality 
was  dispensed  with  a  generous  hand. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  national 
union  consists  of  seven  members,  the 
chairman  being  known  as  the  President. 
The  chief  executive  of  the  union,  how- 
ever, is  called  the  General  Secretary, 
who,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  give 
all  of  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
organization,  while  the  President,  like 
the  Chairman  of  our  Executive  Board, 
is  not  a  salaried  officer.  There  are 
weekly  meetings  of  the  National  Board, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  rule,  its  members 
are  chosen  from  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  central  office. 

While  the  general  purpose  of  the 
English    molders'   union   is   tlic    same   as 
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our  own,  it  has  developed  its  beneficial 
features  to  a  greater  extent,  paying  in 
addition  to  sick  and  death  benefits,  a 
substantial  out  of  work,  accident  and 
superannuation  benefit. 

Members  in  good  standing,  when  sick. 
receive  $2.16  per  week  for  the  first  thir- 
teen weeks,  $1.92  per  week  for  the  sec- 
ond thirteen  weeks,  $1.44  per  week  for 
the  following  twenty-six  weeks,  72  cents 
per  week  for  the  following  fifty-two 
weeks,  and  if  the  sickness  continues,  the 
sum  of  48  cents  weekly  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  cases  of  accident,  causing  total  dis- 
ability, the  sum  of  $487.00  is  given,  when 
the  member  lias  been  in  good  standing 
for  twelve  months  and  over.  When 
total  disability  is  caused  by  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  paralysis  or  partial  blindness, 
$243.50  is  given,  and  there  is  also  a 
graduated  scale  of  from  $48.70  to  $146.1() 
for  total  disabled  members  of  less  than 
a  year's  good  standing. 

The  superannuation  benefit  is  only 
paid  to  members  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  have  paid  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Such 
members,  when  less  than  thirty-five 
years  in  good  standing  and  entering  upon 
the  benefit,  receive  $1.20  per  week,  when 
under  forty  years  and  over  thirty-five, 
$1.44  weekly,  and  when  the  benefit  is  nut 
applied  for  until  after  forty  years,  then 
the  weekly  sum  of  $1.80  is  paid. 

The  out-of-work  benefit  is  given  to 
members  over  two  years  in  good  stand- 
ing and  varies  from  $1.44  to  $2.1(1 
weekly,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
the  benefit  is  drawn. 

When  on  sanctioned  strike  i^3.30  per 
week  is  paid  for  the  first  eight  weeks. 

The  death  benefit  is  practically  a  burial 
benefit,  being  $48.70  for  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  $24.35  to  a  member 
when  his  wife  dies. 

The  weekly  dues  of  the  union  are 
24  cents,  but  these  are  largely  increased 
by  the  regular  weekly  and  quarterly 
assessments  which  are  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  beneficial 
features,  the  financial  report  for  the 
year    1008    showing    that    in    dues    and 


assessments  each  member  had  paid  in 
the  sum  of  $25.79,  an  average  of  slightly 
over  iW/z  cents  weekly.  When  consider- 
ing this  sum  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  during  this  year  but  $20,453.26 
was  paid  out  in  strike  benefits,  while 
the  out-of-work  and  superannuation 
benefits  alone  showed  payments  of  $360,- 
034.33 ;  in  fact,  the  sums  paid  out  for 
beneficial  features  are  largely  in  excess 
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to  those  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  higher  wages,  shorter  hours 
and  other  improved  conditions  of  labor. 
The  financial  statements  of  this,  the 
oldest  molders'  union  in  existence,  are 
extremely  interesting,  especially  so,  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  statement 
that  at  no  time  has  it  had  a  membership 
of  over  20,000,  and  for  the  first  fifty 
years     of     its     existence     liad     not     yet 
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reached  an  enrollment  of  7,000.  During 
the  last  seventy-eight  years,  the  period 
in  which  its  beneficial  features  were 
inaugurated,  the  income  had  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $12,243,9!)0.49  at  the 
close  of  1908,  the  expenditures  being 
$11,972,003.30,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
at    the    close    of    the    year    of     $271,- 
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987.19.  This  is  quite  a  tidy  reserve  for 
an  organization  of  less  than  20,000  mem- 
bers. 

Manchester  is  practically  the  center 
of  the  cotton  industry  and  differs  in 
appearance  but  little  from  any  other 
large  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
but  few  imposing  buildings,  the  largest 
being  the  City  ITnll.  which   is  somewhat 


famous  for  its  beautiful  interior.  On  a 
wall  of  the  lobby  or  the  lower  floor 
hangs  a  large  group  picture,  containing 
the  employers  and  trade-unionists  who 
acted  as  the  joint  committee  which 
brought  the  last  great  strike  in  the 
cotton  industry  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
It  was  placed  in  its  position  by  the 
city  as  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  the  entering  into  of  wage  agree- 
ments between  groups  of  employers  and 
their  trade-union  workmen. 

Not  far  from  the  center  of  the  city 
stands  a  monument  to  Cromwell  at  the 
foot  of  the  Deansgate,  and  just  beyond 
the  gray  and  smoke-covered  walls  of 
Manchester  cathedral  rise  up  from  the 
base  of  a  small  knoll.  It  was  down  the 
Deansgate  that  Cromwell  rode  when  he 
entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  fight- 
ing Ironsides,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
he  boldly  led  the  way  into  the  cathedral 
and  used  it  as  a  barracks  for  his  cavalry 
during  his  campaign. 

In  the  crowds  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
and  parks  of  the  principal  English  cities 
are  two  types  which  attract  attention 
and  compel  thought.  One  of  these 
represents  the  almost  permanent  army 
of  the  unemployed,  which  contains  a 
goodly  portion  of  mechanics,  and  the 
other  reflects  in  body  and  features  the 
destructive  effect  of  factory  life  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

The  unemployed  in  England  have 
created  a  problem  which  is  giving  con- 
cern to  the  leaders  in  public  life  as  well 
as  the  trade-unions,  for  their  presence 
furnishes  the  evidence  that  something 
is  seriously  wrong  in  the  country's  in- 
dustrial condition.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  cause  or  causes,  but  the  effect  is 
most  evident. 

The  majority  of  the  unemployed  are 
workmen  who  desire  work  and  cannot 
find  it,  men  who  desire  to  become  valu- 
able citizens  and  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity; men  who  had  ambitions  as 
fathers  and  husbands,  but  were  unable 
to  succeed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  for  there  has  not  been  enough 
work    in    the    industries    to    give    every 
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workman  employment,  for  a  number  of 
years. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  in  the  country,  but  these  are  on 
the  estates  of  the  land-owning  gentry, 
and  are  used  as  deer  parks,  hunting 
preserves  and  other  purposes  useless  for 
the  public  welfare. 

One  feature  of  unemployment,  when 
long  continued,  is  its  debasing  effect 
upon  the  mechanic's  ambition  and  self- 
respect,  for  little  by  little  his  spirit  and 
manhood  is  crushed  as  the  hopelessness 
of  his  position  is  forced  upon  him.  A 
year  or  two  of  idleness  and  want,  the 
irregular  meals  and  lack  of  home  com- 
forts and  cheerful  surroundings,  the 
inability  to  support  the  family,  the  fre- 
quent breaking  of  home  ties,  develops 
sentiments  of  indifference.  The  future 
holds  but  little  promise,  and  his  ambi- 
tions and  self-reliance  gone,  the  unfor- 
tunate loses  his  desire  for  regular  em- 
ployment and  becomes  less  willing  to 
apply  himself  steadily  when  work  is 
secured. 

In   the   ranks   of   the   unemployed   are 
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many  who  at  one  time  were  like  strong 
fibred  timber,  which,  when  left  in  the 
water  too  long,  becoines  water-logged, 
and  finally  nothing  but  driftwood.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  city,  and  the 
group  shown  in  the  illustration  was 
photographed  as  they  occupied  the  base 
of  Wellington's  monument,  Liverpool,  on 
a  bright  afternoon.  A  careful  study  of 
the  group  will  tell  its  own  story. 

What  to  do  with  them,  how  to  prevent 
the  cause  of  their  existence,  is  one  of 
England's  problems  today,  and  one 
which,  so  far,  only  the  labor  organiza- 
tions have  seemingly  advanced  the  prac- 
tical solution.  Unemployed  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  workman's  standard  of 
living,  and  a  burden  on  the  community. 
The  labor  exchanges  under  government 
control,  which  will  endeavor  to  place 
men  in  touch  with  employment;  a 
national  out-of-work  insurance,  which 
is  contemplated,  and  the  development  of 
the  idea  that  the  nation  must  take  part 
in  providing  work  for  its  citizens,  will 
assist  in  preventing  the  conditions  wiiich 
have  created  this  group. 

While  the  unemployed  have  developed 
a  type  which  causes  concern  to  the  wide- 
awake Briton,  there  is  another  one  which 
gives  rise  to  the  gravest  apprehension, 
for  it  has  become  a  menace  to  the  nation 
itself  and  has  within  a  few  generations 
developed  a  type  which  mentally  and 
physically  is  much  inferior  to  the  rugged. 
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full-chested,  vigorous  stock  from  which 
it  came. 

You  can  meet  them  in  every  industrial 
center  and  distinguish  them  by  many 
outward  indications.  Undersized,  flat- 
chested,  with  lack-luster  eyes,  they  show 
an  absence  of  vigor  and  vitality  in  their 
walk  and  bearing.  There  is  a  stoop  to 
their  shoulders  and  a  shambling  gait, 
and  their  every  movement  gives  evidence 
of  a  low  physical  standard,  even  though 
we  do  not  see  their  pinched  and  color 
less  features. 

They  are  the  results  of  several  genera- 
tions of  factory  workers,  where  before 
them  their  parents  as  little  children  had 
their  bodies  and  minds  stunted  and 
dwarfed  in  the  factory  atmosphere  and 
the  endless  monotony  of  wdiirring  ma- 
chinery. 

The  factories  and  workshops  of  Eng- 
land made  her  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing nation  of  the  earth  and  heaped  up 
enormous    treasures    in    her    banks,    but 
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some  of  this  wealth  was  secured  by 
sapping  the  vitality  of  the  workers  and 
unfitting  many  a  boy  and  girl  to  become 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  vigorous 
children. 

For    many    j'ears    the    factory    owners 
were   unrestricted   by    law.      They   could 
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employ  children  of  tender  years,  work 
them  from  before  sunrise  until  after 
sunset,  and  no  one  interfered.  The  work- 
shops were  unsanitary,  and  filled  with 
disease-breeding  dust.  When  these  little 
innocents,  whose  very  life  blood  was  be- 
ing coined  into  gold,  left  their  work  it 
was  to  enter  small,  poorly  ventilated 
homes,  where  the  most  ordinary  requi- 
sites   for   health    were   lacking;    for    the 
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landlord  was  not  forced  to  build  houses 
fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  as  there 
were  no  housing  laws  of  any  practical 
value  until  a  few  years  ago. 

That  the  type  referred  to  should  exist 
is  not  surprising,  for  it  has  been  created 
by  the  industrial  conditions  of  a  few 
generations  past,  and  conforms  with  a 
natural   law   whirk  cannot  b:  evaded. 


A  brief  glance  at  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  factory  towns  is  sufficient.  Boys 
and  girls  of  healthy  parents  entered  the 
factory  when  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
Their  growth  was  interrupted,  and 
their  most  valuable  years  of  development 
passed  in  unhealthful  surroundings.  They 
could  not  grow  into  sturdy  manhood 
and  womanhood,  for  their  physical 
strength  had  been  sapped  through  long 
hours  at  the  loom  and  bench,  insufficient 
food  and  cheerless  homes. 

When  they  married,  their  children 
showed  the  efifects  of  the  parents'  lives, 
and  they,  too,  entered  the  factory,  when 
they  should  be  romping  the  streets  and 
breathing  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sun- 
shine. When  they  reached  the  age  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  they  were 
more  unfit  than  their  parents  to  give 
birth  to  strong,  well-developed  children; 
and  so  after  a  few  generations  of  this 
factory  life  the  workers  bear  but  little 
resemblance  to  red-cheeked,  full-chested 
stock  from  which  they  originated,  and 
show  instead  a  progressive  physical 
degeneracy. 

This  type  is  being  studied,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  destructive  effect  which  factory 
life  has  had  upon  many  an  English  vil- 
lage and  city. 

It  has  been  found  in  Bradford,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  mortality  of  children 
under  one  year  of  age  is  IGO  per  1,000 
among  working  women,  as  compared 
with  40  per  1,000  among  mothers  not 
working.  From  a  table  taken  from  the 
statistics  for  Liverpool  we  find  this  con- 
trast between  working  children  and 
those  who  do  not  come  from  the  work- 
ing class.  At  seven  years  the  children 
of  workmen  average  3}i  inches  less  in 
height  and  six  pounds  less  in  weight 
than  those  who  are  not  from  the  wage- 
earners,  this  difference  being  more 
marked  at  fourteen  years,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  average  6^  inches 
higher  and  weigh  23>^  pounds  more  than 
their  less  fortunate  comrades. 

A  much  more  extensive  investigation 
in   England   showed   that   at    13  years   of 
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age  the  average  height  of  the  boy  from 
a  well-to-do  home  was  3.17  inches  above 
the  boy  who  worked,  and  the  average 
difference  in  their  weight  was  10.33 
pounds.  This  difference  continued  to  in- 
crease until  at  16  years  of  age,  the  non- 
working  boy  had  an  advantage  over  the 
working  boy  of  3.37  inches  in  height 
and  19.68  pounds  in  weight.  Differences 
in  chest  measurement  show  the  same 
variation. 

Perhaps  nothing  brings  out  the  degree 
to  which  this  repressed  physical  develop- 
ment has  progressed  in  a  more  startling 
manner  than  the  fact  that  the  standard 
height  for  recruits  for  the  British  army 
was  5  feet  6  inches  in  1845,  and  that  this 
has  been  continually  reduced,  so  that  it 
was  but  5  feet  2  inches  in  1883,  and  in 
1901  "specials"  were  enlisted  as  low  as 
5  feet. 

The  price  which  England  has  paid  for 
some  of  its  industrial  prosperity  is  stag- 
gering, when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  lowered  physical  standard  it  has 
created  among  the  factory  workers,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  long- 
continued  protest  of  the  trade-unions 
against  child  labor,  unregulated  female 
labor,  unsanitary  shop  conditions  and 
improper  housing  has  at  last  awakened 
a  public  sentiment,  which,  backed  by 
direct  labor  representations  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  being  crystallized  into  adequate 
legislation. 

This  subject  is  not  a  cheerful  one, 
but  it  deserves  our  serious  consideration, 
for  in  our  own  country  the  degrading  in- 
stitution of  child  labor  flourishes,  and 
today  our  mills  and  factories  are  un- 
fitting hundreds  of  thousands  from  de- 
veloping into  vigorous  men  and  women 
and  from  the  reproduction  of  strong  and 
lusty  children.  In  England,  where  the 
factory  system  had  its  birth,  we  also 
find  the  first  active  steps  to  prevent 
child  labor  and  preserve  the  wage-earn- 
er's health,  through  labor  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  industrial  history  of  the  coun- 
try affords  a  virtual  parallel  to  our  own, 
and  as  the  older  one,  it  gives  a  more 
vivid    picture    of    the    evils    which    come 


from  an  industry  where  the  employers 
have  been  allowed  a  free  hand  to  man- 
age their  business  to  suit  themselves, 
and  of  the  beneficial  influences  which 
have  followed  trade-union  activity  and 
direct  labor  representation  in  the  law- 
making today. 

To  discuss  what  the  trade-unions  have 
already  accomplished  and  are  doing  at 
present  would  require  many  chapters, 
and  even  then  the  whole  story  could  not 


SUFFRAGETTES  AT  THE  ^lAl 
PARLIAMENT. 


be  told,  so  for  the  purpose  of  this  little 
journey  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  glance  at  labor's  political  methods 
when  we  reach  London  and  visit  Parlia- 
ment. 

And  how  shall  we  get  a  view  of  that 
gigantic  province  covered  with  houses 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames. 
First,  perhaps,  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  busses,  which  pass  in  endless  pro- 
cession    over    the    principal     streets,    or 
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one  of  the  more  modern  double-decked, 
motor-propelled  vehicles  which  can  carry 
about  eighty  persons. 

Why  not  take  the  street  cars,  do  you 
ask?  For  the  best  of  reasons;  there  are 
none  in  the  center  of  the  city,  though 
there  is  a  most  excellent  underground 
system.  There  never  will  be  street  cars 
in  the  busy  sections  of  London,  for  the 
streets  are  too  narrow  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage the  immense  volume  of  trafific  if 
each  vehicle  cannot  wind  in  and  out  as 
it  goes  down  the  street. 


fort.  He  does  not  even  wave  a  club,  for 
he  is  not  allowed  to  carry  one;  but 
calmly  and  without  a  word,  by  simply 
raising  his  hand,  he  secures  prompt  obe- 
dience, and  the  trafific  passes  to  the  left, 
stops,  or  flows  steadily  along  as  he  de- 
sires. 

The  citizens  are  proud  of  their  police- 
men, and  with  good  reason,  for  they  are 
an  exceptional  body  of  men,  from  whom 
even  our  own  "finest"  might  learn  val- 
uable lessons.  Without  clubs,  revolvers 
or     billies,     they     handle     the     difificult 
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The  amount  of  trafific  passing  over  the 
streets  of  London  is  surprising  even  to 
those  familiar  with  the  lower  end  of 
New  York  City  and  the  busy  streets  of 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  are  willing  to  forget  all  else 
and  watch  the  passing  stream  of  wagons, 
busses,  automobiles  and  carts,  and  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  to  prevent  impas- 
sable blockades  at  every  crossing.  But 
the  Londoner  has  learned  the  way  to  do 
this,  and  at  every  corner  a  blue-coated 
"Bobby,"  in  white  gloves  and  helmet, 
handles   the   traffic   without   apparent   cf- 


customers  encountered,  and  do  this  suc- 
cessfully. And  then  they  are  polite  and 
obliging,  very  much  so,  for  they  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  answering  questions 
and  giving  information.  More  than  once 
a  London  "Bobby,"  fearing  that  the  in- 
formation given  w\as  insufficient,  wrote 
the  directions  on  a  blank  from  his  note- 
book, and  even  walked  a  block  or  two 
in  his  effort  to  keep  the  Editor  from  get- 
ting lost.  Even  to  the  militant  suffra- 
gette he  is  gallant  in  his  bearing,  though 
his  patience  must  be  sorely  tried  at  times. 
Wlun  our  camera  was  unslung  to  take 
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a  snapshot  at  the  suffragettes  picketing 
the  gates  of  Parliament  the  sun  was 
shining  directly  into  the  lens,  making  a 
negative  impossible.  One  of  the  police- 
men on  duty  saw  our  trouble,  and  asked 
if  he  could  be  of  any  service. 

Telling  him  that  if  he  would  stand  so 
that  his  shadow  would  keep  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  lens,  wc  would  be  able  to 
take  a  suffragette's  photograph  back  to 
America  with  us,  he  willingly  complied, 
and  when  the  shutter  snapped,  said : 
"Bless  you,  sir;  Hi  wish  you  would  tyke 
the  blooming  loidies  themselves  with 
you." 

But  we  left  the  militant  females  where 
they  were,  for  were  we  not  married  men, 
and  then  should  these  ladies  wield  the 
rolling  pin  at  home  with  the  same  grim 
determination  with  which  they  threw 
bricks  and  assaulted  the  police,  or  dis- 
tributed their  verbal  opinions  and  tracts, 
the  motto,  "There's  no  place  like  home," 
would  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
sitting-room. 

The  streets  of  old  London  do  not  run 
in  parallel  lines,  neither  are  they  laid  out 
in  conformity  with  any  definite  plan ; 
they  evidently  were  independent  in  their 
early  days,  each  one  going  to  suit  itself. 


ONE     OF    THE    LIONS    OF    TRAFALGAR 

SQUARE,     CHINESE     GORDON'S 

STATUE  TO  THE  LEFT. 


for  a  map  of  these  streets  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  crazy  patch  quilt, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  interesting. 

Trafalgar   Square  is  a  good  place  to 
start   from  on  a   little   sight-seeing  trip. 


TRAFALGAR  SQUARE  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 
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Here  is  the  Xelson  monument  with  the 
famous  Landseer  lions  at  its  base,  and 
here  also  have  been  held  the  largest 
public  meetings  in  London.  More  than 
once  the  square  has  been  packed  by 
from  sixty  to  over  a  hundred  thousand 
citizens  while  public  men  or  labor  leaders 
have  addressed  the  throngs.  Some  of 
the  city's  main  arteries  lead  into  it,  such 
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as     llaymarket,     the     Strand,     Charing 
Cross,  and  others. 

Going  througli  Charing  Cross  we  enter 
Whitehall,  where  history  has  been  and  is 
being  made.  To  the  right  are  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Lifeguards,  and  a  little 
further.  Downing  street,  where  tlic 
government  offices  are  situated.  I  he 
Lifeguards    <till    nidunl    st-ntry,    and    the 


one  whose  photograph  was  snapped 
affected  a  most  dignified  and  impressive 
air,  as  he  saw  the  camera  aimed  at  him. 
These  sentries  are  most  picturesque  in 
their  burnished  metal  helmets  and 
cuirass,  brilliant  uniform  and  long  top 
boots.  On  the  left  we  pass  Whitehall 
palace,  in  tlie  thirteenth  century  the 
dwelling  of  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
later  converted  into  a  royal  residence 
Henry  VHI,  and  now  an  army 
museum,  where,  in  addition  to  an 
extensive  armory  of  ancient  and  modern 
weapons,  there  are  the  Nelson  relics, 
and  many  others  connected  with  the 
military  history  of  England,  one  of 
these  being  the  bugle  which  sounded  the 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava.  From 
its  banquet  hall  Charles  I  stepped 
through  one  of  its  windows  to  the 
scaffold,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  Crom- 
well breathed  his  last.  A  little  farther 
down  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  is 
Scotland  Yard,  the  headquarters  of 
Britain's  detective  force. 

Before  Whitehall  reaches  the  Thames 
it  enters  a  large,  open  square,  which  is 
llankcd  by  the  Parliament  buildings  on 
cnc  side  and  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
other.  The  Abliey  contains  many  inter- 
esting chapels  and  tablets,  and  it  guards 
the  mortal  dust  of  many  of  Britain's 
greatest  sons.  Kings,  statesmen,  war- 
riors, poets  and  literary  men  have  been 
interred  within  its  walls,  their  memory 
being  preserved  by  monuments  and 
enduring  bronze.  As  we  enter  the  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  fill  the  vaulted  space, 
and  through  the  dim  light  diffused  by 
the  stained  glass  windows  are  to  be 
seen  the  flags  of  many  a  famous  and 
victorious  regiment.  One  object  we 
desire  to  see,  the  coronation  chair,  with 
the  Scottish  coronation  stone  beneath  it, 
and  then  we  emerge  to  take  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  Parliament  buildings 
on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 

These  cover  some  eight  acres,  and 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  West- 
minster palace.  Over  tlic  royal  entrance 
tlic  Victoria  tower  roars  its  pinnacle  340 
feet    in    the    air,    while    at    the    opposite 
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end  the  clock  tower  rises  320  feet  above 
the  street.  The  architecture  is  Tudor 
Gothic,  and  seen  from  any  vantage 
point  the  building  is  both  beautiful  and 
impressive.  It  rests  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  below  it  we  can  walk 
for  miles  along  the  embankment. 

Passing  Westminster  bridge  we  see 
many  others  thrown  over  the  river,  and 
soon  pass  that  relic  of  Egypt's  civiliza- 
tion, the  Cleopatra's  Needle,  its  sister 
resting  in  our  own  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City.  When  we  reach  Waterloo 
bridge   there  is  afforded  a  fine  view  of 


the  Tower  of  London.  A  ten-minute 
walk  through  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  brings  us  to  the  entrance,  and 
passing  over  a  filled-in  moat  we  enter 
the  gray  walls  which  contain  so  much 
of  England's  history;  they  enclose  some 
thirteen  acres  and  a  number  of  build- 
ings. As  we  pass  through  the  gate  there 
rises  to  the  left  the  tower  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  confined  for  twelve 
years,  and  where,  after  losing  his  head 
figuratively,  he  was  led  out  in  the  end  to 
lose  it  literally.  A  step  beyond  to  the 
right,    is    the    low,    broad    arch    of    the 
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Somerset  house,  and  then  Blackfriar's 
bridge  attracts  attention.  A  little  further 
down  is  London  bridge,  and  then  the 
interesting  Tower  bridge  looms  into 
view. 

As  we  have  been  walking  down  the 
embankment  the  river  has  been  filled 
with  little  steamers  darting  between 
landing  stages  and  the  more  slow-going 
barges,  the  traffic  on  the  river  being 
almost  as  heavy  as  that  which  passes 
over  the  streets. 

At  London  bridge  w-e  must  leave 
the   embankment,    if   we   desire   to   visit 


Traitors'  gate,  through  which  there  was 
formerly  free  access  to  the  river,  and 
through  which  many  a  wretch,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  slunk  in  to  sell  his 
principle  and  his  friends,  as  well  as 
honest  men,  who  could  not  afford  to 
show  themselves  in  broad  daylight. 
Through  it  passed  Archbishop  Cranmer 
on  his  way  to  death. 

The  oldest  building  inside  the  walls 
is  the  White  Tower,  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  a  plain,  massive,  quad- 
rangular structure  with  a  turret  at  each 
corner,  built   in   the   pure   Norman   style 
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IXTKRIOR  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
LOOKING   EAST. 

of  architecture.  In  it  the  two  little 
princes  were  killed,  and  in  one  portion 
is  St.  John's  chapel,  with  its  plain  and 
severe  interior,  where  the  newly  created 
knights  of  olden  days  knelt  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  before  the  sword  and  armor 
which  were  to  become  their  companions, 


when  the  degree  of  knighthood  had  been 
completed  and  they  began  in  their  career 
to  defend  fair  ladies  and  the  faith.  This 
tower  also  contains  the  regalia  of  Great 
Britain,  and  there,  behind  massive  steel 
bars,  lies  a  glittering  mass  of  crowns, 
coronets,  swords  of  state  and  other  ob- 
jects connected  with  royal  adornment, 
including  the  Culinane  diamond.  If  you 
like  the  grewsome,  you  may  stop  to  look 
at  the  block  and  headsman's  axe,  which 
at  one  time  did  active  service  in  the 
vicinity,  or  gaze  upon  chains  and  instru- 
ments of  torture  with  which  many  an 
unfortunate  became  acquainted,  in  the  so- 
called  "good  old  days." 

Emerging  from  the  White  tower  we 
see  an  open  space  with  close-cropped 
turf,  with  a  small  cobble  stoned  square 
in  the  center.  These  stones  mark  the 
spot  where  the  headsman  took  the  life 
of  sweet  and  gentle  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
Henry  VIII's  unfortunate  Queen,  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  few  of  the  executions 
took  place  within  the  walls,  Tower  hill, 
a  few  steps  beyond  the  tower,  being 
the  place  of  execution.  Before  leaving 
the  tower  enclosure  we  step  into  what 
is  called  the  Beauchamp  tower,  where 
most  of  the  illustrious  prisoners  were 
confined,  and  on  its  walls  note  the 
carvings  which  some  famous  prisoners 
had  patiently  carved  to  pass  away  the 
tedious  hours  and  leave  a  record  of 
their  existence. 
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There  are  but  three  more  places  to 
visit  on  this  trip,  Whitechapel,  with  its 
teeming  population,  St.  Paul's  church 
and  Parliament.  Whitechapel  and  pov- 
erty are  almost  synonymous,  for  here 
the  poorer  people  and  the  unfortunate 
have  congregated  in  large  numbers. 

While  one  or  two  wide  thoroughfares 
pass  through  it,  most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses  lining  them  not 
over-inviting. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  costermongcr, 
and  on  Saturday  nights  some  of  the 
streets   are  lined   with   their   little   carts, 


ference,  so  long  as  they  do  not  resort 
to  unfair  tactics,  and  while  the  watchful 
"bobby"  is  not  far  off,  no  one  is 
arrested,  though  if  too  large  a  crowd 
gathers,  he  will  disperse  it  and  force  the 
combatants  apart. 

The  police,  however,  have  done  a 
noble  work  in  Whitechapel,  and  while 
there  are  many  desperate  characters  still 
within  its  borders,  it  is  not  the  danger- 
ous territory  for  honest  men  which  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
stranger  is  comparatively  safe  on  any 
of    its    streets,    if    he   passes    along   and 
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from  which  everything  which  poor 
people  buy  is  exposed  for  sale.  Second- 
hand clothing,  old  hardware,  fruits  and 
food  stufifs  of  all  kinds  are  mingled  with 
nicknacks  of  every  clime  and  descrip- 
tion. Surging  crowds  completely  fill  the 
street  from  curb  to  curb,  while  the  glare 
of  oil  torches  throws  a  murky  light  over 
the  scene.  The  "pubs"  are  busy  retail- 
ing their  liquid  refreshments,  too  busy 
at  times,  and  occasionally  a  street  fight 
takes  place,  but  these  cause  but  little 
disturbance,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
fixed  belief  in  the  right  of  two  men  to 
fight    out    their    quarrel,    without    inter- 


minds  his  own  business.  But  we  cannot 
linger  here,  for  St.  Paul's  is  to  be  seen. 
Situated  on  Ludgate  Hill  it  looms  up 
far  above  the  surrounding  buildings, 
but  when  we  reach  it,  the  narrow 
streets,  thickly  lined  with  buildings,  pre- 
vent us  from  taking  in  its  massive  pro- 
portions at  a  glance.  In  front  of  the 
entrance  is  the  spot  where  Queen  Vic- 
toria gave  thanks  for  having  passed  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  reign,  a  monument 
marking  the  place.  As  we  enter  there 
is  a  sense  of  gloom,  for  the  interior 
decorations  are  somber  and  severe,  but 
the    scene    is    impressive,    owing    to    the 
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great  open  spaces  and  the  height  of 
the  ponderous  dome  from  the  floor 
below.  Underneath  is  the  crypt,  where 
we  go  to  view  the  massive  sarcophagus, 
in  which  rest  the  bodies  of  England's 
greatest  warriors  of  modern  times, 
Wellington  and  Nelson.  St.  Paul's  was 
chosen  as  the  burial  place  of  England's 
military  heroes,  and  around  us  lie  the 
moldering  dust  of  many  of  those  whose 
courage  and  military  genius  placed  the 
Briton  in  the  proud  position  he  occupies 
today. 

From  St.  Paul's  we  go  down  Ludgate 
Hill,  enter  Ludgate  circus,  pass  through 


these  pass  by  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
heads  are  bared,  while  their  presence  is 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  by  one  of  the 
officers. 

A  profitable  hour  or  so  can  be  spent 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  by  Amer- 
icans, for  this  Mother  of  Parliaments 
does  its  work  in  a  manner  which  earns 
our  admiration,  there  being  some  cus- 
toms which  are  more  democratic  than 
those  existing  in  the  Plouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington.  The  chamber 
of  the  House  is  not  a  large  one  and  the 
members  sit  close  together  upon  the 
benches  without  desks  or  tables  in  front 
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Fleet  street,  and  walk  up  the  Strand, 
until  reaching  Charing  Cross,  we  trav- 
erse the  intervening  space  through 
Whitehall  to  the  Parliament  buildings. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  M.  P.,  meet  us  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, and  escort  us  through  its  interest- 
ing chambers,  including  the  rooms 
where  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  hold 
their  sessions.  The  opening  of  each 
daily  session  of  Parliament  is  preceded 
by  a  procession,  including  the  Chaplain, 
Mace  Bearer,  and  other  dignitaries  in 
full  costume  and  l)rilliant  uniform,  fol- 
lowed  by   members   of   the   House,      .^s 


of  them,  tiicre  being  no  space  for  any- 
thing else  but  room  to  sit.  Through  the 
center  of  the  room  is  an  open  passage 
way,  the  scats,  or  rather  benches,  rising 
in  tiers  on  each  side. 

At  the  further  end,  upon  a  raised  dais, 
with  a  large  canopy  above  it,  stands 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  in  front  a  table 
on  which  rests  the  mace,  and  what  books 
the  ministry  may  desire  to  use.  On  the 
benches,  to  the  Speaker's  right,  sit  the 
members  of  the  party  in  power,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  opposition. 

As  we  take  our  seat  in  the  gallery  we 
fmd  a  printed  slip  upon  it  containing 
questions  whicli  the  opposition  desire  to 
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ask  of  the  ministry,  before  the  House 
takes  up  the  regular  work  before  it.  On 
the  lower  front  bench,  to  the  Speaker's 
right  hand,  sit  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  every  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  at  liberty  to  ask  any  question 
relative  to  the  policy  and  intent  of  any 
member  of  the  ministry.  This  is  called 
interpolating  the  government. 

The  questions  are  submitted  before- 
hand to  the  clerk,  who  has  them  printed, 
and  also  submits  them  to  the  cabinet 
member,   who   is   to   make   reply.     They 


What  a  change  would  be  made  in  our 
own  methods,  and  how  much  more 
publicity  would  be  secured,  if  at  each 
daily  session  of  Congress  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  would  be  present,  and 
could  be  called  upon  by  the  minority  to 
answer  the  questions  they  desired  to 
ask.  The  British  method  in  this  respect 
is  much  more  democratic  than  our  own 
and  brings  the  cabinet  much  closer  to 
the  people. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature 
of   the   House   are   the   members   of   the 
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are  printed  in  numerical  order,  and  the 
Speaker  calls  each  member's  name  as 
the  number  of  his  question  is  reached. 
He  then  rises,  asks  his  question,  and  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  to  whom  it  has 
been  referred,  replies.  These  questions 
take  a  wide  range,  going  even  to  the 
extent  of  asking  the  minister  what  he 
has  in  mind,  relative  to  the  question 
being  considered,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  is  doing,  and  his  reasons  for  any 
particular  step  taken  by  his  department. 
Some  little  discussion  is  allowed  while 
the  House  is  under  th-'s  order  of  busi- 
ness. 


Labor  Part)-,  through  whom  the  trade- 
unions  of  England  have  secured  direct 
Parliamentary  representation. 

We  are  more  familiar  with  what  they 
have  accomplished  than  with  their  meth- 
ods, and  these  are  so  practical  that  they 
are  entitled  to  our  attention. 

After  being  given  a  lunch  on  the 
famous  'Terrace''  reserved  for  members 
of  Parliament,  and  being  introduced  to 
many  members  of  the  Labor  Party,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  meet  with 
them  during  their  executive  session. 
A  room  has  been  reserved  for  the  Party 
in  the  building,   and  here  they  meet  at 
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stated  periods  to  determine  their  policy 
and  tlie  methods  to  be  pursued  in  placing 
it  into  effect. 

They  have  a  regular  organization, 
with  chairman,  secretary  and  whip  and 
transact  their  business  in  a  thorough 
going  manner.  Members  have  been  in- 
structed perhaps  to  give  attention  to 
certain  bills  which  are  before  the  House, 
and  these  report  to  the  body,  for  the 
information  of  all.  When  a  measure 
has  been  introduced  which  raises  a 
question  with  which  the  Labor  mem- 
bers are  unfamiliar,  they  elect  one  of 
their  number  and  instruct  him  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  subject  and  then 


report  at  the  next  executive  session,  this 
practice  having  resulted  in  making  the 
Labor  members  among  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  Parliament. 

They  leave  little  to  chance,  and  wlicn 
the  attitude  of  their  party  is  to  be  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  House,  they 
elect  the  member  who  will  make  the 
statement;  in  this  manner  avoiding  all 
confusion  and  apparent  difference  of 
opinion,  and  keeping  them  as  a  unit  on 
every  question. 

The  members  selected  to  make  special 
studies,  or  to  speak  for  the  party  before 
the  Plouse,  must  do  their  best,  or  lose 
the  privilege  of  being  elected  for  similar 


duties  again,  with  the  result  that  each 
member  strives  to  earn  the  approval  of 
his  associates. 

The  method  of  electing  labor  mem- 
bers is  fully  as  interesting.  They  are 
selected  by  those  who  elect  them  in 
more  than  one  way,  and  do  not  an- 
nounce their  candidacy  first  and  then 
call  upon  trade-unionists  to  support 
them,  as  has  been  done  in  some  quarters 
of  the  world  by  workmen  with  political 
aspirations. 

The  first  step  is  taken  by  some 
national  union  which  desires  to  secure 
direct  Parliamentary  representation.  The 
subject,  after  being  discussed,  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
organization,  and  when  this  is  favor- 
able, nominations  for  the  member  to  be 
selected  are  made  by  the  local  unions. 
Another  referendum  vote  is  taken  to 
determine  who  shall  be  the  candidate 
for  Parliament,  and  the  next  step  is  to 
elect  him.  This  is  expensive,  for  each 
candidate  must  pay  for  the  registrations 
of  the  voters  in  his  district,  in  addition 
to  what  we  would  term  campaign  ex- 
penses. 

When  a  national  union  has  determined 
to  run  a  member  for  Parliament  they 
decide  in  conjunction  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  Labor  Party, 
as  to  the  district  wlicre  the  contest 
shall  be  made,  and  tlicn  at  the  next 
election  their  candidate  makes  the  race, 
his  campaign  being  financed  by  his 
national  union. 

When  Brother  Arthur  Henderson 
entered  into  his  first  contest  for  Parlia- 
ment, the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  who  had  selected  him,  dis- 
bursed $5,147.57  for  his  election  ex- 
penses, and  then  gave  him  a  salary  in 
addition,  for  English  M.  P.'s  do  not 
receive  any  remuneration  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  services. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  successful  labor  candidate  must  first 
of  all  be  the  choice  of  his  own  organi- 
zation before  he  can  enter  the  political 
arena  as  a  contestant  for  political 
honors,  and  that  as  they  pay  his  cam- 
paign    expenses     and     carry     out      the 
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machinery  of  the  movement  through  the 
Parliamentary  committee  of  the  Labor 
Party,  that  upon  election  he  becomes  a 
part  of  a  political  organization  which 
must  work  as  a  unit  in  Parliament. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Labor  Party  for  the 
Trades  Dispute  Bill,  and  many  others  of 
great  benefit  to  the  British  workman 
would  not  be  upon  the  statute  books 
today  but  for  its  existence. 

It  has  given  the  workmen  a  clearer 
vision ;  it  has  taught  them  how  to  use 
their  strength  in  the  political  field,  and 
has  demonstrated  that  a  small  but  well 
organized  and  disciplined  body  of  labor 
men  in  a  legislative  assembly  can  make 
their  voice  heard  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 


Great  Britain  is  the  mother  of  Parlia- 
ments, the  birthplace  of  trade-unionism, 
and  today  it  is  giving  us  an  inspiring 
example  of  a  movement  by  which  the 
trade-unions  voice  the  desires  and  re- 
quirements of  labor  through  self-chosen 
representatives  selected  from  their  own 
ranks. 

Our  brief  trip  through  London  is  now 
ended  without  having  scarcely  touched 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  city  and  its 
interesting  places,  but  perhaps  a  faint 
and  imperfect  glimpse  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  From,  London  we  went  to 
Ipswich,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  our  next  chapter  will  take  us  hur- 
riedly through  Holland,  and  then  to  the 
interesting  country  of  Denmark. 
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T  was  with  sincere  regret 
that  wc  said  good-bye  to 
tlie  many  acquaintances 
which  were  made  among 
the  delegates  to  the  British 
Trade-Union  Congress  at  Ipswich.  Some 
of  these  men  were  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  which  had  given  the  British 
workmen  new  power  and  effectiveness 
through  the  Labor  Party,  whose  ability 
and  experience  are  invaluable,  not  only 
to  the  English  workmen,  but  to  the 
trade-unions  of  the  world,  and  strong, 
capable  and  self-reliant,  they  had  won 
our  admiration,  and  then  reached  the 
heart  through  their  many  acts  of  per- 
sonal kindness.  Meeting  with  them  and 
discussing  trad'e-union  questions  had 
enabled  us  to  more  fully  understand  the 
steps  required  to  solve  some  of  our 
problems.  A  final  clasp  of  the  hand,  and 
a  hearty  god-speed  were  exchanged  with 
friends  whose  acquaintance  will  be  long 
cherished,  and  then  we  started  down  the 
Orwell  to  Harwich,  where  the  channel 
steamer  was  waiting  to  make  the  trip 
to  Holland. 

There  are  several  routes  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  for  reasons  partly 
sentimental  we  took  the  one  landing  at 
the  Hook,  so  that  from  Sandy  Hook,  the 
last  land  seen  on  leaving  the  United 
States,  we  landed  at  the  Hook  of 
Holland,  as  our  place  of  entry  to 
Continental  Europe. 

The  Hook,  like  most  of  Holland,  is 
low-lying  land, — in  fact,  a  long  sand 
spit,  extending  from  the  coast  line,  and 
here  we  took  the  train,  the  cars  of  which 
were  more  like  toys  when  compared  with 
our  own  railway  coaches,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  were  landed  in  The  Hague, 
Holland's  capital. 

On  our  way  we  had  seen  many  things 
which  indicated  that  the  country  was 
different  from  any  other.  Everywhere 
there  were  canals,  paralleling  and  cross- 
ing the  railroad,  and  cutting  up  the  land 
into  small  sections,  where  farm  laborers 


toiled,  and  which  were  scattered  over 
with  windmills.  There  were  windmills 
and  canals  everywhere,  and  we  soon  gave 
up  the  effort  to  count  them,  for  they 
became  innumerable.  They  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation's  welfare,  for 
upon  thnni  depends  the  country's  exist- 
ence. Many  of  the  windmills  pump  the 
water  in  the  smaller  canals  to  higher 
levels  and  assist  in  making  arable  land 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  nothing  but 
swampy  marshes.  Huge  dykes  keep  out 
the  tides,  and  the  windmills,  by  pumping, 
drain  the  fields.  Besides  they  grind  the 
grain  and  furnish  power  for  many  other 
purposes.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
a  typical  scene, — the  canal  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  small  sheep  field,  hedges,  and 
then  windmills,  which  pump  water  and 
in  addition  furnish  power  for  the  farm 
and  mill  machinery. 

Everything  is  remarkably  neat  and 
well  kept,  and  not  a  square  foot  of  land 
is  wasted,  while  the  canals  seem  to  supply 
a  feeding  and  breeding  place  for  enor- 
mous flocks  of  domestic  geese  and  ducks. 
Everybody  works  as  well,  though  some 
of  this  w^ork  is  degrading  in  its  nature, 
for  the  canal  mule  of  our  land  has  been 
replaced  by  men,  who  with  broad  leather 
bands  across  their  heads  and  breasts 
strain  along  the  towpath,  drawing  the 
boats  which  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  human  effort  to  stir.  We  were  in- 
formed that  at  times  women  replace  the 
men  in  this  laborious  work.  This  is 
"freedom  to  work"  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Hague,  like  most  Dutch  cities,  is 
traversed  with  canals,  which  run  through 
the  center  of  many  streets,  and  wind  in 
and  out,  furnishing  water  transportation 
to  almost  every  quarter.  Three  of  the 
illustrations  may  convey  an  idea  of  their 
appearance,  and  indicate  their  value. 
The  boats  take  the  place  of  the  furniture 
van,  the  coal  cart  and  express  wagon  to 
a  large  extent.  The  coal  merchant 
moors  his  boat  before  the  house,  and  in 
a   few  minutes  the  winter's   supply  is  in 
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the  coal  shed.  Or  the  furniture  is  placed 
in  a  boat  and  hauled  around  to  the  new 
dwelling.  Some  portions  of  the  canals 
are  given  over  to  fish  boats,  while  in 
others  the  market  and  vegetable  boats 
replace  the  market  stalls,  and  the  good 
wife  goes  to  the  canal  boat  to  do  her 
marketing. 

The  streets,  which  are  mostly  narrow, 
are  lined  with  houses  as  quaint  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch  who  cling  to 
the  national  costumes,  and  they  are  as 
clean   as    frequent   washings    and    sweep- 


ihump,  behind  you,  and  turning  around 
see  a  Dutchwoman,  with  a  broad^ 
wooden  yoke  upon  her  shoulders,  from 
which  hangs  two  large  baskets.  The 
clothing  she  wears  is  typical  of  Holland, 
and  is  of  almost  as  many  bright  and 
variegated  hues  as  the  gorgeous  fields  of 
tulips  for  which  the  quaint  little  land  of 
windmills  and  canals  is  famous.  Her 
jacket  fits  her  as  tightly  as  nature  will 
allow.  Her  skirts  flare  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  while  probably  comfortable, 
and     certainly     picturesque,     cannot     be 
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ings  can  make  them.  One  thing  which 
first  impresses  the  visitor  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  streets  are  used,  many  of 
them  being  more  as  a  sidewalk,  where 
young  and  old  take  their  promenade,  the 
very  middle  of  the  street  seemingly  being 
the  most  favored  place,  except,  of  course, 
where  this  happens  to  be  a  canal. 

The  average  Dutchman  long  ago 
adopted  the  general  European  style  of 
clothes,  but  the  sailors,  laborers  and 
peasants  still  cling  to  their  national 
costumes,  and  these  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  stranger's  attention. 

Yon    hear    a    shuffling    thump,    thump. 


accused  of  being  beautiful  or  liable  to  be 
copied  by  the  fair  ones  of  our  own 
country.  The  skirts  are  short,  scarcely 
ankle  length,  and  the  feet  are  encased'  in 
a  pair  of  huge  wooden  shoes,  which  were 
responsible  for  the  thump,  thumping, 
which  caught  our  ear.  It  is  a  smiling, 
pleasant  face,  however,  that  is  turned 
towards  us,  with  a  clear  complexion  and 
bright,  frank  eyes,  and  surmounted  by 
a  mass  of  fair  Iiair  which  falls  Ix'iiinil  in 
two  huge  braids. 

.And  the  men,  with  their  tight  jackets, 
lillic  visorcd  caps,  baggy  trousers  and 
wooden  shoes,  are  interesting  to  look  at 
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as  well,  while  the  little  children,  dressed 
as  are  their  parents,  furnish  no  small 
amount  of  amusement.  Wooden  shoes, 
baggy  trousers  and  tight  waists,  coupled 
with  lively  young  bodies,  playing  mar- 
bles, rolling  hoops  or  engaged  in  a  game 
of  tag  would  make  anyone  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  wooden  shoes  flop 
over  the  ground  without  any  evident 
handicap  to  their  young  owners,  who, 
while  having  to  wear  heavy  foot  cover- 
ings,  at  least  are   spared   the  trouble   of 


broken  shoe  strings,  and  of  blacking 
boots  Saturday  night. 

And  the  molders?  Well,  they,  too, 
wear  the  clogs,  even  during  pouring-off 
time,  but  then  the  Dutch  molder  takes  his 
time,  and  never  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  does  his  work  in  a  deliberate,  pains- 
taking manner. 

Our  stay  in  The  Hague  was  brief,  for 
we  desired  to  see  Amsterdam  before 
leaving  Holland,  and  time  did  not  allow 
for   much   sight-seeing.     Amsterdam   did 
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not  present  any  great  difference  from  The 
Hague,  though  some  of  its  buildings 
were  of  greater  age.  It  was  the  same 
scene  of  interlacing  canals,  boats,  and 
the  same  Dutch  costumes. 

Here  we  saw  the  use  which  is  made 
of  dogs,  which,  hitched  to  small  wagons, 
draw  no  small  amount  of  the  merchan- 
dise which  passes  over  the  streets.  Two 
or  three  of  them  draw  a  well-filled  milk 
wagon,  or  baker's  cart,  and  cover  an 
astonishing  amount  of  ground  during  the 
day.  They  are  of  no  particular  breed, 
but  most  of  them  are  large,  powerful 
brutes,  of  the  hound  and  mastiff  varieties. 
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Some  of  the  milk  carts  are  pushed  or 
drawn  by  the  milkman  himself,  and  we 
caught  one  of  these  with  the  camera 
while  he  tried  to  look  pleasant.  As  this 
cart  was  typical  of  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  to  be  seen  everywhere,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  a  brief  description.  The 
illustration  shows  the  general  appearance 
but  fails  to  give  full  credit  to  their  neat 
appearance,  and  the  paint,  which  does 
not  show  a  scratch.  Two  large,  brass 
urns  with  copper  trimmings  contain  the 
milk,  and  on  these  the  eyes  rest  with 
pleasure,  for  they  are  polished  each  day 
and  shine  like  burnished  gold.  No  crack 
fire  brigade  ever  took  more  pride  in   the 


immaculate  appearance  of  their  engine 
than  these  Dutchmen  take  in  their  milk 
urns  and  measures.  A  peek  into  a  dairy 
farm  and  the  cow  sheds  would  show  the 
same  care  and  cleanliness,  for  the  posts, 
walls  and  ceilings  are  frequently  white- 
washed, and  the  floors  are  continually 
cleaned,  the  atmosphere  being  always 
fresh  and  wholesome.  It  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  see  much  more  of  this 
country,  from  which  we  received  so  many 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  own  form 
of  government  is  based,  but  we  were 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
hurried  glimpses  as  we  passed  through 
on  the  way  to  Denmark. 

Leaving  Amsterdam  in  the  evening, 
we  awoke  in  Hamburg,  and  a  few  hours 
later  reached  Kiel,  where  a  steamer  was 
taken  for  Korsor  in  Zealand,  a  large 
island,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  lies 
the  city  of  Copenhagen. 

Kiel  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
great  canal  which  traverses  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with 
the  Baltic,  and  is  also  the  principal  naval 
station  of  the  German  empire.  Here  are 
the  largest  navy  yards  on  the  Continent, 
the  base  of  Germany's  naval  power.  The 
city  is  mostly  modern,  and  the  work- 
shops are  equipped  with  every  up-to-date 
facility.  The  famous  Krupp  works  of 
Essen  have  a  plant  here,  which  is  devoted 
to  government  work.  The  shops  and 
ship  yards  line  one  side  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  waters  are  dotted  with  ships  of 
all  descriptions. 

The  day  we  sailed  down  Kiel  harbor 
was  clear,  and  there  was  a  rare  treat 
ahead,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  German 
fleet  was  in  the  roadstead.  The  steamer 
passed  some  fifty  warships,  among  them 
some  of  the  latest  battleships,— huge, 
gray,  steel-clad,  floating  forts,  bristling 
with  guns,  indicative  of  the  military 
policy  of  the  German  empire.  Small 
launches  and  torpedo  boats  cruised 
around  them,  and  from  one  of  the  ships 
was  flung  out  a  series  of  flags  through 
which  the  connnander  gave  his  orders  to 
llio  fleet,  .\bout  ten  miles  out  two  battle- 
sliips    were    engaged    in    target    practice 
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uitli  their  heavy  guns,  and  for  over  half 
an  hour  it  was  possible  to  watch  them 
as  they  circled  around  and  fired  at  the 
target  about'  three  miles  off.  When  the 
target  was  missed  the  solid  shot  would 
throw  huge  columns  of  water  into  the 
air,  at  the  same  time  indicating  how  near 
the  target  they  reached.  It  was  astonish- 
ing to  note  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  from 
the  heavy  guns,  and  the  number  of  times 
the  target  was  hit.  Sometimes  two  shots 
would  be  fired  inside  of  a  minute.  Pass- 
ing the  fleet,  and  then  watching  target 
practice,  gave  some  idea  of  what  modern 
warfare  on  the  high  seas  means,  and  of 
other  things  as  well. 

These  huge  machines  for  killing  men 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  build,  and 
millions  more  to  keep  in  repair,  and  to 
maintain  their  crews.  Each  sailor  is  a 
non-producer,  and  must  be  supported  by 
those  who  work  on  land;  each  ship  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers ;  each  time 
a  shot  is  fired  in  target  practice  enough 
money  is  blown  into  the  air  to  support 
the  average  workmen  for  months  in 
comfort. 

What  is  it  all  for?  There  are  various 
answers, — some  of  them  valid  in  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  one  nation  tries 
to  take  advantage  of  another,  but  it  does 
seem  strange  that  these  countries,  which 
claim  to  be  Christian,  should  have  turned 
Europe  into  an  armed  camp,  and  trained 
their  citizens  in  the  military  science  of 
killing  their  fellow-men,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  the  world  that  their  only 
motive  is  to  maintain  justice  and  peace. 

But  times  change  for  the  better,  despite 
military  armaments,  for  little  by  little  the 
European  workman  is  asking  himself  the 
question,  "Why  should  I  go  out  and  kill 
my  fellow-workman  in  another  country, 
when  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  and 
he  has  none  with  me  ?" 

Among  the  civilized  nations  of  today 
war  with  another  country  is  waged 
largely  for  commercial  and  industrial 
reasons,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
workman's  eyes  will  be  so  wide  open  that 
he  can  no  longer  be  deceived  by  cant 
patriotism  which  is  used  by  the  individ- 
uals  wiiose   object   in   desiring   a   war   is 


the  securing  of  greater  personal  power, 
and  heaped-up  wealth. 

The  European  trend  of  thought  among 
workmen  is  shown  by  an  exchange  of 
telegrams,  on  February  11,  1910,  while 
the  British  Labor  Party  was  in  annual 
convention.  The  one  from  Germany 
read,  "The  German  Social  Democratic 
Party  sends  fraternal  greetings  and 
heartily  congratulates  you  on  the  success 
you  have  obtained  at  the  polls,  in  spite 
of  the  naval  scare;"'  to  which  this  reply 
was  sent :  "The  British  Labor  Party,  in 
annual  conference  assembled,  heartily 
reciprocates  fraternal  greetings  of^  Ger- 
man comrades.  Peace  must  be  our 
watch-word." 

These  telegrams,  in  view  of  the 
strained  relations  existing  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  the  jingoism  of 
their  newspapers,  is  significant. 

\  seventy-mile  voyage  over  the  Baltic 
Sea  landed  us  at  Korsor,  where,  after 
passing  the  custom  inspectors,  the  train 
for  Copenhagen  was  taken.  The  trip 
through  Zealand  gave  views  of  a  rolling 
country,  dotted  with  villages,  and  covered 
with  well  kept  farms,  and  as  it  was 
harvest  time,  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  men  and  women  at  work 
in  the  fields,  the  women  evidently  in  the 
majority. 

At  last  the  Paris  of  the  North  was 
reached,  and  for  the  first  time  the  full 
force  of  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
language  was  impressed  upon  us.  Every- 
body spoke  Danish,  and  our  English  was 
as  puzzling  to  them  as  their  words  were 
to  us.  The  name  of  a  hotel  printed  on 
a  card,  which  had  been  secured  before- 
hand, finally  landed  us  at  the  building 
desired,  and  after  taking  out  a  handful 
of  Danish  coins  and  letting  the  driver 
help  himself,  brass  buttons  took  us  to 
our  room.  The  head  clerk  had  been 
basely  deceived  by  someone  who  had  told 
him  that  he  could  speak  English,  but  he 
proved  a  courageous  man,  and  finally  his 
efforts  made  it  possible  to  reach  Lars- 
Icistradc  1,  where  the  molders  and  several 
other  trade-unions  maintain  their  national 
headquarters. 

Here  again  it  was  found  impossible  to 
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make  ourselves  understood,  and  though 
there  was  every  evidence  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  actions  rather  than  words  gave 
it  expression.  Signs  which  were  unmis- 
takable finally  informed  us  that  it  was 
time  for  refreshments,  and  Danish  hos- 
pitality for  the  first,  though  by  no  means 
the  last  time,  was  extended. 

The  two  officers  of  the  Danish 
Molders'  Union,  Bros.  Nielsen  and 
Christensen,  were  evidently  as  uncom- 
fortable  as   we    were,   owing  to   the   im- 


here  very  often,  and  you  can  sleep  after 
leaving  Copenhagen." 

But  before  visiting  the  foundries  and 
the  molders'  headquarters,  let  us  take 
a  brief  trip  through  the  city  and  see  what 
manner  of  people  the  Danes  are. 

Copenhagen  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Absolon  in  1168,  and  though  subject  to 
several  sieges,  continued  to  grow  until 
it  became  the  most  important  city  in 
Denmark,  as  well  as  its  capitol.  Today 
it  has  a  population  of  over  five  hundred 
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possibility  of  carrying  on  a  conversation, 
but  shortly  our  interpreter,  Bro.  Peter- 
sen, of  the  Engineers'  Union,  who  had 
spent  several  years  in  America,  arrived, 
and  then  the  f^ood  gates  of  repressed 
expression  opened  up,  and  the  interpreter 
had  a  busy  time  for  a  few  hours. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
molders  for  every  hour  of  our  sojourn 
with  them,  and  they  had  evidently 
thought  that  sleeping  was  an  unnecessary 
habit.  As  the  president  said  when  laying 
his    program    before    us,    "You    are    not 


thousand.  It  is  built  principally  on  two 
islands,  the  modern  city  being  on  Amager 
and  the  old  town  on  Castle  Island.  The 
water  front  on  the  eastern  side  faces  the 
Sound,  the  mainland  of  Sweden  being 
some  thirty  miles  away. 

While  not  cut  up  by  canals  as  the 
Dutch  cities  are,  there  is  yet  an  ample 
system  of  water  transportation,  particu- 
larly around  Castle  Island. 

The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large 
squares  in  the  city's  center,  among  these 
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being  the  Ainalienborg,  a  broad  octagon, 
flanked  by  foLir  large  palaces  of  uniform 
size  and  design,  the  center  containing  a 
large  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick V.  Then  there  is  the  Konges 
Nytorv  (New  King's  Market),  the 
Gammeltorv,  and  the  Slotsplace,  around 
the  latter  standing  the  Christianborg 
Palace,  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  Exchange 
and  the  Chancery  buildings.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  public  gardens,  and 
many  small  private  ones,  where  the  social 
temperament  of  the  Danes  finds  full 
expression. 


and  in  a  hundred  restaurants  orchestras 
fill  the  air  with  the  best  of  music.  The 
people  arc  all  well  dressed,  and— pardon 
a  moldcr  for  noticing  such  things— 
the  ladies  are  charming,  for  not  only 
are  their  features  pleasing,  but  their 
costumes  are  exceedingly  tasteful.  A 
pleasant  afternoon  will  see  the  principal 
streets  filled  with  throngs,  which  for 
beauty  of  figure  and  features,  and  ele- 
gance of  dress,  would  do  credit  to  the 
boulevards  of  Paris. 

There    are    two    buildings    which    the 
citizens   of   Copenhagen   are  particularly 
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The  buildings,  both  private  and  public, 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  architec- 
tural design  and  exterior  ornamentation, 
solidity  rather  than  beauty  being  the 
dominant  feature,  but  the  interiors  are 
charming  and  artistic. 

The  Danes  are  a  most  democratic 
people,  both  in  their  form  of  government 
and  in  their  social  intercourse,  and 
possess  that  gaiety  of  spirit  which  is 
attributed  to  the  French.  There  is  no 
grinding  poverty  to  be  seen,  neither  is 
there  any  extravagant  display  of  wealth. 
In  the  center  of  the  city  the  pleasure 
gardens    are    filled    with    merry-makers. 


proud  of,— the  Thorwaldsen  Museum 
and  the  new  City  Hall.  Thorwaldsen 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  the  North,  and  he  gave  some  three 
hundred  examples  of  his  genius  to  the 
Danish  people  before  his  death,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  Museum,  which 
also  contains  his  tomb. 

The  new  City  Hall,  which  cost  millions 
to  erect,  is  situated  on  one  side  of  a 
large  square,  and  while  of  plain  exterior 
contains  a  highly  ornamented  and  deco- 
rated interior,  tlie  decorations  and  mural 
paintings  having  the  old  Danish  sagas 
for  their  theme. 
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What  attracts  the  attention  of  work- 
man, as  well  as  others,  is  the  huge 
bronze  vase  which  stands  before  the 
main  entrance,  for  it  tells  a  most  effective 
story  of  trade-union  progress  in  silent 
eloquence. 

When  the  City  Hall  was  nearing 
completion  a  question  arose  among  the 
citizens  as  to  the  statue  or  monument 
which  should  stand  before  it.  The 
nobility  thought  that  some  heroic  figure 


be  erected  in  honor  of  those  whose  daily 
toil  contributed  so  largely  in  making  the 
nation  prosperous.  After  deciding  that 
they  wanted  a  monument  in  honor  of 
labor  they  held  that  the  trade-unions 
were  the  only  true  representatives  of 
labor,  and  so  being  in  the  majority,  and 
what  was  more  important,  being  thor- 
oughly organized,  which  enabled  them  to 
act  together,  their  movement  became  so 
strong  that  they  overcame  all  opposition, 
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of  ancient  royalty  should  be  chosen,  while 
artists  and  the  literary  believed  that 
something  which  would  symbolize  the 
intellectual  development  of  Denmark 
should  be  placed  here.  No  one  thought 
of  consulting  the  workmen,  but  they 
did  some  thinking  for  themselves,  and 
resolved  that  as  there  were  already  a 
number  of  monuments  to  ancient  kings, 
warriors  and  other  great  men  in  the 
city,    it    was    time    for    a    monument    to 


and  the  authorities  decided  to  have  a 
bronze  vase  cast  that  would  truly  typify 
the  workmen. 

It  stands  some  eight  feet  high,  the 
diameter  at  the  rim  being  about  an  equal 
length,  and  around  it,  forming  two  cir- 
cles, are  the  seals  of  all  the  national 
trade-unions  of  Denmark.  Unfortunately 
the  Editor's  amateurish  efiforts  as  a 
photographer  failed  to  bring  out  these 
seals  clearly,  but  by  looking  at  the  illus- 
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tration  the  reader  can  see  the  seal  of 
the  Molders"  Union  directly  below  the 
cross  mark. 

This  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  trade- 
union  influence  to  be  encountered,  for 
in  the  City  Mall  we  were  introduced  to 
one  of  the  burgomasters,  an  ofiice  similar 
to  our  mayor,  though  elected  for  life, 
who  was  chosen  from  the  Painters' 
Union,  being  its  business  agent  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  In  the  Danish 
Parliament  are  a  large  number  of  trade- 
unionists,  and  as  a  result  of  this  direct 


of  intelligence,  which  shows  itself  in 
many  ways. 

The  molders  are  excellent  mechanics, 
and  in  the  Copenhagen  district,  work  in 
foundries  equipped  with  modern  rigging. 
They  give  their  molds  a  thorough  finish, 
with  the  result  that  their  castings  are 
about  as  good  to  look  upon  as  the  writer 
has  seen  anywhere. 

Several  foundries  were  visited,  the  two 
most  important  being  the  Burmiester  and 
Wain  and  the  Atlas.  The  first  is  the 
largest    plant   in    Denmark,    and    is    con- 
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parliamentary  representation  the  Danish 
wor1<men  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  legis- 
lative protection  and  industrial  liberty 
than  the  workmen  of  any  other  country, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  workmen  receive  an  excellent 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  there  is  practically  no  illiteracy  in 
the  country.  Like  the  sturdy  Scandi- 
navian stock  from  which  they  spring, 
the  Danes  are  a  well-developed  and 
hardy  race,  possessed  of  a  high   average 


nccted  with  a  large  shipyard  and  engine 
works.  The  molders  work  in  brass,  iron 
and  steel,  with  the  assistance  of  traveling 
cranes  and  other  modern  rigging. 

The  superintendent  proved  most  court- 
eous, and  allowed  us  to  aim  our  camera 
at  every  object  of  interest,  but  it  was 
evidently  an  unlucky  day,  or  the  camera 
had  not  been  properly  petted  and  coaxed, 
for  when  the  films  were  developed  there 
was  but  one  which  would  pass  muster, 
and  at  that  time  Copenhagen  was  three 
hnndred  miles  away. 
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The  illustration  gives  a  faint  view  of 
the  main  shop,  with  Bro.  Larsen,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  I.  M.  U.  for  a 
brief  period,  standing  to  the  left  of  a 
pit  where  he  was  at  work. 

The  cupolas  attracted  attention  because 
of  their  peculiar  construction.  In  front 
of  the  stack  was  a  large  drum  or  covered 
tank  on  legs,  with  an  inside  diameter  of 
perhaps  four  feet,  lined  with  fire  brick, 
and  from  the  bottom  extended  the  tap- 
ping out  spout.  The  tank  was  attached 
to  the  cupola,  and  was  connected  with 
it  on  the  inside  at  the  upper  corner. 

When  the  blast  was  put  on  the  cham- 
ber of  the  tank  was  thoroughly  heated, 
and  then  as  the  iron  melted  it  ran  into 
the  tank  until  tapped  out.  The  superin- 
tendent informed  us  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  loss  in  heat,  and  that,  by 
letting  the  iron  run  into  this  second 
chamber  there  was  a  chance  for  all  of 
the  slag  and  other  impurities  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  so  that  much  cleaner  iron 
was  tapped  into  the  ladles. 

At  the  Atlas  Foundry  the  camera  be- 
came good-humored,  so  that  better  re- 
sults were  secured,  enabling  us  to  give 
four  illustrations.  One  of  these  contains 
the  likeness  of  Brother  Valdemar  Han- 
sen, a  member  of  the  National  Exec- 
utive Board,  and  also  shows  the  mold 
on  which  he  was  working. 

The  molders  wear  a  peculiar  leather 
slipper,  without  any  counter,  while  mold- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  one  would 
slip  his  footgear,  rap  out  the  sand,  and 
go  ahead  again.  These  are  not  used 
during  pouring-ofif  time,  however. 

Another  illustration  gives  a  view  of 
the  main  foundry,  with  its  steel  columns 
and  traveling  cranes,  then  two  molders 
working  with  a  sweep,  and  the  last  one 
showing  a  sweep  merry-go-round. 

'Ihis  sweep  is  fastened  rigidly  to  the 
wall,  and  the  arbor  or  bricks,  as  tlic 
case  may  be,  rest  upon  a  table  which 
revolves  on  ball-bearings.  We  were  in- 
formed that  with  this  rigging  some 
work  could  be  swept  up  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  upper  part  of  the  illustration  shows 


a  rather  complicated  core,  hanging  from 
the  crane,  while  directly  below  stands 
the  superintendent,  opposite  to  him  be- 
ing the  molder  working  on  the  job. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  Larsleis- 
trade  1,  and  inspect  the  molders'  head- 
quarters, which  occupy  three  large 
rooms,  and  present  a  most  business-like 
and  up-to-date  appearance. 

The  individual  card  record  is  used, 
much  similar  to  that  at  Cincinnati,  every 
molder  having  a  separate  record  of  his 
own.  They  have  a  most  thorough  degree 
of  organization;  in  fact,  the  most  com- 
plete of  any  country,  and  a  per  capita 
reserve  fund  of  40  kroners.  When  asking 
the  question,  through  the  interpreter. 
President  Nielsen  said  that  he  regretted 
to  be  forced  to  state  that  there  were 
seventeen  non-union  molders  in  Den- 
mark. Think  of  it  for  a  moment! 
.\  molders'  union  so  well  organized 
that  there  were  but  seventeen  outside 
of  its  ranks  in  the  country!  What 
could  be  accomplished  in  America,  if  our 
percentage  of  organization  was  as  high ! 
Many  of  the  other  trades  in  Denmark 
are  almost  as  well  organized,  though  the 
molders  lead  them  all.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  in  this  country  the  workmen  make 
their  influence  felt. 

The  molders'  weekly  dues  are  one 
kroner  ($0.26.8),  with  the  following 
benefits : 

The  same  death  benefit  is  paid  on  the 
death  of  the  wife,  as  to  the  family  when 
the  husband  dies,  death  benefits  for  the 
decease  of  the  wife  being  a  feature  of 
European  unions.  For  less  than  one 
year's  membership,  fifty  knoncrs  are 
paid ;  from  one  to  five  years,  a  hundred 
kroners ;  five  to  ten  years,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kroners;  and  two  hundred 
kroners  for  over  ten  years. 

A  weekly  strike  benefit  of  fifteen 
kroners  and  seventy-five  ore  (an  ore 
being  one-hundredth  part  of  twenty 
cents— eight  mills)  is  paid,  and  fifty  ore 
per  week  for  each  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

When  a  general  strike  occurs  the  con- 
stitutional   strike    benefit    is    suspended. 
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and  a  referendum  vote  is  taken  to  de- 
termine what  tlie  amount  shall  be.  There 
is  no  sick  benefit,  but  a  substantial  out- 
of-work  benefit  takes  its  place.  Mem- 
bers of  less  than  three  years'  good  stand- 
ing receive  one  kroner  per  day  for  ninety 
days  in  any  fiscal  year,  and  those  of  over 
three  years,  one  kroner  twenty-five  ore 
for  a  similar  period. 

Space  does  not  allow  any  examination 


the  members'  contributions.  The  gov- 
ernment, through  one  of  its  departments, 
passes  upon  all  out-of-work  by-laws 
adopted  by  the  unions,  and  must  approve 
of  them  before  they  become  effective  for 
the  government  grants.  Each  year  an 
inspector  examines  the  unions'  books, 
and  from  these  makes  out  the  order  on 
the  national  treasury  for  the  unions'  re- 
imbursement. 
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of  Danish  labor  legislation,  but  an  evi- 
dence of  its  far-reaching  influence  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  out-of- 
work  benefits.  In  1907  the  government 
enacted  a  law  providing  an  out-of-work 
benefit  for  all  workmen  belonging  to 
organizations  having  an  out-of-work 
feature.  This  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  into  the  organization's 
treasury   a    sum   equal    to   two-thirds    of 


It  is  not  essential  that  the  out-of-work 
feature  should  be  that  of  a  trade-union, 
as  any  group  of  workmen  could  organize 
for  the  out-of-work  feature  alone,  but 
the  result  of  the  law  has  merely  strength- 
ened the  unions,  and  no  special  organi- 
zations have  been   formed. 

The  out-of-work  records  are  kept  in 
separate  books,  so  that  the  government 
cannot  examine  any  of  their  other  trade- 
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union  records.  While  we  were  at  head- 
quarters the  government  gave  the  Danish 
Union  a  check  for  16,000  kroners,  as  its 
share  of  the  out-of-work  benefits  paid 
during  the  previous  year. 

Thirty  ore  are  taken  from  each  mem- 
ber's weekly  dues,  and  set  aside  in  a 
separate  out-of-work  fund,  and  to  this 
the  government  adds  twenty  more.  The 
national  law  allows  the  political  districts 
to  add  to  out-of-work  funds  one-third 
of  the  sum  paid  by  the  members,  and  as 
practically  all  of  these  districts  have 
adopted  tliis  form  of  assistance,  their 
one-third,  witli  the  national  two-thirds, 
makes  the  outside  contribution  equal  to 
that  paid  by  the  members. 

When  there  is  an  extraordinary  de- 
pression in  trade,  which  is  indicated  by 
over  twenty  per  cent  of  idleness,  the 
political  districts  are  called  upon  at  the 
end  of  the  ninety-day  period  to  pay  the 
full  out-of-work  benefit  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  more.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  the  molders  of  Copen- 
hagen received  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred kroners  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
This  may  seem  an  extraordinary  form 
of  legislation,  and  distinctly  paternal, 
but  it  prevents  poorhnuscs  and  bread- 
lines, and  is  only  a  just  provision  for 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  cannot  secure  employment  for  a 
period. 


While  at  the  molders'  headquarters  the 
(luestion  of  an  international  agreement 
with  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  was  dis- 
cussed, and  as  there  Iiad  been  some 
correspondence  upon  this  sul)jcct,  borii 
the  molders  and  their  officers  were  fa- 
miliar with  its  terms.  The  officers  had 
been  given  power  to  act,  and  after  a 
thorough  discussion  the  agreement  was 
ratified  and  signatures  attached.  This 
was  the  first  agreement  which  the  Editor 
secured  in  Europe. 

While  in  the  city  we  were  asked  to 
attend  a  social  session  with  a  few  trade- 
unionists,  and  when  the  banquet  hall 
was  reached  we  found  all  of  the  na- 
tional officers  of  the  other  unions  with 
offices  in  Copenhagen,  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  and  Executive  Board 
of  the  Holders'  Union. 

Once  more  the  interpreter  became  a 
busy  man,  and  until  late  in  the  evening 
trade-union  problems  were  discussed 
during  the  intermissions  between  social 
moments.  The  friendly  spirit  of  the 
Dane  was  infectious,  and  even  though 
he  could  not  speak  our  language,  he 
found    m.ui\     methods    of    showing    his 
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hospitality.  They  proved  themselves 
vvell-inforincd  and  close  students  of  in- 
dustrial events. 

Many  expressed  their  regret  that  there 
had  been  no  previous  visits  of  officers 
from  the  American  unions,  believing 
that  the  exchange  of  ideas  which  would 
have  followed  could  not  hi  have  re- 
sulted in  mutual  benefit. 

True  to  their  previous  assertion,  the 
president,  secretary  and  interpreter,  who 
was  also  a  trade-union  officer,  refused 
to  allow  the  Editor  to  catch  so  much  as 
a  wink  of  sleep  the  last  evening,  and 
as  the  train  left  at  an  early  hour,  they 
stayed  with  him  until  he  had  been  safely 
placed  in  the  train  compartment,  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising.     "You  can  sleep 


now    all    you    want    to,"    was    their    final 
salute. 

The  Danes  and  their  beautiful  capitol 
had  been  a  revelation,  indeed,  and  the 
courtesies  and  care  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  molders'  officers  were 
deeply  appreciated.  Their  country  is  not 
a  large  one,  and  does  not  contain  much 
mineral  and  metal  wealth,  but  its  people 
have  certainly  made  the  most  of  their 
resources,  and  above  all,  the  workmen 
have  learned  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests through  collective  action  and  direct 
parliamentary  representatives.  There  are 
several  lessons  which  we  might  well 
learn  from  our  Danish  brethren,  one  of 
these  being  that  no  one  can  represent 
us  as  well  is  legislative  bodies  as  men 
chosen  from  our  own  ranks. 
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HERE  is  mure  than  one 
route  from  Copenhagen  to 
Christiania,  but  by  far  the 
most  interesting  is  by 
boat,  for  then  you  can 
pass  through  the  Kattegat,  with  Sweden 
on  the  right  and  Denmark  on  the  left, 
and  afterwards  cross  the  Skagerak. 

It  was  through  these  sea  passages  that 
the  Vikings  in  years  gone  by  sailed  their 
warships  before  raiding  and  pillaging  the 
countries  to  the  south,  and  through  them 
Leif  Ericson  steered  his  course  to  Green- 
land, before  undertaking  that  voyage  of 
discovery  which  led  him  to  the  New 
England  coast,  and  gave  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian people  the  proud  right  of  be- 
ing the  first  Europeans  to  step  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  was  a  courage  and  dash  in  these 
old  Vikings  which  always  makes  the 
pulse  beat  more  rapidly,  as  in  imagina- 
tion we  see  them  fasten  their  war  shields 
to  the  rails  of  their  open-decked  ships, 
and  sail  away  into  almost  unknown  seas 
on  their  adventurous  journeys.  They 
were  a  brave  and   liardv   nation  of  sea- 


men, I)Iue-eycd,  fair-haired  and  fearless. 
The  sailors  on  our  ship  were  their  direct 
descendants,  but  the  shield,  the  spear 
and  double-edged  sword  which  their 
forbears  used  are  now  only  decaying 
and  rusting  relics,  and  the  war  harness 
has  been  replaced  by  greasy  overalls 
and  oil  jackets. 

But  the  love  of  freedom  and  adven- 
ture, the  lure  of  the  swelling  sea  and 
strange  lands  has  not  been  lost,  and 
wherever  ships  go,  there  you  will  find 
the  Scandinavian.  In  his  own  country 
you  will  see  him  still  independent  by 
nature,  and  jealous  of  his  rights,  patri- 
otic, and  determined  to  establish  the 
great  principles  of  democracy. 

Our  ship  passed  by  innumerable  boats, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  fishing 
fleet, -until  finally  it  entered  Christiania 
Eiord,  where  at  its  end,  some  sixty  miles 
away,  lay  our  destination,  Christiania. 

While  the  shores  of  this  fiord  do  not 
possess  the  high  and  rugged  headlands 
which  make  the  north  coast  so  impos- 
ing, there  is  nevertheless  a  wealth  of 
scenery  on  either  side  of  the  channel  to 
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lend  beauty  and  grandeur  to  our  first 
sight  of  Norway. 

At  last  we  enter  tlie  harbor,  the  first 
view  of  the  city  being  the  ramparts  of 
the  Agershuus,  which  defended  the  town 
when  wooden  warships  and  smooth-bore 
cannon  were  modern. 

Christiania  is  without  doubt  a  beauti- 
ful city  to  its  citizens,  but  to  the  stranger 
it  gives  an  impression  of  the  solid  and 
substantial  rather  than  the  beautiful, 
though  the  surroundings  are  never  to  be 
forgotten,  for  the  city  lies  along  the 
indented  shores  of  a  rock-bnund  harbor, 
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and  at  the  foot  of  the  Egeberg  moun- 
tains, covered  with  luxuriant  Xorway 
pines. 

There  are  several  spacious  squares  and 
promenades,  and  then  the  Carl  Johanu. 
the  principal  street,  which  runs  straigiit 
and  broad  from  the  king's  palace  on  the 
hill  to  the  center  of  the  city,  flanked  in 
part  by  government  buildings  and  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  and  then  by  liotcls 
and  shops. 

Christiania  proper  is  nf)t  such  an  old 
city,  as  European  cities  go,  having  been 
founded  bv  Christian  IV  in  l(;-24.  but  in- 


cluded in  the  city  limits  is  the  old  town 
of  Opslo,  which  was  settled  by  King 
Harold  Ilaardrada  in  1058,  and  it  may 
have  been  through  his  energy  that  the 
Gamle  Akers  Kirche,  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city,  was  erected,  for  it  dates 
back  to  the  eleventh  century. 

The  city,  while  being  the  nation's  capi- 
tol,  is  also  the  country's  largest  sea- 
port, and  it  is  probably  the  largest  in- 
dustrial center,  containing  today  about 
250,000  inhabitants.  Their  homes  are 
mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  from  two  to 
four  stories  high,  and  constructed  to 
keep  out  the  sharp  winter  winds.  Most 
of  them  replace  earlier  structures  and 
are  modern  in  appearance  and  arranged 
in  the  workman  quarters  so  that  several 
families  live  in  the  same  building,  but 
each  one  in  privacy,  only  the  hallway 
being  public.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
that  the  Editor  first  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  Norwegian  home. 

The  president  of  the  Norwegian  Alold- 
ers"  Union,  Brother  Nygaard,  maintains 
his  office  at  his  home,  and  in  keeping 
with  Norwegian  customs  the  hospitalities 
were  extended  before  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  an  international  agreement 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  membership 
cards   took  place. 

The  X^orwegian  housewives  pride  them- 
selves in  their  cooking  and  coffee,  and 
Mrs.  Nygaard  heaped  the  table  with 
tasty  and  delicate  cakes  of  her  own 
make,  and  then  poured  the  fragrant 
beverage.  The  question  of  an  agreement 
was  not  decided  when  night  came,  and 
the  following  day  the  Molders'  president 
desired  that  we  should  see  something  of 
the  city.  Wlicn  arrivin.u  wc  had  met 
Rro.  Dicclrick,  a  former  nicmlior  of  No. 
'233,  Chicago,  111.,  and  he  also,  as  our 
interpreter,  was  anxious  that  some  of 
the  foundries  should  be  seen. 

Rut  before  visiting  them  a  walk  was 
taken  over  the  ramparts  of  the  Agers- 
huus and  the  citadel  visited,  as  this  con- 
tained the  home  of  Norwegian  Royalty 
at  one  lime,  and  the  buildings  are  in- 
teresting because  of  their  solid  and 
(luaint    arcliitecturo,    and    then    a    trip   by 
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boat  across  the  bay,  where  the  summer 
palace  is  situated,  and  where  are  to  be 
seen  some  of  the  rare  and  peculiar  types 
of  early  Norwegian  buildings,  some  of 
them  eight  hundred  years  old. 

The  early  builders  in  this  far  northern 
land  used  wood,  and  from  the  rude  log 
hut  and  cabin  to  the  elaborately  carved 
and  decorated  churches,  wood  and  wood 
alone  was  used,  pegs  instead  of  nails 
fasfening  the  logs  and  planks   together. 


It  is  evident  that  much  patient  labor  had 
been  devoted  to  these  decorations,  and 
the  long  winter  months  give  the  work- 
men ample  time  in  which  to  ply  their 
art,  and  keep  them  occupied  while  the 
sun  lay  below  the  horizon.  Almost- 
equally  interesting  was  a  small  chapel, 
with  sod-covered  roof  and  double  bal- 
conies surrounding  it. 

The  primitive  log  cabin  which  is  shown 
is  no  longer  occupied,  though  far  in  the 
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Our  illustrations  show  four  typical  ex- 
amples of  these  ancient  buildings,  t!ie 
first  of  these  being  a  church  surrounded 
by  Norway  pines.  The  shingles  and 
woodwork  had  been  stained  to  a  dull 
brown,  which  is  brought  out  in  sharp 
contrast  by  the  bright  green  of  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  The  interior  is  rather 
dark,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
elaborate  carvings  with  which  the 
wooden  columns  are  covered,  and  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  altar  and  pulpit. 


interior  and  to  the  north  where  the  mid- 
night sun  is  seen,  they  are  still  used. 

These  cabins  are  built  of  solid  logs, 
partly  smoothed  on  the  outside  and  dove- 
tailed at  the  corners;  they  consist  some- 
times of  two  stories,  both  accessible 
from  the  outside.  The  one  illustrated 
had  a  sod  roof,  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  was  built  to  withstand  Jack  Frost's 
most  vigorous  attacks. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  shows  the 
interior     of     a     single-story    log    cabin. 
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primitive  in  every  feature.  The  walls 
consist  of  logs  with  only  the  bark  re- 
moved, and  Mother  Earth  forms  the 
floor.  In  one  corner  is  a  bed,  built 
solidly,  but  rather  too  short  for  comfort, 
and  to  the  left  of  this  is  a  built-in  bed 
with  sliding  doors,  which  when  shut  at 
night  gives  the  sleeper  absolute  privacy, 
but  small  quarters  and  no  light. 

There  is  a  small  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  directly  below  this  the  fireplace. 
This  consists  of  stones  and  clay  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  rim.  In  the  center  is  a 
deep   depression   in   which    the   charcoal 
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and  other  fuel  is  burned,  while  above 
it  suspended  from  a  chain  hangs  the  iron 
pot  in  which  the  cooking  is  done.  It  was 
a  frugal  life  which  was  passed  in  these 
homes  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  cities  and  the  sea 
attracted  the  country  boy  and  girl  and 
led  them  to  forsake  the  interior. 

There  is  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  ancient  evidences  of 
former  inhabitants  which  would  interest 
the  molders,  for  near  by  is  the  National 
Museum,  which  has  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  early  iron  castings  in  existence. 

One  large  room  is  devoted  to  stoves 
and  plates  which  were  evidently  used  in 
the   fireplaces   of    the   nobility,    for   they 


are  covered  with  coats-of-arms  and  other 
designs  of  heraldry. 

Practically  all  of  the  stoves  are  of  the 
box  type,  some  of  them  in  three  tiers 
with  connecting  flues,  and,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  they  are  covered  with 
ornamentations.  Some  of  them  date 
back  three  centuries,  for  the  Norwegians 
were  practically  the  inventors  of  the 
cast-iron  stoves,  and  the  Norwegian 
molders  were  famous  for  their  skill  long 
before  the  cast-iron  stove  was  used  in 
the  interior  of  Europe. 

The  castings  were  thick  and  heavy, 
many  of  them  being  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
molders  in  those  days  were  never 
troubled  with  drop-outs,  for  their  molds 
were  made  largely  in  open  sand.  The 
stove  mounters,  though,  must  have  had 
dilTiculties  of  their  own. 

The  photographs  of  these  stoves  are 
the  first  which  have  been  published, 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  When  the 
Editor  saw  these  interesting  castings  of 
centuries  ago  there  was  an  immediate 
desire  to  secure  .photographs  of  them, 
but  none  had  ever  been  taken.  This 
prompted  him  to  try  himself,  and  as  the 
room  containing  them  was  somewhat 
distant  from  the  others,  no  one  inter- 
fered when  he  unslung  his  camera  to 
try  his  luck,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
bad  light  and  unfavorable  surroundings. 
Several  exposures  were  made,  but  there 
was  a  fear  that  none  of  them  would 
prove  of  any  value,  so  rather  than  fail 
in  securing  at  least  one  good  one,  the 
superintendent  of  the  museum  was  inter- 
viewed in  an  effort  to  have  him  agree 
to  allow  some  professional  photographer 
to  visit  the  gallery  and  take  several 
photographs. 

To  our  surprise  and  disappointment, 
he  declined  most  positively  to  allow  any- 
one to  come  in  and  take  photographs, 
as  it  was  against  the  regulations,  and  the 
request  to  allow  the  Editor  to  return  on 
the  morrow  to  try  his  hand  was  also 
politely  but  firmly  refused. 

"I  am  sorry."  he   said;  "but  you  can 
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not  take  any  pliotographs  of  objects  in 
the  museum. 

"But  I  have  already,"  the  Editor  re- 
plied." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  that,"  he  said ; 
"even  if  you  have,  you  cannot." 

And  so  that  vi^hich  could  not  be  done 
was  accomplished,  and  several  photo- 
graphs secured,  which  while  not  high- 
grade  by  any  means,  were  much  better 
than  nothing." 

While    returning   to   the    city   a    truck 


(litional  lessons  were  taken  in  the  elusive 
art  of  taking  photographs  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  objects  in  view. 
The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
partial  view  of  the  Thune  foundry,  and 
is  typical  of  the  jobbing  and  machinery 
shops. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  won- 
derful water  power  which  is  found  in 
Norway,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
in  electric  power  plants,  and  most  of  the 
machinery  used  is  home  product.     This 
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farmer  was  encountered,  after  having 
sold  his  produce  in  the  public  market 
near  the  city's  center,  and  a  snapshot 
taken  as  his  canine  steeds  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  at  the  stranger. 

Three  dogs  were  hitched  to  the  little 
cart,  the  largest  one  being  between  the 
shafts,  while  his  two  companions  carried 
no  weight,  but  merely  assisted  in  draw- 
ing the  load. 

There  are  several  fair-sized  foundries 
in  Christiania  where  water,  electric  and 
steam  power  machinery  castings  are 
made,  and  also  several  stove  foundries, 
and  two  of  them  were  visited,  while  ad- 


has  brought  a  large  amount  of  work  to 
the  foundries  and  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  feature  which  first  attracts  an 
American  molder  when  entering  their 
shops. 

There  is  not  much  duplicate  work,  and 
to  save  the  cost  of  pattern  making  much 
of  the  work  is  made  with  sweeps. 

Both  molds  in  the  illustration  are  be- 
ing swept  up.  And  as  some  of  our 
members  may  not  be  familiar  with  this 
method  of  molding,  a  brief  description 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  mold  in  the  foreground  of  the 
illustration    is    for    a    centrifugal    pump, 
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and  the  only  pattern  the  molder  uses  is 
the  disk  which  forms  the  two  flanges 
at  the  outlets ;  the  rest  of  the  pattern  is 
of  green  sand,  made  with  a  sweep. 
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After  leveling  up  his  spindle,  the 
molder  forms  the  cope  part  of  the  pat- 
tern in  green  sand,  and  covers  this  with 
parting  sand  and  paper.  After  having 
made  his  joint,  as  he  would  have  done 
had  his  pattern  been  made  of  wood  in- 
stead of  sand,  the  cope  is  put  in  place 
and  rammed  up,  and  when  it  is  lifted  of? 
and  set  aside,  the  green  sand  pattern  is 
shoveled  off  and  a  trench  dug  in  its 
place.  Then  the  sweep  is  again  placed 
on  the  spindle,  and  the  drag  part  of  the 
mold  swept  up. 

Over  in  the  left-hand  corne-/  of  the 
shop  the  core  has  been  swept  up — and 
there  you  are,  with  a  mold  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  made  without  a  pattern, 
and  costing  much  less  than  the  price  of 
a  pattern  and  made  in  far  less  time 
than  it  would  take  to  make  one.  It  was 
surprising  to  notice  the  large  variety 
of  complicated  work  which  is  made  by 
'sweeps,  and  the  skill  and  mechanical 
ability  with  which  they  are  used. 

Truly,  the  Norwegian  apprentice  knows 
more  about  his  trade  when  he  becomes 
a  journeyman  than  the  boys  of  our  own 
country,  for  they  must  learn  to  make 
work,  and  good  work,  without  all  of  the 


conveniences  which  are  found  in  our 
own  foundries,  with  their  duplication  of 
work  and  skill-eliminating  rigging.  And 
then  the  foundrymen  still  take  an  honest 
pride  in  developing  good  mechanics,  in- 
stead of  turning  out  flat-back  specialists, 
as  many  of  our  American  foundrymen 
try  to  do  today.  The  Norwegian  foun- 
dryman  endeavors  to  make  his  own  me- 
chanics, instead  of  depending  upon  some 
competitor  to  do  this  for  him. 

As  these  molders  are  organized,  it  is 
about  time  that  something  was  said  rela- 
tive to  their  union.  The  present  national 
body  was  organized  in  the  early  eighties, 
and  embraces  today  about  96  per  cent  of 
the  molders  in  Norway. 

Brother  Xygaard,  the  president,  has 
held  his  present  office  for  some  twelve 
years,  and  the  present  degree  of  organi- 
zation is  largely  due  to  his  energy.  The 
iinancial  system  is  like  our  own,  based 
upon  due  stamps  issued  from  the  na- 
tional office,  and  the  dues  similar  to 
those  in  Denmark,  one  kroner  per  week. 

A  sick  benefit  of  10  kroner  50  ore  is 
paid  weekly  for  a  period  of  78  days 
in  any  fiscal  year. 


.\  sc.wnix.wi.w  Mir.KM.w. 

The  death  benefit  for  both  husband 
uid  wife  is  graduated.  On  the  death  of 
I  member  less  than  one  year  in  good 
standing,   200   kroners   is   paid,   and   this 
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sum  is  increased  by  100  kroners  per  year 
for  nine  years,  when  the  maximum  is 
reached.  The  benefit  on  the  death  of  a 
wife,  to  members  in  good  standing  for 
less  than  one  year,  is  100  kroners,  and 
this  sum  is  increased  by  lOO  kroners 
each  year  for  four  years,  when  the 
maximum  is  reached. 

A    strike    benefit    of    10    kroners    per 
w^eek  is  given  to  single  men,  12  kroners 


The  molders'  unions  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  formed  a 
Skandanavian  Federation,  President  Ny- 
gaard  being  one  of  the  active  spirits  in 
its  organization.  The  three  organizations 
maintain  their  autonomy,  but  each  one 
contributes  a  monthly  per  capita  tax  of 
5  ore  to  a  central  defense  fund,  from 
which  strike  benefits  are  paid  in  addition 
to  those  paid  by  the  national  organiza- 
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to  married  members,  and  one  kroner  ad- 
ditional for  each  child  under  fifteen 
j'ears  of  age. 

The  out-of-work  benefit  has  two  fea- 
tures, a  daily  benefit  of  two  kroners  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  a  traveling 
benefit  of  2J/2  ore  for  every  kilometer 
traveled  by  steamboat,  and  3^  ore  for 
every  kilometer  traveled  by  railroad, 
every  member  being  entitled  to  a  total 
of  GO  kroners  for  transportation  during 
the  fiscal  year. 


tion  directly  involved.  When  20  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  any  of  the  three 
unions  are  out  on  sanctioned  strike,  an 
assessment  is  levied  automatically  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Federation,  and 
(hiring  the  great  strike  of  lOOi)  in 
Sweden,  tliis  amounted  to  1  kroner  per 
week  per  member. 

When  one  organization  holds  its  regu- 
lar national  convention,  the  officers  of 
the  other  two  arc  present,  and  the  closest 
bonds  of  friendship  seem  to  exist. 


NORWAY. 


The  secretary  of  the  P'ederation  must 
also  be  the  chief  executive  of  his  own 
national  organization,  and  the  office  ro- 
tates every  three  years,  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other,  thus  avoiding  any  jeal- 
ousy or  national  feeling  which  might 
arise  should  one  country  hold  the  offices 
for  a  longer  period  than  another. 

There  is  a  free  exchange  of  member- 
ship cards  between  the  unions  in  the 
Federation. 

The  day  before  the  Editor  left  Chris- 
tiania,  President  Nygaard,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Executive  Board,  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  international  agreement 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  cards,  with 
the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  this  ceremony 
taking  place  in  the  rooms  of  a  large  res- 
taurant, after  a  cozy  little  supper,  during 
which  final  details  had  been  talked  over. 

Diagonally  across  an  open  space,  and 
visible  from  the  dining-room,  stood  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  in  front  of  which 
are  two  monuments  in  honor  of  Nor- 
way's famous  sons,  Henrick  Ibsen  and 
Bjornstjerne    Bjornson. 

There  are  no  classic  folds  in  the 
bronze  garments  which  envelope  their 
forms,  and  the  sculptor  has  not  idealized 
their  features,  but  plain,  rugged  and 
erect,  they  seem  to  meet  the  world  with 
level,  frank  and  searching  eyes,  fearless 
and  independent.  They  are  typical  of 
the  modern  Norwegian  spirit,  adverse  to 
ostentatious  display,  and  seeking  the 
solid  and  substantial,  in  character  as  well 
as  in  appearance. 


The  workmen  of  this  country  have  en- 
countered much  opposition  to  their  trade- 
unions,  though  they  have  not  passed 
through  the  bitter  contests  forced  upon 
their  brothers  in  Sweden.  But  they  have 
learned  the  same  lessons,  and  as  a  re- 
sult have  strengthened  their  organiza- 
tions through  the  constant  teachings  of 
trade-union  principles. 

In  addition,  they  have  entered  some- 
what into  the  political  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  legislation,  and  we  are 
informed  that  their  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  seamen  are  today  more  just  and 
in  conformity  with  the  sailors'  rights 
than  those  of  any  other  country. 

While  they  have  a  king,  there  is  but 
little  pomp  surrounding  him  and  hi-^ 
throne,  and  the  people  govern  them- 
selves through  direct  representation,  the 
control  formerly  exercised  by  the  no- 
bility having  gradually  been  taken  from 
them  through  the  growth  of  democratic 
ideas. 

The  country  is  not  a  wealthy  one ;  mil- 
lionaires and  their  satellites  are  not  in 
sufficient  number  to  impede  traffic,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  evi- 
dences of  that  dire  poverty  and  low 
standard  of  living  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  European  countries.  The 
workman's  opportunities  are  not  as  great 
as  in  our  own  country,  but  they  make  the 
most  of  those  at  their  disposal,  and  most 
certainly  enjoy  comforts  at  home  which 
make  life  worth  living. 


SWEDEN, 


S  straight  as  the  crow  flics 
it  is  about  275  miles  from 
Christiania  to  Stockhohn, 
but  uneven  ground  and  in- 
numerable lakes  make  the 
trip  by  rail  somewhat  longer. 

The  train  skirts  pine  forests  and  well 
kept  farm  lands,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  landscape  is  softened  by  the 
mellow  reflection  of  those  charming 
land-locked  bodies  of  water  which  dot 
the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Sweden. 

Our  train  does  not  carry  a  dining  car, 
but  the  railway  maintains  eating  sta- 
tions where  the  train  stops  long  enough 
to  enable  the  passengers  to  eat  a  hearty 
meal,  and  good  appetites  bless  those 
who  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  this 
far  northern  country. 

These  railway  restaurants  are  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  which  surprises  the 
stranger  and  illustrates  the  proverbial 
honesty  of  the  Scandinavians.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stands  a  long  table 
covered  with  cold  and  hot  meats,  salads 
and  other  appetizing  foods. 

At    the    near   end   are    piles    of   plates 


and  rows  of  knives  and  forks,  and  as 
there  are  no  waiters,  you  help  yourself, 
taking  a  plate  and  walking  around  the 
table  while  selecting  the  foods  of  your 
choice. 

Around  the  si.'.es  of  the  room  are 
small  tables,  and  on  one  of  these  you 
deposit  your  prospective  meal,  before 
going  to  a  small  counter  where  a  blue- 
eyed,  fla.xen-haired  daughter  of  the 
north  is  pouring  out  the  fragrant  coffee. 

When  you  have  finished  the  meal,  and 
probably  made  more  than  one  trip  to  the 
center  table  before  doing  so,  no  meal 
check  is  placed  beside  your  plate,  and 
evidently  no  one  besides  yourself  knows 
just  what  you  have  eaten. 

Paying  the  bill,  however,  is  an  easy 
matter.  Approaching  the  cashier,  you 
ask  "iiow  much?''  and  he  respectfully 
says,  "What  did  you  have,  sir?"  and 
you  tell  him,  some  cold  mutton,  chicken 
pie,  lettuce  salad,  coffee  cakes  and  two 
cups  of  coffee.  One  kroner  50  ore  (a 
little  less  than  40  cents)  he  informs  you, 
and  you  pay  the  bill,  rush  for  the  train, 
and    then    as    it    rolls    away    your    mind 
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turns  to  the  general  standard  of  honesty 
whicli  must  exist  in  a  country  where  the 
truth fuhiess,  of  the  guest  is  depended 
upon  in  paying  for  his  meal. 

It  requires  no  vivid  imagination  to 
realize  what  wrould  probably  occur  in 
some  countries  not  far  from  home,  if  the 
railway  restaurants  allowed  passengers  to 
enter  and  help  themselves,  afterwards 
walking  up  to  the  cashier  to  tell  him 
what  the  had  eaten. 


THE  PASSKXGER  ELEVATOR, 

STOCKHOLM, 

Used  in  Place  of  an   Inclined   Railway. 


In  more  than  one  instance  a  hearty 
eater  might  be  tempted,  and  then  suc- 
cumbing, say,  "only  a  small  piece  of 
pie  and  a  cup  of  cofifee,  sir." 

The  general  degree  of  honesty  and 
business  standards  vary  in  different 
countries.  In  some  tlurc  is  scarcely  a 
lock  on  the  door  and  the  windows 
swing  open  easily,  while  in  others  doors 
and    windows    are    heavily   barred,    ihcse 


outward  indications  possessing  a  deeper 
signification  than  may  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. 

But  this  is  a  little  journey  and  not 
an  essay  on  honesty  or  morals,  and 
besides,  personal  honesty  is  not  the  only 
element  in  man's  relation  to  man,  or 
the  only  factor  in  establishing  justice. 

Stockholm,  wdiich  has  been  called  the 
Venice  of  the  North,  is  built  on  several 
islands  and  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow 
straits  which  connect  Lake  Malar  with 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Long  before  the  present 
city  was  founded  this  locality  had  settle- 
ments, and  before  them,  it  was  a  ren- 
dezvous for  those  sea  pirates,  the  free 
lance  vikings  who  from  their  refuge  in 
Lake  Malar  entered  the  Baltic  and 
passed  through  to  the  North  Sea  in 
search  of  plunder  and  adventure.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  these 
ancient  sea  rovers  have  been  found  not 
far  from  Stockholm. 

The  present  city  is  comparatively 
modern  in  appearance,  practically  all  of 
the  buildings  replacing  those  which  for- 
merely  had  stood  upon  the  same  site. 

As  the  nation's  capital  it  contains  the 
Parliament  building,  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  structure,  facing  a  large 
square,  several  palaces  of  rather  sub- 
stantial design,  and  other  large  public 
buildings,  including  museuius,  libraries 
and  the  institutions  of  learning. 

There  is  one,  however,  which  has  a 
sjiecial  attraction  for  a  workman,  the 
People's  Palace,  or,  more  properly,  the 
Labor  Temple,  owned  by  the  workmen 
and  paid  for  by  their  contributions.  It  is 
lincly  situated,  occupying  the  corner  of 
a  large  block  and  facing  a  small  park. 

Here  are  the  officers  of  the  Swedish 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the  head- 
quarters of  a  number  of  national  unions. 
The  building  contains  a  large  library, 
where  the  workmen  can  read  the  ablest 
works  on  trade-unionism  and  economics, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  world-wide 
movement,  through  the  newspaper  files 
and  magazine  department. 

There  is  a  large  auditorium,  so  ar- 
ranged that  theatrical  and  other  forms 
of     cntertainnK'nt     can     be     given,     and 
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which  is  also  used  for  mass-mcclings, 
•five  smaller  halls  and  a  number  of  ante 
rooms  which  are  used  as  meeting  rooms 
by  the  local  unions.  There  are  also 
several  recreation  rooms. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  of  the  business 
blocks  in  the  city,  while  the  interior 
decorations  are  exceptional  for  their 
perfect  finish  and  artistic  merit.  The 
suites  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  national 
unions  as  headquarters,  are  almost 
elaborate  in  their  decorations  and  are 
equal  to  those  found  in  the  lianks  and 
leading  office  buildings. 

One  feature  of  the  main  room  in  each 
suite  is  the  large  tile  stove  which  reaches 
from  the  floor  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
Some  of  these  are  twelve  feet  high  and 
four  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  a 
small  fire-box,  not  any  larger  than  the 
average  parlor  heater,  with  which  we  are 
familiar;  in  fact,  ridiculously  small  for 
the  size  of  the  stove,  but  they  throw  out 
much  heat,  for  the  outside  tiles  and  the 
interior  contain  an  elaborate  system  of 
flues,  through  which  the  draft  as  well  a> 
the  heat  is  carried,  before  the  chimney  is 
reached.  The  large  exterior  of  the  stove 
supplies  an  ample  radiating  surface,  and 
while  the  heat  thrown  off  is  not  intense, 
as  with  our  smaller  cast  iron  heaters,  it 
supplies  a  genial  warmth  which  permeates 
the  room.  The  surface  of  these  tile 
stoves  is  adopted  to  decorative  effect, 
and  many  of  them  arc  distinct  additions 
to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

In  Sweden  these  tile  heaters  are  ex- 
tensively used,  but  the  stove  manufac- 
turers are  introducing  the  cast  iron 
heater,  and  with  some  success,  for  they 
are  cheaper,  and  do  not  occupy  as  much 
space. 

When  we  arrived  in  Stockholm  the 
great  lockout  and  strike  was  in  progress, 
and  as  this  was  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  most  far-reaching  industrial  struggle 
which  has  occurred  in  any  country  since 
our  present  industrial  system  had  its 
inception,  it  is  deserving  of  attention. 

The  molders  were  deeply  involved, 
and  when  their  chief  executive.  Presi- 
dent  Blomqvist,  met   us,   the   strike   was 


the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind  and 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation  for 
some  time.  It  was  also  the  principal 
subject  in  everyone's  mind,  for  it 
reached  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  involved  almost  every  in- 
dustry, and  had  paralyzed  business.  It 
was  a  nation-wide  contest  for  supreme 
control  on  one  hand,  and  for  existence 
on  the  other,  between  the  national 
association  of  employers  and  the  trade- 
unions. 

The  trade-unions  of  Sweden  are  com- 
paratively   modern.    Imt    their    progress 


Y.  E.   BLOMQVIST, 
President   Swedish   Holders'    Union. 


has  been  rapid,  and  they  were  able  to 
secure  marked  improvements  for  their 
members  during  the  early  years  of  their 
existence.  This  led  to  organization 
among  the  employers,  first  locally  along 
the  lines  of  the  several  industries  where 
trade-unions  existed,  and  then  to  national 
organizations,  and  finally  to  the  great 
federated  association  of  manufacturers, 
which  secured  a  dominating  position  and 
determined  the  national  policy  for  all  of 
its  affdiated  associations,  and  issued  in- 
structions which  all  employers  were 
forced  to  obev. 
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For  some  time  the  unions  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  progress  even  when 
opposed  by  the  employers'  organiza- 
tions, and  this  led  the  latter  to  take  steps 
to  strengthen  their  position,  particularly 
in  the  metal  industries.  The  most  promi- 
nent metal  manufacturers,  after  organ- 
izing a  national  metal  trades  association, 
used  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the 
smaller  employers  to  become  members, 
and   their  efforts  met  with  marked   suc- 


business  methods  which  were  adopted  to 
whip  them  into  line.  Later  on  members 
were  forced  to  violate  the  agreements 
they  had  entered  into  w-ith  their  work- 
men, through  orders  issued  by  their  na- 
tional association. 

From  1900  to  1908  the  trade-unions 
had  made  great  gains  in  membership, 
and  good  trade  conditions  had  enabled 
them  to  secure  higher  wages  and  some 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
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cess,  for  the  small  manufacturer  found 
that  he  was  not  wanted  as  a  customer  or  a 
producer  while  he  remained  outside  of  the 
association.  A  commercial  boycott  was 
established  which  forced  the  small  em- 
ployer to  affiliate,  or  lose  his  business. 
The  majority  became  members,  without 
doubt,  because  they  favored  the  associa- 
tion's policy,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
many  were  forced  to  become  members 
against   tluir   will,   throutjli   the  coercive 


Tiic  employers  were  preparing  to 
bring  about  their  destruction  if  possible, 
but  were  awaiting  their  opportunity, 
which  came  with  the  trade  depression  in 
the  latter  part  of  1908. 

Early  in  1909  about  1,200  workmen  in 
three  of  the  industries  went  on  strike  to 
prevent  a  reduction  in  their  wages. 
These  strikes  had  been  in  progress  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  oflicers  of  the  em- 
ployers' organization  notified  tlie  national 
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trade-unions,  whose  members  were  in- 
volved, that  unless  the  strikes  were  de- 
clared off  and  the  wages  offered  ac- 
cepted, that  they  would  lock  out  the 
men  employed. 

Believing  that  tlicir  members  were 
justified  in  continuing  the  strike  they 
refused  to  comply  with  the  employers' 
orders,  and  on  July  5  10,000  men  were 
locked  out ;  on  July  23,  40,000  more  were 
discharged,  and  this  was  followed  on 
August  2  by  the  discharge  of  30,000 
more,  making  80,000  in  all  who  had  been 
locked  out. 


wlio  believed  that  the  association  was  in 
honor  bound  to  respect  the  provisions  of 
all  trade  agreements  then  in  existence. 

iMnding  that  the  great  lockout  had 
not  intimidated  the  unions  or  caused 
Ihcm  to  call  off  the  strikes  in  which  the 
original  1,200  men  were  involved,  the 
national  employers'  association  served 
notice  that  the  lockout  would  be  ex- 
tended further. 

It  was  then  that  a  general  conference 
of  trade-union  officials  was  held  in 
Stockholm  to  consider  what  step  could 
be   taken  to  protect  themselves   in   face 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICERS    OF   THE   SWEDISH    FEDERATION    OF   LABOR, 
Who  Were  Also  the  Officers  in  Cliarge  of  the  Great  Lockout  and  Strike  of  1909. 
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From  Left  to  Right — Y.  E.  Blomqvist,  president  molders'  union;  Arvid  Bjorklund,  executive 
of  the  metal  workers;  Arvid  Thornberg,  secretary;  Herman  Lindkvist,  president;  Ernest  Soderberg, 
treasurer;  Javine  Jonssen,   trustee  longshoremen;   C.   L.   Lundberg,   executive  of  the  miners. 


A  large  number  of  these  workmen 
were  working  under  trade  agreements 
entered  into  through  their  trade-unions 
with  the  employers,  and  their  discharge 
was  a  direct  violation  of  these  agree- 
ments, as  they  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts. 

The  national  employers'  association 
held,  however,  that  their  members  must 
obey  the  general  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  that  body  regardless  of  any 
agreements  which  might  exist  between 
the  employers  and  their  organized  work- 
men, and  their  power  was  so  great  that 
they  were  able  to  enforce  their  policy 
despite   the   protests   of   some   employers 


of  the  nation-wide  tactics  being  employed 
against  them. 

A  general  strike  was  decided  upon, 
and  by  the  1st  of  September  some  300,- 
000  workmen  were  either  locked  out  or 
on  strike.  A  few  unions,  particularly  the 
railway  employes,  who  had  trade  agree- 
ments with  their  employers,  remained  at 
work,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work- 
men were  idle,  and  in  s^me  instances, 
contrary  to  the  local  trade  agreements. 
The  action  of  the  national  association  in 
locking  out  80,000  men  and  forcing  em- 
ployers to  violate  their  trade  agreements 
in  doing  so,  and  the  threat  to  lock  out 
twice    that    number    unless    the    unions 
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capitulated,  led  the  unions  to  feel  tliat 
they  were  justified  in  entering  into  a 
general  strike. 

At  first  public  sympathy  was  with  the 
workmen,  but  the  unfortunate  activity 
of  radical  leaders  in  the  political  field 
furnished  the  employers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity which  they  promptly  grasped. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  newspapers 
announced  that  the  industrial  strike  was 
only  the  cloak  behind  which  an  effort  to 
accomplish  a  political  revolution  was 
being  carried  on.  It  was  said  that  the 
seat  of  government  had  been  removed 
from  the  throne  and  Parliament  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  and  that  the  country  must  arouse 
itself  or  its  government  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  a  reign  of  terror  estab- 
lislied  in  which  property  and  life  would 
be  destroyed. 

Whatever  the  actual  facts,  the  opinion 
gained  ground  that  the  struggle  had  be- 
come as  much  political  as  industrial  in  its 
character,  and  public  opinion  underwent 
a  change  whicli  was  more  favorable  to 
the  employers. 

The  strikers  realized  that  the  injec- 
tion of  political  questions  at  this  moment 
was  detrimental  to  their  cause,  but  they 
did  not  own  the  newspapers  or  control 
their  utterances,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  the  public  and  give 
the  actual  facts  connected  with  the  strike 
or  correct  the  impression  that  they  were 
attempting  a  political  revolution,  includ- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  monarcliial 
government. 

The  Scandinavian  temperament  is  not 
demonstrative,  and  while  subject  to 
great  depth  of  feeling  does  not  manifest 
itself  by  nervous  excitement  or  outward 
display. 

Though  the  entire  industries  were  on 
strike,  and  Stockholm  the  center  from 
which  both  sides  directed  the  opposing 
forces,  there  were  no  special  outward 
manifestations  of  the  gigamtic  and  bitter 
struggle  which  was  being  carried  on. 
The  city  itself  was  filled  with  strikers. 
Meetings  were  being  held  daily,  yet 
there  were  no  crowds  marching  through 

the    streets,    no    brawls,    no    massed    in- 


fantry, or  parks  of  artillery;  in  fact 
practically  no  additions  to  the  police 
force,  and  so  far  as  the  streets  were  con- 
cerned, evidently  nothing  different  from 
normal  times,  except  perhaps  that  the 
teamsters  had  less  to  do. 

Here  and  there  two  or  three  workmen 
talking  earnestly  might  be  seen,  but  the 
great  majority  walked  quietly  to  their 
meeting  halls,  or  headquarters,  and  as 
quietly  returned  home.  Perhaps  nothing 
will  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
steady  temperament  and  good  discipline 
of  the  Swedish  workman  than  the  fact 
that  the  police  records  show  that  there 
were  fewer  arrests  during  the  strike  than 
at  any  other  time. 

The  strikers  seemed  to  work  out  tlicir 
enthusiasm  in  determination  rather  than 
display,  and  it  was  an  impressive  sight 
to  watch  several  thousands  of  workmen 
as  they  listened  to  the  speakers,  a  steady 
purpose  in  their  eyes,  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  being  said,  but 
with  no  evidence  of  uncontrollable 
emotions. 

Men  with  these  qualities  can  maintain 
the  discipline  which  successful  trade- 
unions  require,  and  llicy  can  make  the 
most  stubborn  defense  of  their  rights. 
They  belong  to  that  type  which  does  not 
admit  defeat  and  which  is  not  downcast 
by  reverses  or  carried  away  by  victory. 
Powerful  as  the  employers  were  and 
with  well  perfected  organization  at  their 
command,  they  were  unable  to  effectively 
weaken  the  strikers'  ranks,  and  the 
struggle  continued  in  most  industries 
into  the  winter  months. 

Some  of  the  low  dues  organizations 
were  forced  to  cease  the  payment  of 
strike  benefits,  and  tiie  textile  workers 
finally  returned  to  work,  the  main  con- 
tests being  continued  in  the  metal  in- 
dustries. These  were  well  tinanced  and 
well  organized,  and  they  proved  to  be  the 
obstacle  which  the  federated  employers 
could  not  overcome.  Overtures  to  sub- 
mit the  questions  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion were  rejected  by  the  employers' 
association,  but  the  conflict,  while  forc- 
ing the  greatest  hardships  upon  the 
strikers    and    their     families,    had    also 
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caused  tremendous  losses  to  the  niaiui- 
tacturers,  and  on  November  l-'f,  llHiH, 
they  withdrew  tlicir  lockout  orders  and 
the  strike  in  the  metal  trades  was  jirac 
tically  ended. 

Neither  side  coukl  claim  a  victory, 
but  the  employers  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  from  their  position,  and  they 
had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  unions. 

They  had  also  learned  that  the  weapon 
of  a  general  lockout  was  a  double-edged 
sword,  cutting  both  ways,  and  one  which 
had  wounded  them  deeper  than  those  on 
whom  they  had  endeavored  to  use  it. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Presi- 
dent Blomqvist,  of  the  molders'  union, 
lie  informs  us  that  during  the  entire 
strike  the  national  organization  lost  but 
two  local  unions,  and  these  included  but 
48   members. 

The  trade-unions  of  Europe  had  made 
a  most  generous  response  to  the  call  for 
assistance  which  came  from  Sweden, 
and  thk  was  no  small  factor  in  enabling 
the  strikers  to  keep  starvation  from 
breaking  their  ranks. 

The  German  unions  contributed  1,500,- 
OOO  kroner ;  Denmark,  500,000 ;  Norway, 
500,000.  The  English  miners,  27,000, 
while  Austria,  Russia,  Finland,  Rou- 
mania,  France  and  Italy  made  generous 
contributions.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  also  gave  financial  assistance, 
the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  making  a  direct 
donation  to  the  Swedish  Holders'  Union, 
while  many  of  our  members  contributed 
to  tlie  general  funds  which  were  col- 
lected in  this  country. 

The  strike  has  carried  us  a  little 
further  than  Stockholm,  so  let  us  return 
and  again  meet  President  Blomqvist. 

The  Swedish  molders  had  placed  full 
power  in  their  officers'  hands  in  the 
matter  of  an  international  agreement, 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  membership 
cards.  After  a  talk  with  the  president  at 
his  home,  where  the  hospitalities  were 
generously  extended  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  a  meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Executive  Board, 
the  agreement  was  duly  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, the  event  being  celebrated  by  a  din- 
ner, at  which  the  broad  principles  of  'die 


inlernatitmal  relationships  of  trade- 
unions  were  discussed. 

Desiring  to  secure  some  information 
relative  to  the  strike  from  other  than 
trade-union  sources,  a  call  was  made  at 
tlie  American  minister's  office,  which  led 
to  a  n^.ost  interesting  incident. 

As  the  minister  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  his  private  secretary  endeavored  to 
place  the  Editor  in  touch  with  some  one 
who  was  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  finally  succeeded. 


MR.   GUS  E.  HALL, 
Superintendent     Bolinder     Stove     W'orks.       K.N.- 
Financial  Secretary  No.   23,    Chicago,    111. 


It  was  the  Editor's  impression  that  he 
was  to  meet  an  ex-member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  who  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  strike,  from  a  non- 
partisan basis.  It  surprised  him  some- 
wliat,  tlierefore,  when  meeting  this 
gentleman,  to  iind  that  he  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  employers'  association, 
and  of  the  opinion  that  the  trade-unions 
were  a  menace  to  the  industries.  One 
question  led  to  another,  until  finally  he 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
metal   trades  employers  were  organized, 
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and  tlicir  method  of  applying  the  loek- 
out  and  enforcing  their  pohcy,  as  well 
as  their  control  of  the  situation. 

■'Let  me  show  you  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tein,"  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  another 
room.  Here  were  filing  cases,  contain- 
ing individual  record  cards,  of  the  same 
general  nature,  though  covering  more 
subjects  than  those  in  use  by  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  of 
this  country.  "Here,"  he  said,  "we  have 
the  individual  record  of  296,000  work- 
men employed  in  the  metal  industries." 

These  cards,  in  addition  to  informa- 
tion of  a  private  nature,  gave  the  trade 
and  branch   at   which   the   man   worked. 


oflice  uf  Mr.  Wadgren,  secretary  of  the 
national  metal  trades  association,  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  on  the  employers' 
side  in  the  great  lockout  and  strike,  and 
he  hardly  grasped  the  Editor's  trade- 
union  activities  until  these  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him. 

It  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  and 
examine  a  part  of  the  machinery  used 
by  an  anti-trade-union  association  during 
industrial  conflicts.  It  is  but  just  to 
add  that  I\Ir.  Wadgren  was  not  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  radical  wing  of  his 
organization,  and  that  he  believed  in  the 
value  and  justice  of  trade  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen. 
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his  characteristics,  where  he  had  been 
employed,  reasons  for  his  discharge,  etc., 
and  his  trade-union  record.  They  sup- 
plied the  basis  for  a  most  perfect  black- 
listing system. 

All  members  of  the  association  were 
forced  to  notify  this  central  office,  when 
men  were  hired  or  discharged,  and 
through  this  card  system  they  secured 
the  record  of  every  man  they  placed 
to  work.  It  is  not  difhcult  tn  understand 
why  active  trade-unionists  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  employment. 

.\nd  now  for  the  mutual  sin-prise 
which    followed,    the    l-.ditor    w;.>    in    the 


Naturally  during  such  an  industrial 
upheaval  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
inspect  the  Swedish  foundries,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  President  Blom- 
qvist,  permission  was  secured  to  visit 
tiie  Bolinder  Stove  Works  at  Kallhall, 
some  eighteen  miles  out  from  Stock- 
holm. Mr.  Bolinder  is  one  of  the  most 
lirogressive    manufacturers    in    Sweden, 
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we  found  ourselves  in  a  thickly  wonclod 
country,  the  tall,  dark  pines  rising  up  in 
heavy  masses  on  every  side.  Here  and 
there  were  newly  erected  houses  built 
for  the  workmen  at  the  plant,  and  they 
were  as  well  built  and  attractive  as  any 
workmen's  homes  seen  in  Europe. 

There  was  a  road  leading  through 
the  pines,  and  after  following  this  for 
a  few  minutes  there  appeared  a  large 
clearing,  and  in  this  was  the  foundry  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  plant. 
These  were  quite  extensive  and  modern 
in  every  respect  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  primitive 
forest. 

Here  another  surprise  awaited  us,  for 
on  going  towards  the  superintendent's 
office,  a  man  emerged  whose  features 
seemed  somewhat  familiar,  and  before 
reaching  him  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  of 
all  men,  where  did  you  come  from, 
Brother  Frey?" 

It  was  Brother  Gus  Hall,  at  one  time 
financial  secretary  of  No.  23,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

It  was  like  meeting  a  member  of  the 
family  unexpectedly  when  far  from 
home,  and  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  I.  M.  U.  and  reference  to  ac- 
quaintances were  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation. Then  we  went  over  the  foundry 
together. 

Mr.  Bolinder  had  secured  the  ablest 
foundry  architects  available  and  had 
spared  no  expense  in  erecting  a  stove 
manufacturing  plant  which  would  be 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  He  had  then 
come  to  the  United  States  to  secure  an 
American  superintendent,  as  it  is  a  rec- 
ognized fact  in  Europe  that  American 
stove  plate  is  superior  to  that  made  in 
any  other  country.  Our  stove  plate  is 
lighter  and  possesses  a  superior  surface, 
and  our  rigging  is  much  better,  so  that 
our  output  is  larger  and  the  quality 
unequaled. 

The  foundry  at  Kallhall  is  almost  300 
feet  long,  with  a  high  roof  supported  by 
steel  beams,  and  so  constructed  that 
light  crane  work  could  be  made  in  tlie 
center,  if  required.  Its  brick  walls  are 
whitewashed,    and    there   is    ample    liglit 


supplied  l)y  the  lanterns  and  skylight  and 
tlie  large  windows  wliich  pierce  the 
walls 

Two  Whiting  cupolas  are  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  shop,  facing  the  main 
gangway,  and  these  are  supplied  with 
l)last  from  a  Root  positive  blower, 
operated  by  a  gas  engine.  There  are 
elevators  to  the  charging  floor,  which 
is  large  and  equipped  with  scales  and 
tracks  for  the  trucks. 

In  the  shop  are  several  molding 
machines  operated  by  hand,  but  the 
plates  are  exceedingly  heavy,  and  not 
well  adapted  for  the  work. 


FIMSmXG  STONE  PL.\TE  MOLDS  I.\ 
SWEDEN. 
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At  present  wooden  flasks  are  used, 
and  though  lumber  is  cheap,  until 
Brother  Hall's  arrival,  all  flasks  were 
of  iron.  He  has  made  many  changes 
by  introducing  American  methods,  and 
is  now  securing  better  stove  plate  than 
was  ever  turned  out  before,  but  it  is  not 
yet  up  to  the  American  standard,  for 
several  reasons. 

First  of  all  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
good  stove  plate  sand  in  Sweden,  for 
there  are  no  sand  banks  which  will 
ct)mpare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
Albany  district.  Then  the  Swedes  have 
for  years  been  accustomed  to  making  a 
heavy  plate  and  have  not  developed  the 
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peculiar  skill  required  to  secure  a  per- 
fect smooth  skin. 

With  a  poor  grade  of  sand  for  stove 
plate,  which  can  only  be  used  by  making 
a  mixture  with  other  sands,  and  but 
little  experience  in  making  a  perfect 
stove  plate  surface,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  their  plate  equals  that  turned  out 
by  American  foundries,  although  the 
Swedes  are  among  the  best  molders  of 
Europe. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  them  at  their 
work,    for    they    have   never   learned    to 
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develop  "tiiat  hump"  which  has  pro- 
verbially been  given  to  our  platers.  The 
distance  from  the  gangway  to  the  wall 
is  not  great,  and  if  these  molders  could 
see  the  "acre"  which  our  stove  molders 
have  to  cover  in  a  day,  they  would  never 
go  near  a  stove  foundry  when  coming  to 
this  country.  The  drags  are  not  jumped 
off;  they  arc  walked  off,  and  when 
finishing  the  mold  the  molder  kneels 
down  to  ease  his  back;  some  of  iIkiu 
having  little  gunny  sacks  to  kneel  upon. 
Wliile   in   tliis    fuundry   several    photo- 


graphs were  taken,  and  these  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  shop. 

And  now  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  Swedish  molders'  union, 
and  particularly  their  financial  system. 
The  organization  includes  a  trifle  over  Po 
per  cent  of  the  molders  and  core  makers 
of  Sweden,  and  its  form  of  government 
is  centralized,  the  administration  being 
directed  by  a  president  and  executive 
board. 

Members  must  have  worked  four 
years  at  the  trade  before  paying  full 
dues  and  entering  for  full  benefits,  but 
apprentices,  after  one  year  at  the  trade, 
are  taken  in  as  partial  members.  Upon 
l)ecoming  a  partial  member  the  appren- 
tice pays  two  kroners,  and  upon  becom- 
ing a  full  member,  three  more. 

The  regulations  governing  strike  votes 
are  even  more  rigid  than  our  own.  They 
require  a  secret  ballot,  which  must  show 
a  four-fifths  majority  before  the  execu- 
tive board  takes  action. 

The  first  vote  is  taken  by  the  men 
worknig  at  the  foundry  involved;  it 
this  shows  a  four-fifths  majority,  tlien 
the  question  is  voted  upon  by  the  local 
union,  where  the  required  four-fifths 
majority  must  again  be  shown  before 
the  executive  board  grants  a  sanction. 
or  the  men  can  go  on  strike. 

The  militant  features  of  the  union 
iivcrshadow  the  beneficial,  for  there  is 
no  sick  benefit,  and  no  death  or  dis- 
ability benefits  are  paid,  though  tlicre  is 
a  separate  organization  within  the 
national  union  which  maintains  a  modest 
deatii  benefit.  Membership  in  this  insur- 
ance feature  is  voluntary. 

The  weekly  per  capita  to  the  national 
union  is  30  ore,  about  8  cents,  and  the 
local  unions  regulate  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional dues  which  go  into  the  local  funds, 
these  being  frequently  equal  to  and  even 
greater  tiian  tlie  per  capita  to  the 
national  union.  The  reinstatement  fee 
is  a  flat  5  kroners,  though  there  may  be 
fines  added,  which  increases  this  amount. 

Tiie  strike  benefit  is  12  kroners  per 
week  for  full  niemliers.  tl  per  week  for 
;i|)prentice  nienil)ers,  and  1  kroner  per 
week  is  added   for  every  child  under   I") 
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years  of  age  in  the  striker's  family.  There 
is  also  an  out-of-work  benefit  of  1  kroner 
25  ore  per  day  for  CO  days,  this  sum  being 
raised  to  1  kroner  50  ore  when  members 
have  been  in  good  standing  for  five  years. 

Tlio  [liccc  work  system  is  quite  prev- 
alent, having  been  introduced  previous 
to  the  organization  of  the  national 
union,  and  today  about  GQ  per  cent  of 
the  members  work  under  this  system. 

The  molding  machine  has  come  into 
rather  extensive  use  and  there  have  been 
no  definite  agreements  between  the 
foundrymen  and  the  union  as  to  their 
operation.     When  they  were  first  intro- 


tions  are  more  marked,  and  llurr  is  less 
sympathy  and  understanding  between 
them. 

When  the  old  nobility  lost  their  con- 
trol and  intiuence,  the  employers  to  a 
large  extent  assumed  their  places,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  antagonism  which 
manifests  itself  in  an  arbitrary  attitude  in 
many  instances,  and  which  makes  it 
difificult  for  the  unions  to  negotiate  with 
the  employers  and  meet  them  on  a  footing 
which  would  enable  them  to  adjust  their 
difYcrences  on  a  friendly  basis. 

The  sharp  class  distinction  between 
workman  and  employer  in  the  industrial 
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duced  the  molders  secured  control,  for 
they  were  placed  to  work  on  them. 
Then  handymen  were  instructed  in  their 
operation,  and  the  union  met  this  policy 
by  taking  the  machine  operators  into 
their  organization.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  machine  operator  receives 
the  minimum  wage  rate,  and  when  work- 
ing by  the  piece  the  union  has  a  voice 
in  setting  prices. 

The  Swedish  workmen  are  as  active  in 
the  interests  of  organization  as  their 
fellow  workmen  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. They  have,  however,  more  diffi- 
cult conditions  to  overcome,  as  the 
employers  maintain  a  distant  and  superior 
attitude  towards  them.   The  class  distinc- 


field  has  led  to  similar  conditions  in 
polities,  with  the  results  that  a  large 
number  of  workmen  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Democratic  Party ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  other  party  which 
could  be  held  to  represent  them,  or  to 
whom  they  could  effectively  turn  to  secure 
legislative  protection.  Several  of  the  of- 
Ikers  of  the  national  unions  are  also  of- 
ficers in  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and 
at  one  time  some  of  these  unions  and  the 
federation  itself  endorsed  and  assisted  in 
financing  this  party.  But  it  was  found 
that  this  :lose  bond  between  a  trade- 
union  and  a  political  party  was  injurious 
to  trade-union  progress,  and  today  there 
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is  no  official  relationship  between  the 
unions  and  this  political  part3\ 

Each  is  left  free  to  work  out  i's 
problems  as  best  it  can. 

While  the  unions  through  their  feder- 
ation, which  resembles  our  own  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  its  structure, 
have  cut  themselves  free  from  all  politi- 
cal alliances,  to  their  great  benefit;  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  membership  in  in- 
creasing numbers  vote  for  the  Social 
Democratic  ticket,  for  this  party  in 
Sweden,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
European  countries  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  which  applies  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  through  w'hich  the  workmen 
can  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  halls 
of  legislation. 

In  discussing  this  subject  with  some 
of  the  leaders,  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  tlic  workmen  must  be  directly  rep- 


resented in  Parliament  by  a  party  of  his 
own,  but  that  experience  had  proved 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  endeavor  to 
secure  political  strength,  with  the  trade- 
union  as  a  medium,  and  that  trade-unions 
as  such  and  political  parties  must  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  or  both  would 
suffer. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  investigate 
the  continental  trade-unions  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  workmen's 
political  efYorts,  for  to  no  small  degree 
they  go  hand  in  hand. 

When  our  little  journeys  are  over,  a 
chapter,  dealing  with  these  conditions, 
will  be  added,  and  an  effort  made  to 
give  at  least  a  glimpse  of  what  European 
workmen  are  doing  to  improve  their  con- 
dition of  life,  and  the  methods  by  which 
ihey  make  their  numbers  count  effect- 
ively in  the  industrial  and  political  field. 


GERMANY. 


LTHOUGH  an  arm  of  llic 
Baltic  Sea  some  ciglity 
miles  wide,  separates  the 
southern  tip  of  Sweden 
from  the  nothern  shore  of 
Germany  the  trip  from  Stockholm  to 
Berlin  can  be  made  without  changing 
cars. 

A  special  train  leaves  Stockholm  in 
the  evening,  and  the  traveler  awakes  in 
Trelleborg  the  following  morning  to  see 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Baltic  before 
him. 

The  train  is  carefully  backed  into   a 
huge,  three  decked   ferry  boat  and   se- 
curely   chained    to    the    lower    deck,    a 
whistle    blows,    and    the    eighty    mile 
voyage  begins.    Four  hours  after,  if 
the  day  is  clear  and  the  water 
smooth,    the    boat    reaches 
Sassnitz,   and    the    train   is 
again     placed     on     terra 
firma,    to    be    drawn    this 
time  by  a  German  engine. 

As  Berlin  is  not  reached 


until  evening,  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  the  country 
through  which  we  pass  and  of  observing 
some  of  the  things  which  make  Germany 
interesting  to  the  stranger. 

To  an  American,  and  especially  a 
workman,  there  is  much  in  this  land 
to  attract  and  hold  attention,  for  Ger- 
many is  many  sided,  and  presents  in- 
teresting and  striking  contrasts.  Side 
by  side  of  the  old  towns  with  their 
crumbling  castles,  fortifications,  cathe- 
drals, narrow  streets  and  mediaeval 
louses  are  the  modern  industrial 
sections,  with  their  huge  new 
buildings,  clustered 

smoke  stacks,  wide 
streets  and  cozy  work- 
men's houses,  t  h  e' 
ancient  and  modern 
mingling    together    and 

ng    glimpses    of 
thousand  years  ago, and 
today. 

The     mediaeval     and 
the    modern,    the    mili- 
tary and  the  industrial 
are   all   prominent   in 
this     country     which 
lin  a  generation 
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tlie  most  powerful  and  progressive  in 
Continental  Europe. 

The  first  feature  attracting  attention 
is  the  military,  for  the  man  in  uniform 
is  everj-Avhere ;  he  meets  the  eye  upon 
arriving,  and  the  last  seen  of  Germany 
is  the  military  tunic  and  helmet. 

When  our  ferry  boat  touched  German 
soil,  a  group  of  oflficers  lounged  around 
the  landing,  and  while  their  uniforms 
of  green,  dark  blue,  and  grey  gave  vivid 
color  to  the  group  especially  so,  as  gold 


While  passing  the  shops  the  first 
days  in  German}^  curious  looking  bands 
were  seen  displayed  in  the  windows. 
They  were  made  of  gauze  reinforced 
by  whale  bone  or  metal  strips,  and  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  doll  cors- 
ets; what  demand  for  doll's  corsets 
could  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  sold  in  every  locality  was  puzzling. 

Cautious  inquiry  was  made,  followed 
by  the  discovery  that  these  delicate  fa- 
brics   were    not    miniature    corsets    for 
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Entrance   to  the  Thicrgarten,  from   Unter   den   I.iiulcn. 


braid,  brass  buttons  and  vari  colored 
stripes  were  liberally  distributed  over 
their  persons,  the  first  objects  to  catch 
the  eye  were  some  of  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  mustaches  which  these  vali- 
ant gentlemen  had  cultivated. 

Their  like  is  not  seen  elsewhere.  They 
shoot  up  straight  and  menacing  from 
the  upper  lip,  spreading  fan  shape,  some 
of  them  almost  meeting  the  eyebrows, 
the  envy  of  the  subaltern,  "whose  youth- 
ful  lip  yet   sports  a   downy  growth." 


childrens'  amusement,  but  articles  of 
great  service,  indispensible  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  flamboyant  mustaches,  grown 
and  cultivated  by  some  of  the  sturdy 
warriors    of    the   Vaterland. 

Before  retiring,  the  mustache  is  pa- 
tiently coaxed  upwards,  the  girdle  is 
placed  against  it  and  tied  tightly  around 
the  head,  and  while  the  victim  sleeps, 
tlio  rebellious  hairs  assume  a  form 
which    passing    fashion    dictates. 

But   then  on   the  continent,   men   have 
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fearlessly  asserted  their  right  to  adorn 
their  faces  with  hairy  foliage,  and  with 
as  much  ingenuity  as  has  ever  been  dis- 
played by  landscape  gardeners.  They 
ornament  or  disguise  the  natural  feat- 
ures with  clumps,  patches,  borders  and 
otlicr  hairy  designs,  until  it  would  seem 
that  the  inventive  mind  could  go  no 
further  unless  some  brave  man  trained 
a  full  beard  to  grow  upright  and  fall 
gracefully  over  the  back  of  his  head. 

After   crossing   the   island    of    Rugen, 
on  the  way  to   Berlin,  the  main  land  is 


have  been  planted  by  foresters,  and 
they  are  not  cut  down  until  their  most 
valuable  growth  has  been  reached. 
When  the  timber  is  cut,  trees  are  plant- 
ed to  replace  it,  unless  the  ground  is 
to  be  cultivated.  The  underbrush  is 
gathered  at  frequent  intervals  and  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  any  loss  through 
forest  fires.  Forestry  has  been  placed 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  growing 
trees  for  profit,  has  become  as  much  a 
feature  in  some  districts  as  growing 
wheat  or  other  crops. 
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reached  and  the  train  passes  through  a 
low  laying  and  not  ove'r  fertile  country 
for  many  miles.  The  soil  does  not 
seem  to  yield  a  generous  growth  and 
requires  much  labor  to  secure  meager 
crops. 

There  are  large  stretches  of  fine 
woods  and  even  these  have  a  military 
aspect,  each  tree  seeming  to  stand  at 
"attention."  This  is  due  to  the  wise 
forestry  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
and  the  great  care  which  is  given  to 
timber   growing.     Many   of   these    trees 


The  theory  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  has  probably  received  more 
practical  application  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  as  a  result, 
its  forests  are  the  best  protected  and 
yield  the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable 
returns  to  the  country,  for  ruthless 
waste   has  been  prevented. 

It  was  early  evening  when  we  entered 
the  "City  of  the  Emperors,"  and  after 
washing  of?  the  grime  of  travel,  (in 
Germany  the  hotels  do  not  furnish  soap, 
this    being   an   extra   item   in    the   trav- 
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eller's  expenses)  a  restaurant  or  com- 
bination beer  garden  and  cafe,  was  en- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  refresiiing  and 
satisfying  the  inner  man,  and  securing 
an  impression  of  the  German  in  his 
social  hours,  as  well. 

The  open  courtyard  was  filled  with 
tables,  a  wide  awning  protecting  those 
which  were  set  near  the  four  walls. 
Arbors  covered  with  vines  gave  a  touch 
of  nature  and  electric  bulbs  illuminated 
the  scene. 


fri:di:rick  the  great's  moxumk.xt, 

Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 

At  some  of  the  tables  families  were 
seated  enjoying  the  evening  meal  to- 
gether; at  others  some  young  man  en- 
tertained the  lady  of  his  choice,  and 
gathered  around  a  long  table  in  one 
corner  were  a  number  of  students.  '1  his 
group  was  bent  on  having  a  good  time. 
As  the  evening  passed,  and  liquid  re- 
freshments replaced  the  more  substan- 
tial, they  began  to  sing. 

One    would    give    the    verse    and    all 


would  join  in  the  chorus  with  deep 
throated  energy,  and  it  was  generally  a 
rousing  one  which  wound  up  with  three 
hearty  thumps  on  the  table,  and  another 
tall  for  the  waiter. 

Yes,  my  good  friend,  they  were  drink- 
ing beer,  and  so  was  everyone  else,  out 
there  was  little  evidence  that  beer  was 
master,  for  the  German  while  enjoying 
his  foamy  beverage  and  the  sociability 
which  goes  with  it,  rarely  drinks  to 
excess,  a  drunken  man  being  a  rarity. 

Tlic  German  beer  garden  is  a  social 
institution  where  friends  meet,  and  en- 
tire families,  children  and  all,  spend  a 
few  social  hours.  It  is  a  public  gather- 
ing place,  and  in  them  the  workmen 
find  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their 
companioins  and  enjoying  good  music, 
while  talking  over  their  personal  in- 
terests. 

Germany  has  no  saloons,  with  their 
accompanying  bars  and  hurried  style  of 
drinking,  neither  has  the  American  cus- 
tom of  "treating"  been  introduced. 
Where  beverages  are  sold,  food  is  to 
he  had  also,  and  all  are  served  at  tables, 
every  one  ordering  what  he  wants  for 
himself,  and  no  more. 

The  first  and  last  impressions  of  Ber- 
lin are  derived  from  its  military  and 
modern  atmosphere,  the  military  pre- 
dominating. If  ever  a  city  reflected  the 
war  god  and  war  lord,  it  is  Berlin. 

Everywhere  the  uniformed  man  is 
prominent,  whether  in  the  beer  gardens, 
where  the  soldiers  gather  or  the  main 
thoroughfares  where  smartly  dressed 
officers  promenade  or  ride  by  on  horse 
back.  Even  the  police  wear  a  military 
helmet  and  carry  short  swords. 

On  the  principal  street,  the  Unter  den 
Linden,  not  far  from  the  royal  palaces 
stands  a  guard  house,  where  sentries 
walk  up  and  down,  and  in  front  of  the 
royal  residences  and  other  royal  build- 
ings, two  sentry  boxes  guard  each  street 
cntraiicc. 

It  is  a  city  of  monuments  anil  nearly 
every  one  is  in  honor  of  some  warrior, 
the  bases  of  most  of  them  bristling  with 
the   implements   of   war. 
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The  very  ornamentation  of  many  of 
the  public  buildings  has  been  used  to 
express  the  military  spirit  of  tlit-  capital 
city.  The  Zenghaus  or  military  museum, 
a  huge  building,  has  a  facade  alive 
with  warlike  sculpture  and  many  other 
structures  display  in  bronze  or  marble 
the  form  or  features  of  some  military 
character. 

Some  streets  such  as  the  Avenue  of 
Victory,  with  its  military  monuments, 
serve  to  symbolize  the  warlike  spirit, 
while  the  beautiful  bridges  over  the 
Spree,  have  been  used  through  the 
statuary  which  decorate  them,  to  em- 
phasize the  martial  ideals  of  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  land. 

Berlin  is  a  modern  city  with  modern 
buildings  and  modern  ideas,  despite  the 
military  atmosphere,  and  as  the  capital 
city  of  a  great  nation  it  contains,  as 
would  be  expected,  many  magnificent 
buildings  which  reflect  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Vaterland. 

Many  of  these  cluster  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in 
Europe,  the  famous  Unter  den  Linden, 
which  broad,  level  and  straight,  runs 
from  Brandenburg  Gate,  which  guards 
an  entrance  to  the  Thiergarten,  a  beau- 
tiful wooded  park,  until  after  traversing 
a  mile  or  more  it  reaches  the  castle 
bridge  and  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
Spree,  enters  the  Lustgarten,  the  largest 
public  square   in  the  city. 

At  its  western  end,  there  is  a  small 
square  in  front  of  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  and  then  the  beautiful  avenue  al- 
most two  hundred  feet  wide,  stretches 
before  the  eye.  Through  the  center  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  there  is  an 
ample  foot  path  with  greensward  on 
both  sides  and  rows  of  lime  and  chest- 
nut trees  until  the  monument  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  reached,  this  portion 
of  the  avenue  being  lined  with  palaces. 
Government  buildings,  Embassies,  pala- 
tial hotels  and  shops,  then  Rauches 
monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  rises 
up  in  the  center  of  the  avenue,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  majestic  sculp- 
tures of  Europe. 


On  the  right,  almost  opposite,  stands 
the  Emperor's  palace,  and  further  on, 
the  Opera  House,  palace  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  th.at  of  the  Commandant  of 
Berlin  ;  while  on  the  other  side  are  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  University,  the 
Royal  Guard  House  in  Doric  style  in 
the  form  of  a  fortified  Roman  gate,  and 
the  Military  Museum,  with  its  martial 
decorations.  Here  the  casitle  bridge 
over  a  hundred  feet  wide,  crosses  the 
river,  and  leads  into  the  Lustgarten. 

Some  of   the  most   magnificent  build- 
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ings  surround  this  square.  To  the  right 
is  the  old  palace  containing  some  seven 
hundred  rooms.  In  front  of  this,  backed 
by  a  semi-circular  colomiade,  stands  the 
great  monument  of  Emperor  William 
I.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  is  rather 
plain  and  severe,  but  this  only  serves 
to  enhance  the  beautiful  proportions  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  cathedral  which 
stands  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Lust- 
garten. To  the  northeast  of  the  square 
are  the  old  and  new  Royal  Museums. 
The  first  with  its  imposing  appearance, 
tliere  being  eighteen  colossal  Ionic  col- 
umns    in     front,     the     entrance     being 
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reached  by  an  exceptionally  wide  stair- 
case. Back  of  these  buildings  is  the 
National  Gallery. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  square  in 
Europe  contains  as  many  beautiful  and 
majestic  buildings  as  those  which  sur- 
round the  Lustgarten. 

While  these  buildings  hold  attention 
and  inspire  the  mind,  the  humblest 
buildings  of  Berlin  after  all,  may  be  its 
crownmg  glory.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
city  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen  and  a  walk  through  those  sec- 
tions   where    the    workmen    live,    is    a 


UNDER  THE  OLD  MARKET  HOUSE 
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revelation,   after   having  seen   the   "east 
sides,''  of  our  own  large  cities. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "east 
side"  with  its  squalid  surroundings,  lit- 
tered streets  and  unfortunate  inmates 
Vice  there  may  be  among  the  rich  and 
poor,  but  slums  there  are  none,  for  tlu 
quarters  where  the  poorest  live  are  neat 
and  wholesome,  and  the  health  of  the 
poorest  is  protected  by  sanitary  and 
building  laws,  which  might  be  copied 
with  profit  by  many  an  American  city. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition 
in  the  past,  the  German  workman's  wel 
fare  today  is  receiving  as  much  if  nm 
more   consideration   by   the   govcrnnu'iit, 


than  those  of  any  other  country;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  secrets  of  Germany's  won- 
derful industrial  progress,  is  the  safe- 
guards which  the  law  has  placed  around 
the  workman. 

Strong,  active,  clear-headed  men  were 
required  and  these  could  not  be  secured 
from  the  ranks  of  the  underfed  and 
poorly  housed.  Not  only  were  stringent 
Iniilding  laws  enacted,  but  factory  legis- 
lation was  passed  which  today  can  be 
accepted  as  a  model  to  copy  from. 
Dangerous  machinery  is  well  guarded, 
shop  elevators  are  equipped  with  safety 
interlocking  systems  that  makes  them 
almost  fool  proof,  and  exhaust  fans 
are  attached  to  every  grinding  or  other 
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dust  or  dirt  producing  machines.  Sun- 
light and  pure  air  are  provided  for  in 
every  factor}'. 

Some  of  the  protections  of  the  work- 
man's health  and  physical  welfare  may 
not  have  emanated  from  humanitarian 
motives.  Rather  they  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  sound  economic  reasoning.  The 
idea  prevails  generally  in  Germany  that, 
every  non-producing  workman  is  a  loss 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  every  man's 
day's  work,  adding  a  little  more  to  tlic 
national  wealth.  Whenever  a  workman 
is  idle  through  want  of  employment,  or 
sickness  or  because  of  an  accident,  there 
has  been  so  much  less  wealth  created, 
and  as  the  workmen  are  most  essential 
to  the  creation  of  wealth,  the  practical 
theory  of  keeping  him  in  good  condition 
has  been  applied. 

This  principle  is  similar  to  keeping 
horses  well  fed,  comfortably  stabled, 
^nd  carefully  groomed,  if  good  work 
is  expected  of  them,  but  there  are  coun- 
tries where  the  care  devoted  to  horses 
is  not  given  to  workmen,  probably  be- 
cause they  can  be  secured  for  less  ex- 
pense and  more  easily  replaced. 


The  theory  of  government  both  muni- 
cipal and  national  in  Germany  is  de- 
riilcdly  paternalistic,  and  while  in  some 
respects  the  German  workman  has  not 
I  he  liberty  enjoyed  in  our  own  land,  and 
i-  also  denied  some  of  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  at  our  command,  his 
health  and  physical  safety  is  much  bet- 
ter protected  and  German  industries 
have  not  as  yet  developed  the  tramp. 

When  the  workman  is  out  of  employ- 
ment the  government  assists  him  in  se- 
curing work.  A  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes or  more  properly,  employment 
bureaus,  has  been  established  in  large 
cities,  most  of  these  being  wholly  main- 
tained at  the  government  expense.  In 
I'.avaria  and  Wurtemberg  there  is  a 
net-work  of  these  bureaus,  which  by 
acting  together  and  exchanging  lists  of 
unemployed  at  frequent  intervals,  have 
greatly  assisted  in  placing  the  idle  work- 
man in  touch  with  employmenc. 

While  in  Berlin,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  seeing  one  of  these  ex- 
changes in  operation.  On  the  Gormann 
Strasse  are  two  huge  buildings  known 
as  the  Central  Arbeits-Nachweis-Bureau. 
One  given  over  to  unskilled  workmen, 
with  a  woman's  section,  and  the  other 
to  skilled  workmen.  The  two  depart- 
ments     being      managed      by      separate 
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boards,  that  lor  skilled  workmen  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  representation  of 
workmen  and  employers  and  the  other 
by  paid  public  officials. 

The  exchange  is  open  to  all  comers, 
regardless  of  nationality  or  domTcile 
and  the  presentation  of  an  insurance 
card  (all  workmen  carry  cards  as  in- 
dustrial insurance  is  compulsory)  or 
other  paper  to  prove  identity  as  a  bona- 
fide  workmen  and  the  payment  of  five 
cents,  entitles  them  to  be  entered  upon 
the  rolls. 


MILCH-STRASSE,  STUTTG.\RT. 

There  are  many  privileges  extended 
through  this  bureau,  besides  assistance 
in  securing  employment.  At  the  can- 
teen, a  glass  of  beer  or  a  substantial 
sandwich  can  be  secured  for  one  cent. 
In  the  bath  room,  the  same  price  sup- 
plies hot  and  cold  water  with  soap  and 
towel  as  well.  There  is  a  library,  writ- 
ing room  and  ample  waiting  rooms. 
For  a  minimum  price,  shoes  and  clothes 
are  repaired.  A  matron  has  charge  of 
the  woman's  room  and  here  the  appli- 
cants for  work  can  knit  or  sew  if  they 
desire. 


There  were  perhaps  GOO  men  in  the 
main  room  for  the  unskilled,  when  it 
was  visited  and  while  present  a  request 
for  workmen  was  announced  by  an  offi- 
cial. 

All  of  the  terms  of  employment  of- 
fered, were  read,  and  then  those  wish- 
ing for  positions  were  asked  to  raise 
their  hands.  Of  this  number,  those  who 
had  been  idle  the  longest  were  selected. 
In  the  skilled  departments  the  trade- 
unions  are  allowed  to  have  offices  where 
the  mechanics  register  and  the  employ- 
ers arc  forbidden  by  law,  to  hire  work- 
men for  a  wage  below  the  scale  con- 
racts.  If  the  employer  has  a  dispute  or 
Irike  with  his  workmen,  this  fact  must 
ic  announced.  The  rooms  of  this 
municipal  labor  bureau  frequently  con- 
tain over  tiirce  thousand  men  and 
women. 

These  government  employment  bu- 
reaus have  overcome  the  evils  of  the 
private  employment  agencies  and  have 
l)roved  of  great  value  to  employes  and 
workmen  alike. 

After  leaving  modern  Berlin  with  its 
atmosphere  of  today,  a  visit  was  made 
to  the  little  city  of  Striegau  in  Silesia 
where,  for  over  a  thousand  years  the 
inhabitants  have  maintained  the  even 
tenor   of  their  way. 

The  principal  object  in  visiting  this 
city  was  personal;  for  here  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  the  writer's  ancestors  had 
lived  and  died,  but  there  was  much  be- 
sides  this  to  awaken  interest. 

Formerly,  like  all  other  ancient  towns, 
it  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and 
today,  thick  walls  and  towers  are  seen 
everywhere  covered  with  ivy  and  grad- 
ually crumbling  away.  In  the  back  yard 
of  the  home  occupied  by  relatives,  rose 
a  tall  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  at  one  time  was  used  as  a  watch 
tower  and  guard  house.  On  every  hand 
were  evidences  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Facing  the  market  square  was  a  huge 
building  with  exceedingly  thick  walls, 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  now 
used  partly  as  a  market  house,  the 
archway    over    tlic    sidewalk    containing 
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little  shops,  while  in  the  arches  facing 
the  square,  the  farmers  or  their  wives 
and  daughters  displayed  their  vegetables 
and  poultry. 

Nearby  stood  a  venerable  structure 
which  rose  high  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  the  cathedral  erected  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century.  It 
has  neither  towers  nor  steeples,  its  gray 
walls  rising  for  almost  two  hundred 
feet  without  ornamentation;  symbolic 
of  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  its 
builders. 

Here  and  there  around  its  base,  tomb- 
stones of  prominent  families  covered 
with  heraldic  designs  and  having 
those  stif¥  and  inartistic  effigies  of  the 
mediaeval  period  carved  in  heavy  bas 
relief  had  been  attached  to  the  walls,  i 
Now  a  husband  and  wife  side  by  side, 
again  a  warrior  in  armor  and  some-  ' 
times  a  child,  all  that  is  left  to  recall 
those  who  in  the  flesh  had  lived  in  the 
distant  past,  when  the  foundations  of 
the  great  German  Empire  were  being 
laid. 

The  interior  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
the  eye  scarely  discerning  the  lofty  dome 
above,  and  the  voices  of  the  children's 
choir  melted  into  the  vaulted  space  pro^ 
ducing  a  peculiarly  subdued  and  plea^ 
ant  tone. 

Dim  paintings  adorn  the  walls  and  by 
the  light  of  the  altar  candles  the  calm 
features  of  some  saint  could  be  seen 
gazing  down  upon  the  congregation. 
The  subdued  lights,  the  sweet  music  of 
children's  voices  and  the  evidences  of 
religious  sentiment  which  filled  the  dim 
interior,  produced  an  atmosphere  well 
calculated  to  appeal  to  man's  better 
nature. 

From  Striegau  we  entered  Austria, 
but  this  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
chapter.  After  passing  through  Vienna, 
southern  Germany  was  visited  and  a 
stop  made  at  Stuttgart  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  Ger- 
man Metal  Workers'  Union,  the  largest 
trades-union  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  Germany  contains 
more    vivid    contrasts   between    the    old 


and  the  new,  the  mediaeval  and  the 
modern  industrial.  Here  in  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Neckar  protected  by  a 
scnii-ciicular  group  of  hills,  the  ancient 
Sucvi  buill  their  rude  encampments  and 
later  on,  the  Roman  legions  erected 
their  military  defenses.  Then  gradually 
the  native  race  gained  control  until  fin- 
ally   Stuttgart    became    the    capital    of 
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Wurtemberg    and    the    most    important 
city  of  that  country. 

The  old  palace  in  the  center  of 
the  city  dates  from  the  si.xteenth 
century,  and  around  it  cluster  the 
quaint  mediaeval  buildings  which  are  so 
picturesque  today.  The  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  is  traversed  by  narrow  tortu- 
ous streets,  while  the  overlapping  stories 
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of  the  houses  project  so  far  over  them 
that  it  is  ahnost  possible  for  the  inmates 
to  shake  hands  with  their  neighbors. 
There  are  numerous  irregular  open 
spaces  formed  frequently  by  the  meeting 
of  a  number  of  these  narrow  streets  in 
a  conmion  center  and  here  are  found 
some  of  tiie  buildings  in  wliich  the  an- 
cient  citizens    took   pride. 

An  idea  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
old  streets  is  supplied  by  illustrations 
taken  on  Enge,  Milch  and  Richt  Streets, 


X^ot  only  is  the  city  alive  with  the  en- 
ergy of  modern  industry  but  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  indtistrial  towns  have 
sprung  up,  with  their  huge  factories  and 
modern  appearance.  In  fact  a  short 
ride  from  Stuttgart  leads  through  small 
towns  which  greatly  resemble  our  own 
newest  industrial  centers  and  cities. 

One  feature  of  these  are  the  work- 
men's homes  which  in  addition  to  their 
thorough  construction,  surpass  as  a 
whole  those  of  any  other  country.     In- 
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while  buildings  on  Geiss  Street  and  par- 
ticularly those  to  the  right  of  the  Rat- 
liaus  in  the  illustration  convey  an  im- 
pression of  these  quaint  old  German 
buildings  with  their  gable  roofs,  pro- 
jecting upper  stories  and  decorated 
fronts. 

But  Stuttgart  has  wide  straight  streets 
lined  with  modern  buildings  as  well;  for 
today  it  is  one  of  the  industrial  centers 
of  southern  Germany  and  the  new  spirit 
of    industrial    expansion    is    in    evidence. 


stead  of  long  rows  of  houses  of  similar 
structure  packed  closely  together  on 
narrow  streets,  each  house  is  of  differ- 
ent design  with  sufficient  space  between, 
and  almost  every  one  has  an  ample 
garden  patch. 

But  a  few  miles  from  Stuttgart  is  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Kornwestheim 
where  the  large  foundry  of  A.  Stotz  is 
silnaled  and  liere  the  editor's  camera 
has  rcprt)duoed  tlie  homes  of  the  mold- 
crs    and    f. lundry    l.iiiorcrs,    wliicli    speak 
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for  themselves.  They  are  fair  examples 
of  the  workmen's  homes  found  in  the 
average  manufacturing  towns  of  Ger- 
man}^  Few  molders  in  America  liave 
more  comfortable  homes  or  more  sani- 
tary  and    agreeable    surroundings. 

What  is  true  of  Berlin  and  Stuttgart 
relative  to  the  workmen's  homes  is 
equally  true  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  no  slums  and  though 
there  may  be  poverty,  there  is  no 
class  to  which  the  term  "submerged 
tenth"  could  be  applied.  Even  in 
the  poorest  quarters  everything  is 
scrupulously  clean,  the  dwellings  pre- 
sent an  attractive  appearance  and  as  a 
rule  their  interiors  will  bear  the  closest 
inspection.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the 
absence  of  drunkenness,  the  result  of 
grinding  poverty,  but  also  because  of 
the  sincere  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  the  workmen's  physical 
wellbcing. 

Before  referring  to  the  molders'  or- 
ganization, let  us  take  a  stroll  through 
some  German  foundries.  Shortly  after 
the  editor's  arrival  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Metallarbeiter-Zeituiig,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Metal  Workers'  Union, 
Brother    Quist,    a    most    companionable 


gentleman,  was  kind  enough  to  act  as 
escort. 

First  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Paul 
Stotz  foundry  devoted  to  ornamental 
bronze  work.  Here  some  of  the  art 
bronzes  for  which  Germany  is  famous 
are  made.  The  molding  room  is  not 
spacious,  for  the  building  was  not  orig- 
inally intended  as  a  foundry.  Yet  one 
of  the  largest  equestrian  statues  which 
ornament  the  public  squares  of  Stuttgart 
was  cast  here.  Most  of  the  castings  are 
of  medium  size  and  the  majority  of  the 
molders  work  on  benches,  a  view  of  this 
portion  of  the  foundry  being  shown  in 
one    of    the    illustrations. 

These  art  foundries  are  interesting 
places,  for  the  walls  and  shelves  are 
covered  with  the  sculptors'  clay  and 
plaster  models,  and  the  making  of  the 
molds  is  almost  art  itself.  Few  of  the 
models  are  duplicated  and  each  job 
presents  new   problems   for  the   molder. 

The  sand  used  is  very  fine  and  close 
grained,  ramming  easily  and  tenaciously, 
there  being  but  little  trouble  in  handling 
the  "drawbacks,"  as  they  are  removed, 
finished,  dried  and  re-assembled.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  on  this  work,  no 
one  rushes  the  job. 

Owing  to  the  building  laws,  the  melt- 
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ing  and  pouring  is  done  in  a  separate 
room,  the  fumes  from  the  metal  being 
kept  out  of  the  molding  room  by  a 
sheet  metal  curtain. 

One  feature  of  this  foundry  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  plant,  was  the 
care  used  to  occupy  every  available 
space,  so  that  the  largest  productions 
could  be   secured   at  the   lowest   rental. 

In  the  grinding  room  where  a  num- 
ber of  emery  wheels  were  installed, 
powerful  fans  were  attached  to  each 
one,  carrying  away  all  of  the  dust, 
which   was   afterwards   treated   to   sepa- 


liglit,  were  indications  of  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  German  factory  leg- 
islation. 

I'Vom  this  foundry  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  A.  Kuhn  Works,  where  a  line 
of  jobbing  and  machinery  castings  were 
made.  The  buildings  had  been  erected 
years  ago,  for  the  firm  has  been  in  busi- 
ness over  fifty  years,  but  while  the 
structure  was  somewhat  out  of  date, 
the   shop   practice  was   strictly  modern. 

The  cylinders  for  the  famous  Diamler 
automobiles  are  made  here,  and  it  was 
an   interesting  sight  to   see   these  molds 
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rate  the  particles  of  metal  which  had 
been  ground  off. 

What  attracted  attention  more  than 
the  fans  were  the  heavy  steel  bands 
which  guarded  the  circumference  of  the 
wheels,  protecting  the  grinders  from  in- 
jury should  the  wheel  burst. 

Some  of  the  guards  were  almost  an 
inch  thick,  equipped  on  their  inner  side 
with  roller  bearings,  so  that  should  the 
wheel  give  away,  the  broken  pieces 
would  impinge  upon  one  roller  after  the 
other,  and  by  receiving  a  new  tangent 
from  each  roller  remain  confined  en- 
tirely within  the  circular  steel  guard. 
These,  and  the  automatic  safety  devices 
with  which  the  elevator  was  equipped, 
and  the  provisions  for  pure  air  and  sun- 


cored  up.  Inside  and  outside  calipers 
are  used  to  secure  an  even  thickness  of 
metal  throughout.  Three  putty  strips 
were  placed  over  the  main  core  on  the 
two  cylinder  molds,  the  cope  put  on, 
removed  and  the  putty  strips  calipered, 
before  the  mold  was  finally  clamped  up. 
A  line  of  piano  plates  were  also  made 
and  while  these  did  not  present  a  su- 
perior finish  to  those  made  in  this  coun- 
try, the  firm  has  a  patent  on  a  method 
of  casting  the  string  pins  with  the  cast- 
ing, which  attracted  attention.  A  tem- 
plate is  used  and  the  pins  punched  in 
the  mold  after  the  pattern  is  drawn  out. 
It  would  seem  that  cast  iron  pins  would 
be  subject  to  breakage,  but  the  fore- 
man  assured  us   that   llicrc  was  no  loss 
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from  this  source  and  the  pins  were  pro- 
tected in  handling  tlie  plates,  by  a  flange 
which  ran  close  to  them. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  this 
foundry  was  a  molding  machine  which 
had  been  in  constant  use  for  fifty  years 
and  as  the  editor's  camera  was  in  good 
humor,  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  the 
photograph. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  it  is  of  the 
squeezer  type.  Heavy  counter  weights 
supply  the  pressure  wdiich  gives  more 
satisfactory  results  than  when  this  is 
derived  from  a  direct  plunger.  The 
mold    rests    on    a    small     four-wheeled 


they  slide  down  into  the  machine,  where 
they  are  broken  and  dropped  into  small 
sheet  iron  trucks  supplied  with  a  scoop- 
like  lip  at  the  end.  These  trucks  run  on 
rails   which   lead   to   the   elevator. 

The  elevator  shaft  is  made  of  sheet 
iron,  tlie  flanges  being  on  the  outside, 
the  interior  pr«.senting  a  smooth  im- 
broken  surface,  without  overlapping 
seams  or  rivet  heads.  The  cupola  ten- 
ders could  lean  against  the  walls  of  the 
shaft  when  the  elevator  is  in  motion 
without  danger. 

The  doors  at  the  two  landing  stages 
are  equipped  with  automatic  locking  de- 
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truck,  which  runs  in  and  out,  the  track 
being  kept  free  from  sand  by  the  over- 
lapping edges  of  the  table. 

While  the  German  foundrymen  have 
been  familiar  with  molding  machines 
for  years,  they  have  not  yer  been  in- 
troduced to  the  same  extent  as  in  our 
country. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  step  into  the 
foundry  yard  for  a  moment  and  notice 
the  methods  used  in  handling  the  melt- 
ing end.  In  the  pig  iron  yard  is  a 
powerful  machine  looking  something 
like  a  cross  between  a  punch  and  stone 
crusher,  with  a  large  metal  trough  run- 
ning towards  the  machine  jaws.  Into 
this    trough    the    pigs    are    thrown    and 


vices,  so  that  the  elevator  can  not  move 
wdien  any  of  the  doors  are  open  or  un- 
locked. In  fact,  the  elevator  is  fool 
proof. 

At  the  upper  landing,  where  the  charg- 
ing floor  is  situated,  there  are  also  ar- 
rangements which  differ  somewhat 
from  those  in  general  use  in  our  coun- 
try. Tracks  lead  from  the  elevator  to 
the  charging  doer,  and  the  bottom  of 
this  is  flush  wnth  the  floor,  there  being 
a  block  on  the  track  to  hold  the  coal 
and  iron  carrying  trucks  when  they 
reach  the  door.  This  door  slides  up- 
right between  guides  instead  of  swing- 
ing on  hinges,  and  a  few  feet  from  the 
cupola   there   is   a   lever   which   operates 
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it.  All  the  cupola  tender  has  to  do 
after  running  his  truck  over  to  the 
scales  and  weighing  the  charge,  is  to 
push  it  to  the  cupola,  pull  the  lever,  and 
tilt  the  truck,  which,  through  its  trovtgh 
shaped  lip  dumbs  istelf  into  the 
cupola. 

We  will  visit  but  one  more  foundry 
on  this  trip  and  this  one  because  the 
metal  is  melted  in  an  electric  furnace. 
A  few  miles  outside  of  Stuttgart  is 
the  town  of  Kornwestheim,  where  the 
large  foundries  and  workshops  of  Mr. 
A.  Stotz  are  situated.  In  addition  to 
the  iron  foundry  where  heavy  machin- 
ery and  engine  castings  are  made,  there 
is  a  steel  foundry,  an  interior  view  of 
which  is  given  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

As  seen  in  the  photograph,  the  furnace 
is  a  huge  kettle-shaped  tank,  resting  on 
trunnions  and  tipped  by  a  rack  and  gear. 


The  metal  cover,  which  is  lined  with 
fire  brick  on  the  inside,  has  a  large 
opening  in  the  center,  through  which  the 
eltectrode  is  inserted,  this  being  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  a  foot 
thick.  Heavy  feed  wires  supply  the 
electric  current  to  it,  and  directly  below, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  the 
positive  pole. 

In  charging  the  furnace  the  cover 
and  electrode  are  removed,  leaving  it 
wide  open.  After  the  metal  has  been 
placed  in  position,  the  top  edge  of  the 
furnace  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fire  clay,  the  cover  placed  in  position 
and  tightly  clamped  down.  The  elec- 
trode is  then  inserted  and  secured  in  its 
socket  in  the  frame  above,  and  then  the 
space  between  it  and  the  cover  is  cov- 
ered with  a  clay  daubed  collar  which 
is   also   clamped   in   position. 

It  takes  about  six  hours  to  melt  a 
charge  and  the  manager  informed  us 
that  although  he  is  forced  to  use  steam 
power  to  generate  the  electricity,  that  he 
can  melt  charges  of  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  cheaper  than  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. Cheapness  is  not  the  only  feature, 
however,  for  there  is  no  sulphur  or 
other  substance  in  electric  heat  which 
might  combine  with  the  steel  while 
melting. 

The  German  moldcr  of  today  turns 
out  as  good  castings  as  are  made  any- 
where and  while  he  works  steadily  there 
is  none  of  the  feverish  rush  with  which 
we  arc  familiar  in  America.    Thorough- 
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ness  seems  to  be  the  watchword  every- 
where. "It  is  quality  as  much  as  quan- 
tity that  counts,"  said  the  manager  of 
one  foundry,  who  had  visited  our  coun- 
try several  times. 

We  had  anticipated  some  difficulty  in 
visiting  the  foundries,  but  the  willing- 
ness of  every  manager  to  allow  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  his  plant  was  a  most 
agreeable  surprise.  Many  of  them  were 
familiar  with  American  foundry  prac- 
tice, and  most  of  them  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  foundrymen  of  our 
country  were  making  the  mistake  of 
overlooking  the  quality  of  their  castings 
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in  their  efforts  to  increase  production. 
And  now  let  us  leave  the  foundries 
and  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Ger- 
man Metal  Workers'  Union  to  secure 
some  information  about  this  great 
trade-union  which  numbers  about  four 
hundred  thousand  members. 
«  When  Bismarck  secured  the  passage  of 
his  drastic  anti-Solcialist  and  anti-labor 
organization  measures  in  1878,  the 
growth  of  trade-unionism  was  effectively 
checked,  and  for  twenty  years  there 
was  but  little  if  any  progress.  When 
these  laws   were   repealed,    the   field   for 


organization  was  opened,  and  at  a  time 
when  tlie  industries  were  entering  upon 
a  new  and  remarkable  era  of  expansion. 

'I'hc  leaders  among  the  workmen  had 
comparatively  no  organizations  to  work 
through,  and  they  were  forced  to  form 
them  from  the  unorganized.  Among 
this  number  was  Alexander  Schlickc 
who,  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  in- 
dustrial form  of  organization,  worked 
along  these  lines  so  successfully  that  to- 
day he  is  the  chief  execut-'ve  of  the 
largest  trades-union  in  the  world.  This 
national  union  includes  all  the  metal 
workers,  male  and  female,  from  the 
molder,  machinist  and  rolling  mill  oper- 
ative to  the  scientific  instrument  and 
jeweler  workers. 

Whether  this  form  of  organization 
will  prove  successful  when  it  embraces 
the  great  majority  of  the  metal  work- 
ers and  encounters  the  various  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  many  trades  it 
includes,  and  the  craft  jealousies  which 
may  engender,  the  future  alone  can  tell. 
Judging  from  the  past  experience  in  this 
country  and  England,  it  will  encounter 
conditions  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

But  unquestionably  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  eminently  successful, 
not  only  showing  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth,  but  securing  substantial  im- 
provement for  its  membership.  Years 
ago  the  molders  had  an  organization  of 
their  own  but  it  did  not  seem  to  prosper 
and  eventually  amalgamated  with  the 
Metal  Workers'  Union,  since  then  secur- 
ing many  improved  conditions.  There 
are  now  about  thirty  thousand  molder 
members. 

The  President  of  the  union,  ]\Ir.  Ale.x- 
ander  Schlicke,  is  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  Continental  trade-unionism 
and  the  colossal  organization  over 
which  he  presides,  has  been  created 
largely  through  his  exceptional  qualities 
of  leadership. 

In  common  with  practically  all  organ- 
ized workmen  in  Germany  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Democratic  party  and 
a  firm  believer  in  the  main  structure  of 
socialist    philosophy,    and    the    necessity 
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of  a  workman's  political  party.  But  he 
is  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
industrial  organizations  founded  upon 
trades-union  policies  and  principles,  if 
the  workmen  are  to  secure  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  that  degree 
of  recognition  from  the  employers 
which  will  enable  them  to  negotiate  and 
bargain  for  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  is  to  be  sold. 

When  he  first  began  to  build  up  the 
Metal  Workers'  Union,  he  encountered 
much  opposition  from  certain  active 
leaders  of  socialistic  thought  in  Ger- 
many, for  these  held  that  the  political 
method  was  the  only  one  required  by 
the    workmen,    and   that   trade-unionism, 
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merely  acted  as  a  clog  to  the  workman's 
progress  by  leading  him  into  impractical 
and  unsound  methods.  But  despite  this 
opposition  he  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  pure  trade- 
union  methods,  the  best  evidences  of 
his  success,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
trade-union  organizations  being  the 
largest  trades-union  in  the  world,  over 
which  he  exercises  the  duties  of  chief 
executive. 

During  our  intercourse  he  made  many 
inquiries  relative  to  the  American  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  disputes 
which    peculiar    to    our    trade,    arise    in 


tlic  foundries.  In  fact  he  became  an  in- 
terrogation mark  on  American  trade- 
union  methods. 

The  idea  of  an  agreement  relative  to 
the  interchange  of  cards,  between  the 
molder  members  of  the  German  Metal 
Workers'  Union  and  the  International 
Molders  Union  of  North  America,  met 
with  his  hearty  endorsement,  and  before 
leaving  Stuttgart  the  agreement  was 
signed    in    duplicate. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  American  unions  had  been  some- 
what negligent  in  the  matter  of  placing 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  European 
trade-unions.  He  believed  that  from 
time  to  time  International  conventions 
should  be  held  at  which  delegates  repre- 
senting the  molders'  unions  of  Europe 
and  America  would  be  present.  In  his 
opinion,  the  International  business  rela- 
tionships in  the  industrial  world,  and 
the  erection  and  operation  of  large 
manufacturing  plants  in  different  coun- 
tries, by  the  same  corporations,  will 
make  such  conventions  necessary  in  the 
future,  if  the  metal  workers  are  to 
make  the  progress  whicli  should  be 
possible. 

The  union's  headquarters  in  Stutt- 
gart are  housed  in  two  connected  build- 
ings, the  several  offices  containing  some 
forty-five  officers,  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers. In  addition  to  the  editorial 
department,  where  two  editors  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  a  type  setting  and  press 
room,  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
the  organization  owning  and  operating 
its  own  printing  establishment.  The 
tmion's  official  publication  is  a  weekly 
in  newspaper  form,  and  at  present  has 
a  circulation  of  420,000  copies  per  issue, 
being  by  far  the  most  widely  read  trade- 
union  or  labor  publication  in  existence. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of 
tiiis  article  to  give  a  critical  examination 
of  the  structure  of  this  gigantic  organ- 
ization. Founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
industry,  instead  of  that  of  trades  and 
their  subdivisions  which  it  includes,  it 
has  given  trade  autonomy  as  far  as  pos- 
sible   under    its    form    of    organization, 
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each  craft  having  its  separate  local 
unions  wherever  the  number  of  mem- 
bers make  this  possible,  these  unions 
being  connected  vi^ith  district  organiza- 
tions of  their  trade. 

A  large  staff  of  field  officers  is  em- 
ployed and  as  these  are  drawn  from 
every  craft,  there  is  always  someone 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  industry 
involved  when  disputes  are  taken  up 
with  the  employers. 

Having  from  the  first  developed   the 


male  members,  are  the  same  throughout 
Germany.  Some  idea  of  its  financial 
transactions  are  found  in  the  Treasurer's 
statement  for  1909,  the  receipts  for  the 
year  being  $2,-580,775.83  and  the  disburse- 
ments $2,555,461.17. 

There  is  one  officer  whose  duties  are 
peculiar  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  National 
educator  and  lecturer,  having  no  other 
responsibilities  than  spreading  education 
among  the  membership.  A  skilled 
photographer,   he   takes    photographs   of 
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industrial  form  of  organization,  there 
has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  all  members,  regard- 
less of  the  trade  at  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, when  any  group  or  individual 
member  is  affected  in  a  plant  where 
several  crafts  are  employed. 

The  financial  system  is  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  oft'ensive  and  defensive 
policies  of  the  organization  and  the 
weekly  dues  to  the  National  union, 
while  graded  as   between  male  and  fe- 


any  dangerous  structure  or  machine 
which  can  be  found,  visits  the  homes 
of  the  workmen  to  secure  ideas  of 
housing  conditions  and  whatever  other 
matter    of  value  to  workmea 

Equipped  with  his  slides  he  goes  from 
city  to  city,  illustrating  his  speeches  with 
the  photographs  he  has  secured  and 
keeping  the  members  alive  to  their  own 
interests  and  active  in  the  work  of  se- 
curing industrial  legislation  and  seeing 
afterwards  that  it  is  enforced. 
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We  left  Stuttgart  with  most  favor- 
able impressions  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  huge  organization  was  conducted 
and  the  practical  trade-union  policies 
which  were  everywhere  applied,  and 
also  for  the  kindly  consideration  which 
had  been  extended,  and  the  uniform 
friendliness  shown  by  all  of  the  resident 
officers  of  the  union. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  German 
workman  lakes  a  deep  interest  in  legis- 
lative effort  and  applies  this  largely 
through    the    Social    Democratic    party. 


thirds  and  the  employer  one-third  of 
the  sick  fund,  and  the  workmen  and 
the  employers  contributing  an  equal 
amount  to  he  invalidity  and  old  age 
fund,  the  government  in  addition  giving 
a  fixed  sum. 

The  administration  of  tlic  sick  fund 
is  carried  out  by  clubs  organized  ac- 
cording to  trades  and  localities,  the 
officials  being  chosen  from  the  insured 
and  the  employers,  two  thirds  of  the 
officials  being  workmen. 

From   the   trifling   weekly   sums   paid, 
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One  of  the  national  officers  of  the  Metal 
Workers'  Union  is  a  member  of  the 
German  parliament,  placing  his  organ- 
ization in  direct  touch  with  the  National 
legislative  body.  Some  features  of  this 
subject  which  are  interesting,  will  be 
'ouched  upon  in  a  concluding  chapter. 

Sick,  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance 
has  been  made  compulsory  in  Ger- 
many, every  workman  being  forced  by  a 
National  law  to  cuntribulc  his  share, 
this  ranging  from  two  to  five  cents  a 
week,    the    workman    contributing    two 


there  has  accumulated  in  the  last  eigh- 
teen years,  a  reserve  of  $375,000,000. 
l-'rom  these  funds,  sums  have  been  used 
to  erect  sanitariums,  one  of  them  in 
P.crlin,  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world,  accomodating  twelve  hundred 
patients.  Here  the  workman  receives 
the  most  skillful  care  without  other 
costs  tlian  liis  weekly  tax  wlicn  em- 
ployed, and  at  the  same  time  his  family 
is  in  receipt  of  a  small  weekly  pension. 
P.rielly  summed  up,  the  provisions  of 
the   sick    insurance   supply    free   medical 
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treatment  and  medicine  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  in  case  of  incapacity  to 
work,  financial  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  one  half  of  the  average  daily  wage 
earned  by  the  patient;  or  free  hospital 
service  and  one  half  of  the  insurance 
allowance  for  those  dependent  upon 
the  sick  person.  It  also  entitles  women 
to  relief  for  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment, and  a  burial  benefit  to  all  in- 
sured, amounting  to  about  twenty  times 
the   average   daily  wage   earned. 

The  insurance  against  invalidity  and 
old  age  is  paid  to  all  incapacitated  from 
labor  and  to  all  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  even  though  they  are  able  to  work. 

These  insurance  features  are  un- 
doubtedly state  socialism  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  world  has  yet    witnessed. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  German 
workman  is  better  off  in  some  respects 
than  those  of  our  own  country,  yet, 
there  is  another  side  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

First  of  all,  is  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  which  takes  three  years 
from  the  young  man's  life,  at  a  time 
when  his  energies  are  most  needed  to 
secure  a  foothold  for  the  struggles  of 
life.  Then  there  is  the  ever  present  in- 
direct tax  which  is  required  to  maintain 
the  great  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, these  being  a  heavy  burden  on 
every  wage   earner. 

The  workman's  voting  strength  is 
handicapped  and  circumscribed  in  more 
wavs  than  one. 


In  Prussia,  tluy  have  no  vote  for 
members  of  the  Diet,  a  body  similar  to 
our  state  legislature  and  in  many  cities 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
municipal   officials. 

Despite  the  unequal  provisions  of 
franchise  and  the  oppressive  military 
features,  the  workman's  condition  has 
greatly  improved  within  recent  years, 
so  that  they  no  longer  emigrate  as 
formerly,  preferring  to  remain  in  their 
native  land.  Their  progress  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
trade-unions,  which  combine  many  of  the 
best  features  of  American  and  British 
trade-unionism,  and  their  activity  in  tlic 
political   field. 

Observers  of  the  favorable  industrial 
conditions  existing  in  Germany  today 
may  differ  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
established  them,  according  to  their 
economic  view  point  or  political  predel- 
ictions.  To  the  writer  they  appear  to 
have  resulted  from  the  constant  every 
day  application  of  trade-union  principles 
in  the  workshops,  mines  and  factories 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  the 
great  mass  of  workmen  voting  for  men 
chosen  from  their  own  ranks,  or  those 
whose  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  is 
unquestioned.  The  trade-union  and  the 
political  methods  go  hand  in  hand, 
each  being  recognized  today  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  wage  earner's  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  larger  measure  of  industrial 
Justice. 
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U  difference  was  tu  lie 
noticed  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  military  when 
tlic  border  line  separating 
Germany  from  Austria  was 
crossed.  They  mingled  with  the  crowds 
at  the  railway  depots ;  they  walked  the 
streets  with  the  conventional  swagger 
and  everyone  gave  them  the  right  of  way, 
for  theirs  is  a  power  and  influence  which 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  until  known 
through  personal  contact. 

It  is  the  bayonets  and  not  the  consent 
of  the  majority  which  keeps  the  Haps- 
burg  family  on  the  Austrian  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  a  land  and  privilege-owning 
nobility  who  draw  their  incomes  from 
those  who  toil,  and  who  render  small 
service  in  return.  It  was  that  brilliant 
American  thinker,  Ernest  Crosby,  who 
said  that  "no  one  can  have  money  with- 
out earning  it,  unless  someone  earns  it 
without  receiving  it,"  and  the  enormous 
fortunes  accumulated  by  the  nobility  were 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  secured  through 
the  labor  of  others,  who  did  not  receive 
the  full  reward  for  their  toil. 

These     fortunes     and     the     system 
under   which   they  are   secured,   rests 
upon  the  points  of  bayonets  and 
the    man    in     uniform,    and    so 
these    are    kept   prominently   be- 
fore the  masses. 

The   scenery    from   Breslau   to 
Vienna  was   mostly  agricultura 
relieved      from     time 
to   time   by   the   ruins 
surmounting  some  hill, 
and      the      compactly 
built  hamlets  throng 
which  the  train  passed. 
There    was    a    same- 
ness   to    these,    how- 
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ever,  which  like  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  inhabitants  have  remained 
unchanged  for  centuries.  Of  progress 
there  was  but  little  evidence. 

The  two  most  interesting  features  of 
the  trip  was  a  close  approach  to  the 
bloody  battle  field  of  Austerlitz,  where 
in  1805  Napoleon  defeated  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  later 
view  c:  the  battle  ground  of  Wag- 
about  nine  miles  northeast  of 
Vienna,  where  in  1809  Napoleon  again 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
flower  of  Austria's  army. 

An  arm  of  the  Danube  was  crossed 
before  entering  into  the  city  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  then  when  the  train 
stopped,  a  first  view  was  aft'orded  of  the 
magnificance  of  the  imperial  city. 

After   removing   the   grime   of    travel, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  molders'  head- 
quarters,  and    an    interesting    experience 
followed. 
The  Editor  was  expected,  but  not  until 
the   following   day,   and  there  was 
no    interpreter    present.      This    did 
not    prevent    an    introduction    and 
handshaking  all  around,  but  there 
was    nevertheless    some    embar- 
rassment in  the  situation.     One 
of  the  officers,  Bro.  Alois 
Novak,    finally   made    un- 
mistakable   signs    that    he 
was    going    out    and    ex- 
pected  the   Editor   to   fol- 
ow  him. 

Once  on  the 
street  it  becanife 
evident  that  a 
.<5ight-sceing  tour 
was  on  foot,  but 
much  talk  on  both 
sides  convinced 
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eacll    that    sign    language    alone    would 
prove   of   any   value. 

Stopping  before  some  beautiful  struc- 
ture, Bro.  Novak  would  try  German, 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  in  turn,  and 
then  as  a  final  resort  write  something  on 
paper  and  show  it  to  the  Editor  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  if  the  spoken 
language  failed,  the  written  one  might 
convey  some  meaning.  While  these  well- 
intended  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  some  of  the 
signs  which  were  made,  and  as  the  day 
was  warm  and  thirst  creating,  we  will 
leave  the  molders  to  guess  what  they 
were. 

To  describe  the  majority  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  city  and  their 
interiors,  would  make  tedious  reading, 
and  also  drain  the  vocabulary  of  its 
adjectives,  and  the  lack  of  space  also 
makes  it  impossible,  so  we  will  look  at 
but  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  begin- 
ning with  the  famous  St.  Stephen's 
Church  on  the  Stephen's  Platz.  Tlii- 
huge  cathedral,  with  its  lofty  spire  wa- 
erected  in  1111  u|).in  the  site  of  a  fornur 


church.  In  its  interior  are  the  tombs  of 
the  early  emperors  and  of  the  nobility. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  ex- 
istence. 

An  equally  attractive  structure  is  the 
X'olivi-  Church,  erected  in  1856-79,  in 
meomry  of  the  emperor's  escape  from 
assassination,  in  1853.  This  beautiful 
church,  with  its  wealth  of  exterior  orna- 
mentation, is  surmounted  by  two  slender, 
open-work  spires,  325  feet  high  ;  the  ac- 
companying illustration  giving  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
tracery.  The  interior  is  lavishly  de- 
corated with  statuary,  paintings,  gold, 
silver,  and  beautiful  bronze  work.  The 
subdued  light  enters  from  seventy-eight 
stained-glass  windows,  several  of  these 
deservedly  ranking  as  work  of  art..  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  its  interior  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  of  any  church 
in  Europe. 

Not  far  from  the  Stephen's  Platz  is  an 
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object  which  almost  any  visitor  desires 
to  sec,  the  Stock  iiii  Eisen.  This  is  the 
stump  of  a  larch  tree,  which  was  felled 
centuries  ago.  It  is  covered  with  nails 
which  were  driven  in,  some  by  the 
Swedes,  who  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
entered  the  city,  and  by  many  others 
after  them,  who  seemed  to  believe  that 
there  was  some  special  virtue  in  adding 
another  nail.  It  is  protected  by  an 
iron  hoop  and  lock,  bearing  the  date, 
1575  A.  D. 


the  memory  for  more  than  one  reason. 
They  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city, 
but  with  little  credit  to  the  latter,  for 
they  are  small,  dingy,  and  would  look 
much  better  if  a  coat  of  paint  was  applied 
:,  ore  frequently. 

They  run  in  pairs,  the  second  one  being 
a  trailer. 

On  the  rear  platform  stands  Mr.  Con- 
ductor, who  while  not  collecting  fares, 
directs  the  stopping  and  starting  signals 
to    the   motorman.      There    are    no   bell 
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To  reach  most  of  the  prominent  build- 
ings it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  Ring- 
strasse,  the  widest  street  in  the  city.  It 
forms  a  huge  circle  over  two  miles  in 
circumference,  occupying  the  ground  on 
which  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
ancient  city  stood.  Through  a  part  of 
its  center  are  tree-sheltered  esplanades, 
but  it  lacks  the  majesty  of  the  Unter  den 
Linden  in  Berlin,  and  in  addition  is 
marred  by  street  car  tracks. 

These   street  cars  cling  tenaciously  to 


cords  or  other  connection  between  the 
conductor  and  motorman,  but  they  un- 
derstand each  other  none  the  less. 
Sus])cnded  from  the  conductor's  neck  is 
a  cord  from  which  hangs  a  small  horn, 
with  a  note  much  -iniilar  to  the  air 
splitters  which  we  raise  cain  with  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  election  night.  Through 
this  he  toot  tooters  his  orders  to  the 
motorman. 

But   before    we    leave    the   car   let   us 
watch  the  conductor  for  a  moment,  for 
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he  is  putting  some  money  in  his  pocket 
instead  of  the  cash  register.  Is  he  knock- 
ing down  fares?  Oh  no!  far  from  it; 
he  is  merely  pocketing  tips,  and  the  larger 
the  tip  the  more  profound  the  bow  given 
to  the  passenger  when  he  alights. 
In  Europe  the  traveler  and  native  alike 
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are  supposed  to  tip,  tip,  tip,  every  time  an 
employe  renders  the  smallest  service  or 
looks  pleasant,  but  to  an  American  mold- 
er  it  seemed  the  limit  when  it  became 
necessary  to  tip  the  street  car  conductors. 
But  we  were  told  that  the  city  paid  small 
wages,  and  that  as  public  servants,  the 
conductors  were  entitled  to  consideration. 

This  form  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation,  does  not  commend  itself,  and 
is  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  Scotland  and  England,  where 
the  municipally  owned  street  car  lines 
are  the  best  to  be  found,  paying  higher 
wages  and  giving  better  service  than 
those  owned  by  private  corporations. 

But  let  us  travel  along  to  where  the 
perfect  proportions  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  rise  up  beside  the  Ringstrasse. 
Here,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Paris  is  the  most  beautiful  opera  house 
in  existence.  In  its  chorus  are  a  thou- 
sand voices,  many  of  its  members  being 
musical  students  who  welcome  the  op- 
portunity and  training.  Over  its  ample 
stage  five  hundred  horses  have  crossed 
at  one  time.  Like  Berlin  and  Paris, 
Vienna  is  a  musical  center,  and  the 
Viennese  take  a  special  iiriilc  in  lluir 
operas.  They  glory  in  lluir  nnisii-  ar.d 
well  they  may,  for  tlitir  pLrforniar.crs 
are  the  perfection  of  nnisical  skill  ar.d 
genius. 


Not  far  from  the  opera  house  to  the 
left  of  the  Ringstrasse  is  a  large  open 
space,  in  the  center  of  which  rises  a 
iiol)lc  monument  to  the  great  Empress 
Maria  Theresa. 

The  Maria  Theresa  Platz  is  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  two  large  buildings  of 
similar  design,  one  devoted  to  natural 
history  and  the  other  containing  some  of 
the  finest  gems  from  the  artists  of 
Europe.  Let  us  enter,  for  art  galleries 
should  be  visited  by  workmen  more  than 
they  are.  Art  was  not  made  for  the 
wealthy  and  privileged  alone ;  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  mankind,  for  the  true 
artist  touches  the  soul  of  the  poor  and 
humble  as  frequently  as  he  delights  the 
more  cultured ;  and  stirs  within  them 
those  thoughts  and  aspirations  which 
refine  and  stimulate  the  intellect. 

No  man  can  stand  before  some  canvas 
or  marbled  form  on  which  some  genius 
has  impressed  the  image  of  his  mental 
vision  without  absorbing  some  of  th^. 
inspiration  which  the  artist  wove  into 
his  work.  A  man  is  a  better  man  by 
communing  with  the  genius  of  art. 

In  the  galleries  of  this  museum  are  hung 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  wor'.d's 
greatest  artists,  and  it  requires  more  than 
a  molders'  pen  to  describe  them.  From 
Albert  Durer  of  quaint  old  Nuremberg, 
Rembrandt,  Correggio,  Rubens,  Titian, 
and  other  famous  painters  of  the  past, 
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up  to  the  modern  school,  all  are  rep- 
resented by  some  of  lluir  alilcst  works. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
ancient  armour,  much  more  interesting 
than    most   collections,    for    in    it   is    the 
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armour  which  was  worn  by  sonic  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  Austria's  history.  On 
one  side  is  the  armour  worn  by  the 
Count  Palatine,  Fredrick  the  Victorious, 
who  died  in  1476.  On  the  other  the 
beautifully  chased  and  damascened  suits 
of  armour  worn  by  the  Emperors  Max- 
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imilian  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  I. 
Here  also  is  the  suit  of  mail  worn  at 
one  time  by  Philip  II.,  of  Spain^  and  in 
another  room  the  hammered  steel  that 
encased  the  huge  frame  of  Giov.  Bona, 
the  nine-foot  retainer  of  the  Arch  Duke 
Ferdinand. 

Aside  from  the  historical  associations 
which  sweep  over  the  mind  while  gazing 
on  these  shining  suits  of  steel,  the  looker 
on  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
human  race  has  not  deteriorated  as  a 
whole  ill'  physical  proprtions,  since  the 
day  when  armour  was  worn.  There 
were  mighty  men  no  doubt  in  those  days, 
but  they  averaged  no  larger  than  those 
of  today,  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
breast-plates  and  casques  in  which  they 
encased  themselves. 

We  will  visit  the  interior  of  but   one 
more  public  building,  the  Treasury,  and 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  gazing  upon  a 
few   objects   of  more   than   ordinary   in- 
terest.     Here   carefully   guarded    is   the 
Insignia  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
one  time  preserved  at  Aix  La  Chape i; 
and  later  on  from  1424  to  1796  at  Nurem 
berg.     Near  it   is  the  crown   and  sw.ii.! 
of  that  great  defender  of  the  faith  and 
of     western     civilization,     Charlemagne, 
and  most  appropriately  not  far  away,  the 
sabre   of    the    great    Calif     of     Bagdad, 
Harnun  al  Rachid. 


There  is  also  a  remarkable  collection  of 
jewels  which  sparkle  and  glitter  in  their 
costly  settings.  Two  of  these  over- 
shadow the  others  in  richness  of  design 
and  magnificence,  the  jewel  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  diamonds  with  the  Frankfort  soli- 
taire in  the  center  and  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  its 
large  pink  diamond  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded by  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 
full  cut  white  stones,  which  sparkle 
and  throw  out  those  brilliant  flashes  of 
light  and  color,  which  make  the  diamond 
the  most  beautiful  of  precious  stones. 

Sentiment  and  imagination  will  hold 
the  visitor  for  a  moment  before  a  child's 
cradle  made  of  solid  silver  and  gold. 

In  it  slept  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
Napoleon's  only  son,  and  over  it  the 
great  Emperor  used  to  stand  and  watch 
the  child  through  whom  he  hoped  to 
hand  down  the  imperial  power  he  had 
acquired.  But  greatness  is  not  always 
rocked  in  silver  cradles  or  soothed  by 
costly  trappings  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
resting  place  in  childhood  of  those 
who-^o    live<;    have    done    more    to    estab- 
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lish  the  rights  of  humanit}-  and  advance 
civilization  has  more  frequently  been  the 
simple  furnishings  of  a  humble  home. 

From  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  and 
its  sparkling  gems,  with  their  atmos- 
ph-ere  of  royalty,  wc  step  into  the  street 
and  find  a  contrast  which  sends  the 
blood  surging  with   indignation. 

Passing  by  is  a  small  wagon  with  a 
large  mastiff  on  one  side  of  the  shaft 
and  a  woman  on  the  other,  each  strain- 
ing at  the  heavy  load.  Everywhere  in 
Vienna  these  human  horses  arc  to  be 
seen    hitched    to    the    traces    with    their 
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brute  companions.  Unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  photograph  some  of  these, 
but  several  with  the  man  and  man,  and 
man  and  dog  were  secured,  and  a  few 
are  being  reproduced  with   this    article. 

In  Austria  woman  competes  directly 
with  man  in  many  lines  of  industry. 
They  work  as  building  laborers,  some 
of  them  carrying  the  hod;  they  double 
up  with  men  as  house  painters,  and 
they  also  hitch  themselves  to  the  wagons 
which  carry  merchandise  through  the 
streets. 

T,;il)nr   in    .Anslri.-i    liris   ni.l    vet    rt'aclud 


the  stage  of  advancement  now  enjoyed 
in  Germany,  though  rapid  progress  is 
being  made  among  the  skilled  trades. 
The  conditions  which  they  encounter 
are  more  difiicult  to  deal  with,  not  alone 
because  of  the  lines  of  cleavage  which 
separate  the  employer  from  the  work- 
man, giving  the  former  superior  rights, 
lint  also  because  of  the  diverse  nation- 
alities which  compose  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, and  the  tactics  used  to  play  one 
against  the  other  in  the  industrial  field. 
Much  of  the  average  workmen's  efforts 
are  directed  in  the  political  field,  sev- 
eral of  the  trade-unions  devoting  a 
portion  of  their  funds  to  political  pur- 
poses. In  Vienna  the  Social  Democrats 
and  trade-unions  have  erected  a  huge 
labor  temple,  with  its  auditorium,  meet- 
ing halls,  pleasure  rooms  and  dining 
hall,  and  here  every  evening  hundreds 
of  workmen  gather,  but  mostly  to 
spend  a  social  hour  or  listen  to  political 
addres.ses. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  majority  of 
workmen  who  interested  themselves  in 
improving  their  condition,  believed  that 
this  could  only  be  done  through  political 
methods,  and  their  efforts  were  almost 
wholly  in  that  direction.  In  fact,  their 
aders  taught  them  that  trade-unionism 
was  a   fallacy. 

The  early  trade-union  leaders  were 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  so-calkd  intel- 
lectual wing  of  the  Socialist  party, 
thougli  practically  every  trade-unionist 
was  a  socialist.  lUit  they  had  found  that 
the  political  method  could  not  accomplish 
much  that  was  necessary  before  the 
workman  could  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor,  and  they  persisted  in  organ- 
izing along  trade-union  lines,  and  before 
long  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
irade-union  couUl  accomplish  results 
which  the  political  method  had  failed 
to  secure,  and  which  it  seemed  incapable 
of  effecting. 

In  recent  \ears  lliere  has  been  an 
upward  trend  of  wages,  but  the  advances 
are  practically  confined  to  those  branches 
of  industry  wliicli  have  become  union- 
ized. 

The    yrowlh     ol     trade  unionism    was 
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followed  by  numerous  strikes,  the  offi- 
cial records  showing  that  the  number 
grew  from  246  in  1902  to  1,083  in  1900. 
These  strikes  and  the  employers'  atti- 
tude led  the  trade-unions  to  increase 
their  weekly  dues,  until  today,  based  on 
the  amount  of  their  earnings,  the 
Austrian  workman  pays  as  high  dues 
as  are  paid  anywhere.  In  fact,  in  some 
organizations  the  amount  of  dues  equals 
eight  per  cent  of  the  earnings. 


As  in  Germany  and  France  the  in- 
dustrial form  of  organization  is  looked 
upon  with  favor,  and  the  Austrian  M?tal 
Workers"  Union  includes  all  metal  work- 
ers with  the  exception  of  the  moldcrs. 

The  molders'  union,  officered  by  able 
men,  has  made  more  progress  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  metal  working 
trades,  and  for  this  reason  has  been  un- 
willing to  lose  its  craft  autonomy. 

At     ll.eir     lieadquartcrs     a     iliorougli 
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going  business-like  atmosphere  prevails, 
and  the  membership  records,  like  our 
own,  are  kept  on  the  card  index  system. 
There    are    ten    national    officers    under 
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throughout  its  jurisdiction,  these  being 
supported  from  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tional union.  This  is  the  only  union  in 
Europe,  which  was  heard  of,  that  main- 
tained libraries  for  the  special  benefit  of 
its  membership,  and  this  one  feature 
alone  would  denote  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  molder. 

Perhaps  their  most  interesting  officer 
i;,  the  one  in  charge  of  the  out-of-work 
department.  The  union  pays  out-of- 
work  benefits,  but  this  officer,  in  addi- 
ion  to  having  charge  of  these  funds, 
s  in  addition  a  national  labor  agent, 
whose  duties  require  him  to  find  work 
for  unemploj'ed  members.  Working  in 
larmony  with  the  several  district  secre- 
aries  and  the  secretaries  of  local  unions, 
le  keeps  informed  of  all  members  out 
of  employment,  and  of  all  firms  wanting 
men,  and  most  of  those  looking  for 
employment  are  placed  at  work  under 
his  direction. 

That  there  is  more  than  one  valuable 
feature    to    this    system    will   be    readily 


salar}- — a  president  and  three  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  an  editor  and 
an  out-of-work  supervisor,  and  three 
district  secretaries. 

This  union — recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  Austria — has  several 
features  of  special  interest.  Eirst  of  all 
it  organizes  the  foundry  throughout, 
taking  in  the  laborers  and  cupola  tend- 
ers. Its  membership  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
dues  paid,  and  not  the  character  of 
work  being  performed.  The  class  the 
member  belongs  to  is  determined  by  the 
individual,  so  that  some  laborers  belong 
to  the  third  or  highest,  while  some 
molders  are  members  of  the  first  class. 
The  weekly  dues  are  30,  40  and  50 
hellars,  respectively,  for  the  first,  second 
and  third  class,  and  in  addition  cacli 
member  pays  30  hellars  per  week  to 
the  sick  fund,  and  30  more  to  the  strike 
fund. 

Believing  that  education  is  a  most 
necessary  feature  of  tluir  iniinn,  the 
national  organization  has  establislu'd 
one      hundred      and      twenty      libraries 


The    great    struggle    in    Austria    is    to 
secure    the    employers'    consent    to    deal 
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with  the  workmen  as  an  organized  body. 
The  employers  are  well  organized,  but 
they  refuse  in  most  instances  to  recog- 
nize the  trade-unions.  But,  as  elsewhere, 
organization  counts,  and  as  the  molders' 
union  includes  about  94  per  cent  of  the 
molders,  as  we  were  informed,  they  are 
able  to  deal  directly  with  the  foundry- 
men  or  tlirough  tlie  officers  of  their 
association. 

The  editor  was  shown  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  tlie  foun- 
drvmcn's   association   in    1900,   and  com- 


From  conversations  with  a  number  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  trade-union 
movement,  including  the  secretary  of 
the  Metal  Workers'  Union,  the  Editor 
formed  the  opinion  that  in  Austria,  as 
in  Germany,  the  trade-unionists  believed 
that  the  trade-union  and  political  meth- 
ods should  go  hand  in  hand,  but  that 
there  was  great  danger  to  the  trade- 
unions  in  allowing  others  than  bona  fide 
trade-unionists  to  shape  the  political 
policy. 

There   was    a   kindly    feeling   towards 
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pared  with  those  entered  into  in  Amer- 
ica, it  had  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  basic  rates  for  piece  work,  that  would 
take  at  kast  an  Austrian  to  understand. 
The  agreement,  in  type-written  form, 
covered  thirty-seven  pages. 

The  officers  of  the  national  union 
were  in  favor  of  an  international  agree- 
ment with  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  relative 
to  the  exchange  of  membership  cards, 
and  after  a  day  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  agreement  was  drawn 
up  in  duplicate  and  the  official  signa- 
tures attached. 


their  political  leaders,  but  little  confidence 
in  the  policies  of  the  so-called  intel- 
lectuals who  have  endeavored  to  shape 
the  program  of  the  trade-unions  in  the 
political  field. 

And  now  leaving  these  economic  ques- 
tions aside,  for  further  discussion  in  a 
concluding  chapter,  let  us  visit  two  or 
three  Vienna  foundries  and  watch  the 
manner  in  which  the  molders  work. 

The  first  one  will  be  that  of  Rudolph 
Schubert,  where  small  bronze  statuary 
and  other  art  work  is  made.  When  the 
Editor  arrived  one  of  the  designers  had 
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just  sent  in  the  delicately  finished  nuuiel 
of  an  animal  group,  three  goats  in  full 
relief  standing  on  the  crags  of  a  moun- 
tain side. 

The  model  was  made  of  a  hard  wax, 
and  was  in  several  pieces,  these  being 
fitted  into  the  main  portion  of  the  model 
and  retained  by  pins.  A  mold  was  to  be 
made  from  this  model,  poured  in  brass, 
and  then  finished  up  for  stock  work. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch   the  method 


caslini^s  by  the  use  of  "drawbacks"  is 
well  known  to  the  molder  and  requires 
no  description  here,  but  a  method  of 
simplifying  this  work,  which  is  in  use 
in  the  Austrian  art  foundries,  may  be 
of  interest. 

On  duplicate  or  stock  work,  the  head 
or  "star"  molder  takes  the  pattern  and 
rams  up  the  many  drawbacks  with 
dampened  plaster  of  paris,  shaping  each 
drawback   to   correspond    with   the   ones 


of  molding  the  intricate  and  delicate 
work  produced  in  this  foundry. 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  the  head 
molder  of  this  shop  is  seen,  looking  at 
a  small  model  on  which  he  is  working. 
Note  the  calm  and  deliberate  expression 
of  his  features,  and  the  ever-present 
pipe  from  which  he  draws  contentment. 
In  another  illuslralion  three  moldcrs 
are  seen,  one  of  them  with  the  pattern 
standing  on  the  bench  beside  a  llask. 

The    method    of    molding    complicated 


to  be  made  later  on  of  molding  sand. 
Some  of  the  smaller  patterns  will  re- 
quire from  twenty  "drawbacks"  up- 
wards, and  each  plaster  of  paris  "draw- 
liack"  is  carefully  finished,  the  joints 
made  smooth  and  a  small  wire  or  nail 
inserted  in  the  liack  to  give  a  grip  when 
handling  it. 

When  the  job  comes  in  later  on,  iho 
pattern  on  its  match  board,  covered  with 
the  plaster  "drawbacks."  is  given  to  a 
molder.      In    making    the    mold    he    re- 
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moves  a  plaster  "drawback"  and  rams 
sand  in  its  place.  Then  another  is  re- 
moved and  more  sand  rammed  in,  until 
all  of  the  "drawbacks"  have  been 
rammed  up  without  having  to  study  the 
job  beforehand  to  see  where  the  joints 
would  have  to  be  made  and  without 
losing  any  time  in  making  joints. 

Not  only  does  this  method  greatly 
increase  the  molder's  output,  but  in 
addition  it  eliminates  some  of  the  skill, 
a  feature  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  foundrymcn  have  not  overlooked. 

A  short  ride  in  the  street  cars  pre- 
viously referred  to  will  take  us  to  the 
Carl  Luber  &  Son  foundry,  and  as  the 
conductor  bows  and  toots  his  bugle  horn, 
we  alight  and  enter  a  building  which, 
with  its  several  "dog  houses,"  would 
make  an  American  molder  feel  that  he 
was  in  familiar  surroundings. 

A  line  of  machinery,  valve  and  loco- 
motive castings  are  made  by  this  firm, 
and  their  castings  would  stand  com- 
parison anywhere.  But  their  foundry? 
well  it  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
the  average  jobbing  shop  of  the  old 
school  in  this  country,  where  crooked 
gangways  wander  around  the  edge  of 
pits  and  over  sand  heaps,  with  side 
trails  to  the  "dog  house."  Two  illus- 
trations give  portions  of  the  interior, 
one  of  them  showing  the  mold  for  a 
small  blank  gear  with  the  sweep  which 
was  used  at  the  right.  While  sweeps 
are  not  seemingly  used  to  the  same 
extent  in  Austria  as  in  the  Scandinavian 
foundries,  they  are  used  much  more 
than  in  our  country. 

The   third   foundry   was   a   small   job- 


bing shop,  and  as  the  molders  employed 
were  willing  to  take  a  chance,  their  like- 
ness is  given  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
There  was  nothing  of  particular  interest 
in  this  shop,  but  as  it  was  a  "cold  day," 
it  was  possible  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  cupola  above  the  charging  floor,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  our  members  who  are 
amateur  photographers,  let  us  add  that 
it  required   a  six-minute  exposure. 

This  cupola,  like  all  others  in  Vienna, 
IS  constructed  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
building  ordinances,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly rigid.  Cupolas  must  be  closed  over 
immediately  above  the  charging  door. 
The  draft  is  then  carried  through  a  large 
brick  flue  running  at  right  angles,  and 
then  connected  vath  a  tall  chimney,  the 
height  of  the  chimney  being  determined 
by  the  cupola's  diameter.  This  chimney 
must  be  equipped  with  spark  arrestors. 

There  is  no  danger  to  surrounding 
buildings  from  fire  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  Austrian  molder  in  the  larger 
cities  works  about  9^^  hours  per  day, 
but  while  working,  does  not  "go  down 
the  line"  as  we  do  in  America.  In  fact, 
while  a  steady  worker,  he  refuses  to 
"jump  the  hurdles,"  and  works  at  a 
pace  which  enables  him  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  life  which  his  position 
allows. 

It  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
spend  more  time  with  the  Austrian 
workmen  and  see  more  of  their  country, 
but  time  did  not  allow  this,  and  after  a 
few  days  among  them  it  became  neces- 
sary to  again  cross  the  blue  Danube  and 
take  the  train   for  Paris. 


FRANCE. 


FTER  leaving  Vienna,  the 
visit  to  Stuttgart  was  made, 
and  then  began  the  trip  to 
Paris.  The  scenery  was 
more  varied  and  interesting 
than  that  between  Breslau  and  Vienna, 
and  there  were  more  localities  which, 
because  of  their  historic  interest,  gave 
added  pleasure  to  the  journey. 

Not  many  hours  out  of  Stuttgart  the 
train  entered  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  after  passing  through 
the  foothills,  entered  the  broad  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhine,  crossing 
this  famous  river  at  Strassburg,  and 
at  a  point  which  afforded  a  clear  view  of 
the  great  cathedral,  which  towers  far 
above  all  the  surrounding  structures. 
From  Strassburg  the  train  entered  the 
upper  ranges  of  the  Vosges  mountains, 
and  passing  through  them  followed  the 
valley  of  the  Marne  until  Paris  was 
reached. 

From  time  immemorial  the  territory 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  present 
border  line  of  France  has  been  debatable 
ground,  and  until  the  train  reached 
Avricourt     and     entered    France,     every 


eminence  was  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
strongly  fortified  castles  long  sir.ce 
abandoned  to  the  elements,  but  still  pos- 
sessing interest,  and  specially  so  to  the 
traveler. 

Once  well  across  the  border  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Marne  stretched 
ahead,  and  seemed  to  welcome  the 
stranger  to  its  peaceful  atmosphere.  The 
river  flows  smoothly  and  tranquilly 
through  a  fertile  agricultural  district, 
dotted  with  numerous  villages,  each  with 
its  church,  around  which  cluster  the 
small  tile  roofed  cottages. 

But  the  valley  has  not  always  been 
peaceful,  for  it  was  the  highway  over 
which  army  after  army  has  passed,  and 
it  has  seen  the  eagles  of  Roman  legions, 
and  the  standards  of  Charlemagne,  as 
well  as  the  flags  of  more  modern  con- 
querers. 

It  was  evening  when  Paris  was 
reached,  and  an  all-day  journey  had 
made  Parisian  cooking  and  a  cozy  bed 
more  inviting  than  anything  else  for  the 
time  being.  But  sleep  came  slowly,  for 
the  Paris  of  which  we  had  read  so  often, 
Paris    the    beautiful,    the    historic,     the 
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artistic,  the  gay,  liad  been  reached  at 
last,  and  was  soon  to  present  its  treas- 
ures to  our  eyes. 

The  hum  and  murmur  of  the  streets 
entered  the  open  window  of  the  cham- 
ber, conveying  a  muUitude  of  sounds, 
which,  blending  together,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  ear  to  distinguish  their 
causes. 

Street  sounds  of  large  cities  are  much 
the  same,  but  those  of  Paris  are  certain 
to  quicken  the  imagination  of  those  who 
sleep  within  its  borders  for  the  first 
time. 

What    is    that    distar.t    rnmbliiig?      It 
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PLACE    DE    LA    COiXCORDE. 

CMiurch  of  tlie   Madeleine  at  tlie  extreme  right. 

may  bi'  the  hurried  formation  of  troops 
around  the  Louvre,  under  the  command 
of  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  who 
later  on  became  Europe's  master,  or  the 
gathering  of  revolutionists  preparing  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  Sans  Culottes  attackir.g  the  royal 
palace  and  dragging  a  king  from  his 
tottering  throne. 

As  the  sounds  acquire  a  steady  rythm 
for  a  moment  they  may  resemble  those 
of  troops  entering  the  city  in  triumph, 
with  a  small  gray  cloaked,  cocked  hat 
figure  at  their  head,  surrounded  by  the 
brilliantly  uniformed  marshals  of  la 
i^rande  nrniec. 


Or  again  a  nearer  sound  of  laughter 
and  careless  conversation  may  be  a 
group  from  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI 
returning  from  a  night's  revel,  bent  on 
selfish  pleasure,  and  indifferent  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  common  people  ; 
unconscious  of  the  volcano  of  revolution 
soon  to  open  beneath  their   feet. 

Perhaps  that  hoarse  murmur  is  a  mob 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  a  guillotine  as 
the  blood-spattered  blade  severs  the 
heads  of  its  victims.  Or  it  may  be  a 
body  of  communardes  hurrying  to  erect 
street  barracades,  or  the  sullen  mutter- 
ings  as  the  army  of  Versailles  drives  its 
victims  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  to  shoot  them  like  doss,  by  the 
thousands. 

Sleep  finally  draws  its  curtain  over  the 
imagination,  but  the  last  conscious 
thoughts  plant  seeds  which  blossom 
into  dreams  and  fill  the  sleeping  hours 
with  elusive  pictures  of  stirring  scenes 
There  is  but  one  Paris,  and  it  is  in- 
eomparablc.  Here  the  genius  of  France 
has  created  a  city  which  for  beauty  is 
unexcelled.  Within  its  boraers  are  many 
of  the  world's  greatest  art  treasures, 
preserved  in  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  historic  structures  erected 
In-  man. 

Its  streets  are  the  most  broad  and 
imposing,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Julian's  palace  to  the 
structures  of  recent  date,  it  affords  a 
panorama  of  the  growth  of  civilization 
in  its  buildings. 

On  every  hand  is  some  edifice,  some 
monument  or  open  space  which  recalls 
historic  associations  and  spreads  the 
pages  of  history  wide  open. 

Paris  is  always  ready  to  he  seen,  for 
at  no  hour  of  the  day  are  its  principal 
streets  deserted.  The  last  groups  on 
pleasure  bent  have  not  started  home- 
ward before  the  boulevards  begin  to  stir 
with  the  activities  of  a  new  day.  In  the 
daytime  there  are  innumerable  points  of 
interest  to  be  seen,  and  at  night  a  thou- 
sand cafes  and  places  of  amusement  offer 
themselves. 

For  the  stutlent  of  history  there  are  a 
niullitnde    of    iilaccs    to    visit    within    the 
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fortifk-alions  which  surround  tlic  city. 
Tlic  lover  of  art  has  miles  of  galleries 
before  hiui,  enriched  by  the  most  valuable 
products  of  artistic  genius.  Majestic 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  at  every  hand. 
On  the  boulevards  the  citizens  of  a 
hundred  nations  mingle  with  the  throngs 
or  regale  themselves  at  the  cafes  which 
are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere. 

The  boulevards  of  Paris  are  numerous 
and  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
thoroughfares  in  Europe,  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysecs,  connecting  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  with  the  Arch  de  Tri- 
oniphe,  being  without  question  the  most 
majestic  street  of  this  or  any  other 
period  of  history. 

The  majority  of  these  great  avenues 
are  lined  with  business  blocks,  places  of 
amusement  and  cafes,  the  latter  attract- 
ing the  stranger  for  the  excellence  of 
their  cooking,  and  for  the  open  air 
service   which   they   afford. 

The  sidewalks  are  very  wide,  allowing 
space  in  front  of  the  cafe  for  one  or 
two  rows  of  small  tables,  and  then  leav- 
ing ample  space  for  pedestrians.  Over 
the  tables  an  awning  is  spread,  and 
under  its  shade  the  meal  on  the  sidewalk 
affords  more  enjoyment  than  when  eaten 
inside  of  four  walls,  for  while  refreshing 
the  inner  man  there  is  an  exception,' 
opportunity  to  watch  the  passersby,  an 
it  is  a  never-ceasing  source  of  interest 
to  look  at  the  endless  throngs  which 
pass  over  the  streets  of  Paris.  Here  the 
elegance  of  dress  and  manners  for  which 
Parisians  are  justly  famous  is  to  be  seen 
and  admired. 

To  see  Paris  requires  weeks  instead 
of  days,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
these  pages  to  aft'ord  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  many  points  of  interest 
which  were  visited,  or  do  more  than 
briefly  refer  to  their  historic  associations. 

The  city  is  divided  by  the  river  Seine, 
twenty-three  bridges  spanning  its  waters 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Its  banks  are  lined  through  the 
city  by  embankments  and  broad  streets 
separate  them  from  the  nearest  buildings, 
giving  a  much  better  view  than  the  rivers 


traversing  most  European  cities  afford, 
and  fully  revealing  the  beauty  of  the 
many  bridges  which  span  it.  Some  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  are  near  its 
banks,  and  we  may  as  well  see  one  of 
these  first,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  the 
world. 

The  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  united  by  wings,  covers  an 
area  of  some  forty-eight  acres,  the 
southern  side  facing  the  Seine,  being 
almost  two  thousand  two  hur.drid  and 
fifty  feet  in   length. 


THE  ARCH   HK  TRIOMPHI-:   DE  L'ETIOLK. 
The   grandest  Triumphal   Aich  ever  erected. 

A  part  of  the  buildings  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  additions  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  in  this  building  that  the  Swiss 
guards  were  killed  while  defending  Louis 
XVI  from  the  revolutionists,  and  here 
the  convention  of  the  new  Republic  met 
for  some  time.  Later  on,  when  Napo- 
leon I  had  acquired  imperial  power,  it 
became  one  of  his  residences,  and  later 
on  Louis  Phillippe  and  Napoleon  III 
were  sheltered  by  its  walls.  During  the 
terrible  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
the  Commune,  portions  w-ere  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  these  have  been  restored,  and 
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today  its  imposing  proportions  command 
attention,  while  its  historic  associations 
fill  the  mind  with  many  thoughts  and 
revive  an  interest  in  the  famous  char- 
acters who  inhabited  it,  and  the  tragic 
scenes  which  were  here  enacted. 

It  is  now  a  museum  and  art  gallery, 
where  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  art  are 
preserved.  Here  in  a  special  room  is  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  considered  the  most  per- 


spacious  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  by  pass- 
ing the  monument  erected  to  Lafayette  by 
the  school  children  of  the  United  States, 
and  walk  slowly  through  them  to  admire 
the  many  pieces  of  statuary  which 
ornament  their  walks  and  circles. 

Emerging  from  the  central  avenue  we 
enter  one  of  the  largest  public  squares 
of  any  city,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Here  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  may 
well  stop  for  a  moment.    On  the  opposite 
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PALACE   OF  THE  TROCADERO. 


feet  specimen  of  Grecian  art  which  re- 
mains to  tell  of  the  glories  of  that  civili- 
zation, which  had  been  developed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  galleries  of  the  palace  which 
require  almost  a  day  to  traverse,  con- 
tain many  other  objects  of  art  which 
have  become  world  famous  and  daily 
attract  thousands  of  visitors,  but  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  this  huge 
building  would  fill  many  pages. 

Leaving  the  palace   we  can   enter   the 


side  of  the  square  stretches  the  majestic 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  its 
woods  and  palaces  on  each  side,  and  the 
noble  Arch  de  Triomphe,  the  most 
magnificent  arch  ever  erected,  at  its  head, 
over  a  mile  away.  To  the  right,  but  a 
short  distance  off,  the  Rue  Royal  affords 
a  full  view  of  the  Church  of  the  Mada- 
Unc,  with  its  beautiful  Grecian  facade, 
while  on  the  left  the  Seine  Hows  between 
it  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  na- 
tional  parliament   building. 


FRANCE. 


In  the  center  of  the  square  rises  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  a  trophy  of  Napoleon's 
campaign  on  the  Nile,  and  on  each  side 
two  large  bronze  fountains  throw  jets 
of  sparkling  water  in  the  air. 

If  the  square  could  speak,  what  a  story 
it  would  tell,  for  within  its  confines  much 
history  has  been  written.  It  has  seen 
the  gorgeous  carriages  and  trappings  of 
royalty,  and  witnessed  many  a  victorious 
army  enter  in  triumph,  after  passing 
down    the    Champs    Elysees.      On    more 


tunate  Marie  Antoinette.  During  the 
same  period  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
many  others  of  the  high  nobility  were 
forced  to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  patriotic  Charlotte 
Corday  was  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of 
that  day  and  later  on,  when  sentiment 
changed,  many  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  forced  beneath 
the  reeking  blade,  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment  they  had  inflicted  upon 
thousands  of  their  victims.     Among  the 
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than  one  occasion  the  great  Napoleon 
had  passed  through  it  at  the  head  of  his 
conquering  troops,  and  the  invader  has 
also  marched  over  its  stones,  for  English, 
Russian  and  German  soldiers  have 
bivouaced  there. 

It  has  also  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
butchery,  for  near  its  center  was  erected 
the  guillotine,  which  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror  decapitated  nearly  three  thou- 
sand victims.  Here  the  vaccillating  and 
incompetent  Louis  XVI  gave  up  his  life, 
to  be  followed  by  his  queen,  the  unfor- 


most  promir.er.l  of  these  being  Danton, 
Desmoulins  and  Robespierre. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  such 
terrible  scenes  could  have  been  enacted 
in  so  beautiful  a  spot. 

Entering  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
passing  through  the  wooded  parks  which 
line  it  for  some  distance,  we  reach  the 
great  arch,  which  commemorates  the 
glory  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  upon 
a  rising  ground,  from  which  radiate 
twelve     broad      boulevards,      its      solid 
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masonry  towering  up  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  pavement.  On  the 
inside  walls  of  the  arch  arc  carved  the 
names  of  the  battles  in  which  Napoleon 
took  part  and  the  names  of  his  marshals 
and  great  generals,  while  the  exterior 
is  adorned  by  huge  sculptures  in  bas 
relief,  typifying  the  glory  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  spirit  of  France.  Its  top  affords 
a  splendid  view  of  the  avenues  which 
radiate  from  it,  and  of  the  city. 

Descending,  and  taking  one  of  the 
boulevards,  a  walk  of  less  than  a  mile 
reaches  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero, 
erected  for  the  great  exposition  as  a 
permanent  structure,  and  now  used  as  a 
museum  for  sculpture. 

Passing  through  its  colonnades  we  get 
our  first  unobstructed  view  of  that  tall 
and  slender  fabric,  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
which  reaches  heavenward,  higher  than 
any  other  structure  erected  by  man.  An 
elevator,  or  rather  two  of  them,  take  us 
to  the  second  stage,  and  then  to  the 
lofty  top,  from  which  the  panorama  of 
Paris  reveals  itself,  the  picture  of  a  city 
beautiful,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Stretching  away  from  the  base  of  the 
tower  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  huge 
parade  ground,  and  not  far  distant  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides  with  its  gilded 
dome  rising  almost  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  the  air.  Let  us  enter  this 
church. 

Passing  through  its  massive  bronze 
doors  the  large  circular  space  under  the 
dome  presents  itself,  a  smooth  white 
marble  floor,  even  and  unbroken,  except 
for  a  solid'  circular  railing  of  marble  in 
the  center.  Beyond  this  rail  at  the  rear 
of  the  chamber,  a  large  gilt  allar  rises. 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  golden  light 
which  pour  down  upon  it  from  colored 
windows,  which  are  cleverly  concealed. 
High  above  the  white  light  enters  from 
the  lantern  of  the  dome,  to  be  reflected 
from  the  spotless  marble  underneath. 

We  approach  the  circular  railing  to 
gaze  below  upon  a  huge  block  of  red- 
dish granite  with  mingled  emotions,  for 
under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  has  ever 
known.      .Xround   the   circular    walls   be- 


neath, which  surround  the  sarcophagus, 
are  flags  which  were  captured  on  many 
a  hard-fought  battlefield,  and  on  the  floor 
a  bronze  circlet  contains  such  names  as 
Friedland,  Austerlitz,  Marengo  and 
others  connected  with  history  of  that 
restless,  ambitious,  brilliant  warrior  and 
statesman  who  changed  the  map  of 
Europe. 

Here  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  beautiful  mausoleums  in  existence 
the  exile  of  St.  Helena  was  granted  his 
last  request :  "To  be  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well." 

It  was  in  Paris  as  a  young  lieutenant 
of  artillery  that  he  first  gave  glimpses  oi 
that  wonderful  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  here  in  his  thirty-fifth  year 
he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  France. 

The  city  had  seen  him  add  luster  to 
its  name;  it  was  familiar  with  the  gray 
corporal's  cloak  and  the  glitter  of  his 
imperial  robes ;  it  had  watched  him 
while  ambition  killed  his  nobler  aspira- 
tions and  led  him  to  forsake  his  early 
ideals;  it  had  welcomed  him  with  shouts 
of  "long  live  the  Emperor,"  when  but 
a  few  years  before  it  had  generously 
shed  its  blood  to  overthrow  the  institu- 
tions of  monarchy  and  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  their  place;  it  was  dazzled  by 
his  personality  and  his  genius. 

When  his  ashes  were  brought  back 
from  St.  Helena,  they  awoke  the  old 
flames  of  admiration  and  devotion,  and 
they  laid  his  remains  away  in  their  final 
resting  place,  in  this  impressive  and 
magnificent  tomb. 

Regardless  of  the  opinions  we  may 
hold  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  cannot 
\isit  this  beautiful  mortuary  chamber 
without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  surroundings 
and  the  recollections  of  his  stirring  life. 

In  the  nearby  museum  are  many 
objects  connected  with  his  personal  his- 
tory and  that  of  his  great  generals.  In 
its  case  hangs  a  gray  corporal's  cloak, 
made  famous  by  its  wearer,  and  nearby 
the  cockctl  hat  worn  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo. 


FRANCE. 
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A  short  ride  from  the  tomb  brings  us 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemburg,  now 
used  as  an  art  gallery  where  modern 
paintings  and  statuary  are  exhibited,  and 
then  after  seeing  these  and  strolling 
through    the    gardens    where    Marie    de 


Paris,  and  descend  into  the  crypt  to 
pause  a  moment  before  the  tombs  of 
some  of  the  nation's  illustrious  dead. 
Here  lies  Marshal  Lannes,  and  further 
on  the  ashes  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Emil 
Zola  rest  side  by  side.     Here  also  were 
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Medici  passed  the  hours  away,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gay  cavaliers  and  ladies 
of  her  court,  we  ascend  the  rising 
ground  to  the  Pantheon  to  admire  the 
building  itself  and  enter  to  see  its  mural 
paintings,    descriptive    of   the    history   of 


buried  Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacquis  Ros- 
seau  and  many  other  famous  French- 
men. On  the  site  of  this  huge  and 
magnificent  temple  had  stood  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  built  by 
Clovis  I,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  fifth 
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century,  and  later  containing  his  tomb 
and  those  of  Saint  Clolhilde  and  Saint 
Genevieve.  Upon  the  destruction  of  this 
church,  cloisters  were  erected,  to  be  re- 
placed in  more  recent  times  by  the 
present  structure,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  majestic  temples  in  Enro])c. 

On  our  way  to  the  river  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  long  enough  to  examine 
the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  erected  by 
the  Roman  Emperor  Julian. 

Practically  ail  that  remains  is  the 
bath-room,  .a    spacious    chamber    some 


Maxsumo  nionumentum  nautae  Parisiaci 
publice  posierunt.''  A  free  translation 
would  be :  "The  Boatman's  Association 
of  Paris  dedicate  this  altar  to  Almighty 
Jupiter  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar 
Augustus." 

This  stone  altar  at  one  time  stood  in 
a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  erect- 
ed on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  was  discovered 
underneath  a  part  of  the  cathedral 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  Its 
interest    lies    in    the    fact    that    it    is    a 
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The   two   towers   to   the  extreme   right   are  a  part  of   the  old   Conciergerie.   hetwccn    ul 
Antoinette  and   thousands  of  others   were  led  to  the   Ouillotine. 


sixty-five  by  thirty-seven  feet,  with  its 
ceiling  sixty  feet  above  the  pool  where  the 
Romans  used  to  take  their  daily  plunge. 
This  room  and  the  attached  building. 
formerly  a  Benedictine  mansion,  have 
been  turned  into  a  museum,  the  bath- 
room containing  many  Roman  relics,  in- 
cluding a  marble  statue  of  Julian,  who 
was  acclaimed  Emperor  here  by  his 
troops  in  the  year  300  A.  D. 

To  the  Editor,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting object  was  a  small  Roman  votive 
altar  containing  an  inscription  reading: 
"Tilierio  Cacsare  Angusto    Jovi    Opium. i 


relic  of  the  great  trade-unions  which 
existed  among  the   Roman   freemen. 

History  confirms  the  fact  that  for  many 
centuries  the  boatmen  of  the  Tiber  main- 
tained a  trade-union,  with  branches  in 
the  Roman  provinces  and,  without  doubt, 
wlun  the  Romans  occupied  Paris,  and  it 
liicanie  an  important  city,  with  consid- 
erable river  traffic,  boatmen  were  brought 
from  Rome,  who,  when  tliey  arrived, 
organized  a  local  imion  of  their  craft. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  thi: 
imagination  lo  see  a  meeting  ol  this 
union    of    Roman     workmen,     far     from 
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their  rativc  country,  at  which  the  inein- 
bcrs  arc  considering  tlic  question  of  ap- 
propriating a  sum  from  their  funds  for 
the  construction  of  an  altar  upon  which 
their  sacrifices  might  be  placed,  or  the 
solemn  procession  of  the  members  as 
they  carried  their  ofifering  to  the  Temple 
and  placed  it  within  the  sanctuary  as  an 
evidence  of  their  devotion  to  their  gods. 
The  old  Roman  freemen  were  as  well 
organized  as  the  workmen  of  the  present 


which  the  original  city  was  erected,  and 
which  now  contains  some  of  its  most 
noted  structures,  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
and  Notre  Dame  the  Paris,  the  latter 
founded  in  1163  A.  D.  Formerly  a  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  stood  here,  and  later  on 
a  Christian  church  was  erected  on  its 
ruins  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  present  church  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  early  Gothic  workmanship 
in    existence,    and    while    of    solid    even 
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period,  if  the  many  tablets  which  they 
left  behind  and  the  references  by  his- 
torians of  that  period  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  They  had  their  city  and  national 
federations,  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  and  elected  many  of  their 
prominent  members  to  public  office.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
trade-unions  of  the  Romans,  and  we  will 
leave  this  altar  and  the  interesting  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  it,  and  going 
to  the  river  pass  over  to  an  island  upon 


massive  design,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the 
illustration,  yet  it  has  been  saved  from 
heaviness  by  the  mediaeval  carvings  and 
decorations  which  ornament  its  exterior. 
Three  deeply  recessed  doorways  lead 
to  the  interior,  and  these  are  covered 
with  elaborate  carvings,  those  of  the 
central  entrance  symbolizing  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  Editor  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  reproduce  this  entrance  for 
the  benefit  of  our  members,  and  the 
accompanying    illustration     will    convey 
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an  idea  of  its  attractive  appearance. 
In  the  south  tower  of  the  church 
hangs  the  Gros  Bourdon  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  bell  which  is  sure  to  attract  llic 
molder,  for  it  weighs  over  sixteen  tons, 
and  is  rung  by  a  clapper  in  which  about 
one  thousand  pounds  of  metal  was  used. 
This  huge  bell  is  only  rung  on  special 
occasions. 

The  towers,  cornice  and  pimiacles  of 
the  church  contain  hundreds  of  fantastic 
stone  gargoyles,  who  seem  to  grin  and 
sneer  upon  the  city,  and  cause  the  visitor 
to  wonder  at  the  weird  fancy  which  led 
the    architects    and    sculptors    to    couple 
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these  impish  figures  with  a  structure  de- 
dicated to  Christian  worship. 

The  church  has  passed  through  many 
strange  scenes.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Louis  XVI  it  was  desecrated  by  the 
revolutionists,  and  turned  into  a  Temple 
of  Liberty,  later  it  was  marked  for  de- 
struction, saved,  then  closed  for  a  period. 
When  Napoleon's  star  was  in  its 
ascendancy  it  was  reopened  for  divine 
worship,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  France  in  1804. 

There  is  a  large  open  square  before 
the  church,  which  allows  the  eye  to  take 
in  all  of  the  majestic  proportions  of  this 


grand  cathedral,  and  it  stands  like  a 
single  gem  in  a  special  setting  which 
displays  all  of  its  beauty. 

In  fact,  ore  of  the  features  which 
makes  Paris  such  a  charming  city  is 
the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  display 
its  principal  buildings  by  having  wide, 
open  spaces  before  them.  The  grand 
pile  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre 
can  be  seen  with  an  uninterrupted  view 
from  two  sides.  The  Pantheon,  with 
its  beautiful  facade,  towers  high  upon  a 
knoll  above  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  an  open  space  faces  it.  The  classic 
outlines  of  the  Madeleine  reveal  all  of 
their  Grecian  beauty  through  the  Rue 
Royal.  That  grandest  of  all  avenues, 
the  Champs  Elysees,  leads  to  the  impos- 
ing Arch  de  Triomphe  at  its  end.  Stand- 
ing high  above  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
is  the  marble  pile  of  the  Church  of  the 
.Sacied  Heart.  The  Opera  House,  the 
nio-t  perfect  and  beautiful  building  of  its 
knul,  terminates  the  wide  boulevard  of 
the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  and  the  sparkling 
t-a-cades  which  flow  from  the  Trocadero 
tiue  a  wide  and  spacious  setting  to  this 
superb  palace. 

Other  cities  have  magnificent  build- 
ings, some  of  which  have  appropriate 
settings,  but  nowhere  has  there  yet  been 
worked  out  such  a  grand  ar.d  compre- 
hensive plan  of  a  city  beautiful. 

It  is  not  intended  in  these  few  pages 
to  attempt  to  describe  Paris,  or  even 
mention  its  many  points  of  interest,  it 
is  even  impossible  to  refer  in  detail  to 
any  of  them  visited,  for  volumes  would 
be  required  to  contain  an  adequate  de- 
scription. 

For  our  present  purpose  but  one  more 
place  will  be  visited,  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  and  to  reach  it  we  will 
pass  the  prison  of  La  Rocquette,  where 
so  many  sanguinary  scenes  were  enacted 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Here  also 
several  high  church  dignitaries  were 
executed  by  the  Communardcs,  who  were 
holding  them  as  hostages  during  those 
terrible  days  of  1871. 

It  is  perhaps  because  all  the  world 
loves  a  lover  that   many  visit  the  ceme- 
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tcry  of  Perc  la  Chaise,  for  here,  buried 
side  by  side,  in  a  tomb  constructed  from 
the  stones  of  a  religious  building  they 
had  erected,  lie  the  bodies  of  Heloise 
and  Abelard,  those  eleventh  century 
lovers,  whose  lives  were  filled  with  such 
sublime  affection  for  each  other  that 
even  today  wreaths  of  flowers  are 
placed  upon  their  tomb  by  those  who 
have  been  stirred  by  that  story  of  love, 
self-sacrifice  and  tragedy. 

The  cemetery  contains  many  famous 
monuments,  some  of  them  works  of  art 
of    the   highest   order,    and    it    serves    as 


the  city  by  the  square  where  the  frowning 
Bastile  once  stood,  and  finish  the  trip  by 
viewing  the  Column  Vendome,  its  bronze 
exterior  illustrating  the  military  tri- 
umphs of  the  first  Napoleon. 

N(n  far  from  this  spot  the  Sulfcrino 
bridge  wliich  -pans  the  Seine  between 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Quay  d'Orsay  attracted  attention.  It  was 
erected  by  the  great  Emperor,  and  is 
constructed  of  cast  iron.  From  all  ap- 
pearances it  is  as  strong  today  as  when 
first  ciinstrucled.  The  broad  arches,  as 
shown    l)v    the    illustration,    are    formed 
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the  final  resting  place  of  a  large  number 
of  illustrious  men.  There  is  something 
else,  however,  wdiich  gives  it  historic 
interest,  for  within  its  walls  occurred 
some  of  those  terrible  butcheries  con- 
nected with  the  Commune.  Many  clergy- 
men met  their  death  here,  and  at  one 
point  of  the  wall,  not  over  fifty  yards 
long,  twenty  thousand  men  and  women 
were  lined  up,  file  after  file,  and  shot  by 
the  Army  of  Versailles,  their  bodies 
being  thrown  into  a  huge  ditch  which 
had  been  dug  at  that  spot. 
We  may  return  towards  the  center  of 


of  segment  plates,  with  strong  flanges 
around  their  edge,  these  being  bolted 
together. 

Cast  iron  bridges  are  rare,  and  are  no 
longer  constructed,  but  as  indicated  by 
the  Solfcrino  bridge,  they  possess  lasting 
strength  and  can  be  given  graceful  lines 
and  an  attractive  appearance. 

Of  gay  Paris  there  is  nuich  which 
might  be  said,  for  its  citizens  love  gaiety 
and  have  made  their  city  one  where 
pleasure  is  not  far  to  seek.  Merry 
throngs  are  seen  everywhere,  in  the 
gardens,  boulevards,  cafes  and  places  of 
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anuisenient,  and  tliey  enter  into  their 
pleasures  with  a  gennine  enthusiasm 
which  is  infectious. 

At  night  the  boulevards  are  brilliantly 
illuminated,  merry  groups  pass  over  the 
broad  sidewalks,  and  the  pavement  is 
covered  by  a  never  ending  string  of 
vehicles.  This  is  the  time  when  elaborate 
costumes  worn  by  handsome  women  are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  latest  fancy  of 
fashion.  At  thousands  of  cafe  tables  set 
in  the  open,  men  and  women  leisurely 
eat  the  evening  meal  or  sip  their  wine 
while  watching  the  passing  throng. 

But  there  is  something  besides  gaiety 
in  this  capital  of  France,  there  are  the 
same  great  economic  questions  which 
affect  the  mass  of  people  in  every  coun- 
try, and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
an  insight  into  the  movements  which 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
workman's  station  in  life. 

As  the  officers  of  many  of  the  trade- 
unions  have  their  headquarters  in  this 
city,  and  much  manufacturing  is  carried 
on,  it  was  possible  to  secure  some  first 
hand  information.  It  was  difificult,  how- 
ever, to  thoroughly  grasp  the  trade- 
union  methods  being  applied,  for  these 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  en- 
countered in  other  countries. 

It  may  be  that  the  French  temper- 
ament is  not  the  same,  or  that  the  political 
revolutions  which  have  swept  over  the 
country  in  the  last  hundred  years  have 
given  birth  to  economic  view  points, 
which  have  influenced  trade-union  poli- 
cies, probably  it  is  both. 

Trade-unionism,  socialism  and  political 
action  are  hopelessly  entangled,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  government  towards  labor 
organizations  appears  eccentric  and 
illogical. 

While  many  of  the  unions  have  an 
ancient  origin  and  have  had  a  permanent 
existence  in  some  form  for  many  years, 
they  have  lacked  that  stable  character 
and  have  not  made  the  substantial 
progress  which  has  marked  the  unions 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  other 
countries  of  northern  Europe. 

In  the  first  place  a  large  ninnber  of 
the  leaflers  have  much  more  failli  in 
political      action      than      in      trade-union 


methods,     the     political     features     over- 
balancing trade-union  activities. 

While  prone  to  strike,  and  ready  to 
respond  to  this  form  of  action,  yet  these 
strikes  rarely  assume  the  determined 
character  which  they  do  in  our  country, 
being  more  frequently  a  matter  of  days, 
than  of  weeks  and  months.  The  im- 
petuous spirit  shown  by  the  strikers 
being  of  short  duration,  followed  by 
either  an  early  victory  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  the   strike. 

'i'hat  many  strikes  should  be  of  short 
duration  is  not  surprising  to  American 
trade-unionists  when  they  learn  that  the 
French  workmen  do  not,  as  a  class,  be- 
lieve in  high  dues.  One  of  the  largest 
national  unions  has  a  per  capita  tax  of 
six  cents  per  month,  from  which  the 
costs  of  administration  must  be  taken, 
before  strike  benefits  are  paid. 

This  low  due  feature  was  discussed 
with  a  well-known  leader  in  the  metal 
trades,  who  deplored  the  policy,  and 
whose  influence  was  continually  being 
exerted  to  place  his  organization  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

He  explained  that  the  present  illogical 
financial  policy  was  due  largely  to  the 
workmen's  faith  in  political  action,  and 
the  teachings  of  many  of  the  leaders 
who  advocated  "striking  at  the  polls" 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
present  industrial  system. 

Many  of  the  French  workmen,  he 
said,  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  secure  much  improvement  in 
their  terms  of  employment  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  They  believed  years  ago 
that  their  heavy  burdens  were  caused 
by  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
and  they  entered  into  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  established  the  Repub- 
lic, in  the  belief  that  republican  institu- 
tions would  cure  the  industrial  evils 
under  which  they  had  suffered.  They 
have  now  had  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  years,  and  their  conditions 
of  life  have  improved  but  little.  The 
political  revolution  was  therefore  not 
sufficient,  and  before  industrial  justice 
can  be  secured  an  industrial  revolution 
nuist  take  place. 

Relieving  this,  they  can  see  but  slight 
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advantage  in  strnggling  to  scenic  higher 
wages  and  improved  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, for  to  tlicm  these  arc  only 
temporary  expedients  and  not  of  snffi- 
cient  importance  to  warrant  the  pay- 
ment of  high  dnes,  or  the  developnicnt 
of  strong  tradc-nnion  organization  with 
well  disciplined  members. 

They  look  forward,  instead,  to  a  day 
when  the  mass  of  workmen  will  hold 
similar  views  to  their  own  and  will  join 
with  them  in  a  movement  which  will 
overthrow   the  present   industrial  system. 


not     allowed     to     own     property     nndcr 
the  law. 

h'or  many  years  the  moldcrs  had  a 
I'ederation,  hut  with  weak  central  au- 
thority. In  May,  1009,  this  organization 
was  forced  to  amalgamate  with  a  metal 
workers'  union  which,  similar  to  that  of 
Germany,  embraces  all  metal  workers. 
This  organization,  however,  has  adopted 
a  policy  which  will  prevent  rapid 
progress,  for  at  the  convention  which 
gave  it  birth,  the  delegates,  believing 
that   numbers  gives  strength,  overlooked 
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and  establish  in  its  place  the  economic 
conditions   which   they  advocate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  trade-union  move- 
ment in  France  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  other  countries. 

The  governmental  attitude  towards 
organized  labor  is  also  peculiar.  For 
instance,  in  1691,  the  city  of  Paris 
erected  a  splendid  and  costly  Labor 
Temple,  which  has  since  been  occupied 
by  nearly  three  hundred  unions,  not  only 
without  cost  to  their  members,  but  with 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $2-2,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  labor  bureau. 
On    the    other    hand,    labor    imions    are 


the  equal  necessity  of  sound  finance,  one 
of  their  acts  being  to  reduce  the  dues 
to  a  lower  figure  than  they  had  been  in 
the  separate  organizations.  As  a  result 
the  organization  is  financially  crippled 
and  is  unable  to  either  keep  a  competent 
staff  o{  field  officers  or  sustain  its  mem- 
bers financially  to  any  extent  when  on 
strike. 

Here  and  there  are  leaders  who  are 
endeavoring  to  stem  the  tide  of  radical- 
ism which  has  prevented  the  French 
trade-union  movement  from  assuming 
that  practical  form  which  is  necessary 
to  the  workmen's  welfare,  and  there  are 
evidences    that    the    progress    which    has 
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been  made  in  uilier  European  eountries 
is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  more 
sane  and  successful  form  of  organization. 

From  what  could  be  seen  the  work- 
men were  not  enjoying  as  favorable  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  those  existing  in 
some  of  the  other  countries  visited. 

Trade  agreements  between  employers 
and  workmen  are  rare,  few  being  in 
existence.  While  the  union  shop  is  the 
policy  of  the  unions,  there  yet  remains 
a   large   field    for   its   application,   and   as 
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many  of  the  unions  do  not  look  with 
favor  upon  trade  agreements,  it  wi'.l  be 
some  time  before  these  valuable  instru- 
ments, which  regulate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employe  and 
maintain  industrial  peace,  will  become 
a  factor. 

While  prone  to  favor  the  political 
method,  the  workmen  have  failed  to 
secure  the  same  degree  of  beneficial 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in 
Great  P.ritain,  Germany  and  other 
European  coimlries,  and  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  unfortunate  tangle  of  trade- 
unionism,    politics     and     economic    doc- 


trii'.es  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  prominence  which  has 
])cen  acquired  by  some  of  their  leaders 
who,  while  possessing  the  pow'er  to  stir 
them  into  action,  have  lacked  that  steady 
executive  ability  which  establishes  prac- 
tical methods  and  secures  permanent 
results. 

After  coming  in  contact  with  the 
trade-union  movement  in  other  countries 
it  was  a  disappointment  to  see  the  work- 
nuii  of  this  great  nation,  whose  ability, 
intelligence  and  courage  have  been  shown 
on  innumerable  occasions,  allowing  the 
valuable  opportunities  of  the  present 
time  to  pass  ungrasped,  while  many  of 
their  leaders  fill  their  minds  with  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  -ome  ])^)litical 
revolution  of  the   future. 

'i'he  French  workmen  are  companion- 
able and  on  the  most  friendly  and  inti- 
mate terms  with  each  other,  this  com- 
radeship manifesting  it>elf  in  many  ways. 
During  a  visit  to  Juvisy,  where  flying 
machines  were  entered  in  a  series  of 
contests,  there  were  many  groups  of 
workmen  to  be  seen  among  the  thou- 
sands present.  In  each  little  group  there 
was  one  who  carried  a  large  sized 
leather  bag,  and  every  now  and  then 
someone  would  help  himself  to  the  food 
which  it  contained.  When  the  bag 
seemed  to  grow  too  heavy  it  would  be 
handed  over  to  another  of  the  group. 

These  groups,  we  were  informed, 
were  the  workmen  of  some  of  the  many 
small  shops  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Paris.  It  is  their  custom  to  take  many 
of  their  holidays  together,  and  to  enjoy 
their  refreshments  in  connnon,  the 
leather  bag  being  joint  properly  and 
enabling  each  one,  for  a  small  sum,  to 
supply  himself  with  the  r.ecessary  food 
for  the  day's  outing. 

After  leaving  Paris,  the  train  was 
taken  for  Cherbourg,  where  the  S.  S. 
I  lulonic  was  waiting  to  make  home- 
ward journey.  It  was  a  wilil  and  storm- 
tossed  one,  for  a  hii;h  ga'.e  was  encoun- 
tered for  four  days,  but  at  last  the 
shores  of  .\nurica  IcoukhI  up  in  the 
horizon,  and  then  as  we  entered  the 
harbor  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  exteiuled 
her   welcome. 
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The  many  countries  visited  had 
afforded  an  education  which  could  not 
be  secured  otherwise.  Lessons  had  been 
learned  from  the  European  trade-union 
movement  which  might  be  applied  with 
profit  to  our  own. 

The  practical  phases  of  political  action 
by  organized  workmen  had  also  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  the  victories  which 
they  had  won  in  securing  legislation, 
and  through  this  a   fuller  recognition  of 


movement  been  encountered  or  a  more 
effective  organization  in  the  industrial 
field  than  our  own  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  some  respects  we  may  copy 
from  our  European  brothers,  but  in  our 
fundamental  principles  and  trade-union 
methods  we  have  nothing  to  change. 
The  American  workman,  despite  the 
handicaps  imposed  by  unjust  court  in- 
junctions, and  conspiracy  laws,  is  after 
all    in    the    enjoyment    of    advantages    to 
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their  rights,  did  not  fail  to  point  the 
way  more  clearly  to  the  necessary  action 
required  to  secure  results  in  any  industrial 
country. 

Li  some  respects  the  movement  of  the 
workmen  was  more  advanced  than  our 
own,  and  they  were  enjoying  unhampered 
privileges  and  rights  in  some  countries 
which  are  frequently  denied  to  American 
workmen  today. 

And  yet  in  no  country  had  a  more 
practical  and  well  organized  trade-union 


he  found  nowhere  else,  and  the  lines  of 
division  which  separate  the  workmen 
from  the  other  groups  of  society  are  not 
Mich  as  are  everywhere  encountered  in 
Europe. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished 
in  our  country,  mafiy  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial injustice  exist  which  must  be 
overcome,  but  compared  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  we  are  fortunate  indeed, 
and  enjoy  advantages  to  be  found  under 
no  other   flag. 


CONCLUSION. 


HILE  it  would  be  both 
profilable  and  interesting 
to  examine  the  varying 
conditions  which  affect  the 
European  workman's  stan- 
dard of  living,  and  note  the  efforts  which 
he  has  made  and  is  making  to  secure  a 
larger  measure  of  industrial  justice,  this 
concluding  chapter  cannot  attempt  the 
task. 

To  adequately  cover  this  ground  would 
require  nuich  more  space  than  is  avail- 
able, and  months  of  personal  observa- 
tion of  European  industrial  conditions, 
supplemented  by  a  thorough  digest  of 
the  mass  of  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

In  these  pag^s  the  only  effort  will  be 
to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  European  trade-union 
movement,  and  briefly  examine  the  part 
which  organized  labor  is  playing  in  the 
political  field. 

As  the  mother-country  of  trade-union- 
ism, ar.d  the  land  where  the  factory 
system  first  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  production,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
give  attention  to  the  trade-unions  of 
Great  Britain  before  examining  what 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  continent. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  England 
began  to  make  itself  a  factor  as  far  back 
as  1700  A.  D.,  and  from  this  date  its 
lustory  is  cor.tinuous. 

It  is  true  that  centuries  before,  the 
mechanics  in  almost  every  trade  were 
members  of  their  craft  guilds  and  some 
writers  have  asserted  that  these  guilds 
were  practically  trade-unions.  But  this 
is  an  error,  for  the  ancient  guilds  were 
composed  of  both  workmen  and  em- 
ployers, with  the  employers  holding  the 
upper  hand  and  directing  their  policy  to 
a  great  extent.  Trade-unionism  dates 
practically  from  the  birth  of  the  factory 
system. 

The  early  unions  were  almost  wholly 
local  in  their  character  and  it  was  not 
until  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 


ury that  strong  district  and  national 
organizations  were  formed.  Among  the 
oldest  of  these  organizations  are  the 
Frieidly  Society  of  Iron  Founders,  or- 
ganized in  1809.  The  Associated  Iron 
Molders  of  Scotland  organized  in  18-31. 
The  United  Society  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  dating  from  18-32. 
The  Steam  Engine  Makers  dating  from 
1824,  and  the  National  Typographical 
Society  organized  in  1844. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  British 
unions  should  show  a  diversity  of 
structure,  for  they  were  pioneers  in  the 
industrial  field  and  had  neither  experience 
nor  example  to  guide  them  when  the> 
undertook  to  build  up  a  method  of  mak- 
ing collective  efforts  effective  in  improv- 
ing the  terms  of  employment.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  so  many 
different  forms  of  organization  in  Great 
Britain  today. 

At  present  the  extremes  are  to  be  en- 
countered from  the  craft  organization, 
with  its  sometimes  indefinite  jurisdiction 
bounded  by  a  city  or  county  to  the 
industrial  form  of  organization  having, 
or  claiming,  international  jurisdiction, 
and  including  within  its  membership  a 
number  of  distinct  trades. 

There  are,  for  example,  nine  separate 
organizations  of  molders  and  core  mak- 
ers, though  two  of  these,  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Iron  Founders  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Iron  Molders  of  Scotland,  far  out- 
number in  membership  all  of  the  others 
combined.  At  the  British  Trades-Union 
Congress  at  Ipswich  there  were  three 
organizations  of  insurance  agents  rep- 
resented, three  of  bookbinders,  five  of 
teamsters,  six  of  garment  workers,  five 
of  miners,  about  a  dozen  of  textile 
workers,  and  several  of  laborers,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  these  the  delegates 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers, which  is  international  in  its 
character  and  includes  a  number  of 
saparate  and  distinct  trades. 

Many  of  these  trade-unions  would  be 
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stronger,  and  prove  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  more  for  their  members, 
if  they  were  united  into  national  organ- 
izations, but  to  accomplish  this  has 
proven  a  difficult  task  for  many  reasons, 
some  of  these  being  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  dues  and  benefits  paid,  local 
and  organization  prejudices,  and  perhaps 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  officers  to 
retain  their  salaried  positions. 

When  the  British  Trades-Union  Con- 
gress was  formed  many  organizations 
of  the  same  trade,  as  well  as  those  having 
conflicting  jurisdiction,  were  accepted  as 
members,  but  in  later  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  prevent  any  further 
confusion  and  no  trade-union  is  now 
accepted  into  membership  which  claims 
jurisdiction  in  a  field  already  covered  by 
the  affiliated  unions. 

The  danger  and  weakness  to  be  found 
in  having  several  organizations  of  the 
same  craft  is  now  well  recognized  and 
the  tendency  is  to  unite  them  through 
amalgamation  or  federation,  though  these 
efiforts  are  operating  but  slowly. 

On  the  other  hand  the  industrial  form 
of  organization,  especially  when  applied 
to  skilled  trades  has  not  proven  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  expected  by  its  advocates, 
for  the  trades  who,  because  of  their 
character,  were  composed  of  less  num- 
bers than  the  others,  found  that  their 
interests  were  not  as  well  protected  as 
when  they  had  a  separate  craft  organiza- 
tion enjoying  the  autonomy  of  their 
trade. 

This  led  some  of  them  to  secede  as 
was  the  case  with  the  patternmakers, 
who  at  one  time  were  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
Their  secretary,  Mr.  William  Mosses, 
informed  the  writer  that  the  pattern- 
makers had  made  much  more  rapid  prog- 
ress both  in  numbers  and  improved  con- 
ditions since  they  became  organized  into 
a  separate  national  union  of  their  craft. 
Most  of  the  British  unions  liave  ex- 
tented  their  beneficial  features  and  made 
them  prominent,  in  fact  so  much  so  that 
the  outlay  in  sick,  out  of  work,  traveling, 
superannuation    and    death    benefits    far 


exceeds  the  amount  spent  in  securing 
higher  wages  and  improved  conditions  of 
employment. 

The  Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders 
supplies  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 
From  the  period  when  its  national  bene- 
ficial features  were  established,  up  to  the 
end  of  1908,  it  had  paid  out  in  out  of 
work  and  assistance  in  securing  employ- 
ment benefits  the  sum  of  1,180,958 
pounds  sterling.  The  total  payments  for 
sick  benefit  was  383,391  pounds ;  accident 
benefit,  50,474  pounds;  funeral  benefit, 
116,822  pounds ;  superannuation  benefit, 
384,503  pounds;  benevolent,  10,350 
pounds.  These  sums  form  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  total  of  75,824  pounds 
paid  out  as  strike  benefits. 

These  beneficial  features  have  exerted 
a  strong  tendency  to  keep  members  in 
good  standing.  They  have  also  educated 
the  trade-unionists  to  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity for  high  dues,  and  in  no  country  are 
dues  relatively  and  actually  as  high  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Molders'  wages  in 
England  range  between  nine  and  ten 
dollars  per  week,  and  their  weekly  aver- 
age of  dues  and  levies  during  1908  was 
approximately  493/5  cents.  The  minimum 
wage  rate  in  Scotland  for  molders  is 
thirty-eight  shillings  per  week  ($9.12 
cents),  the  regular  weekly  dues  and 
levies  amounting  to  two  shillings  (48 
cents). 

Compared  with  these  figures  it  is 
evident  that  the  American  molders  pay 
relatively  less  than  half  as  much  in  dues 
as  their  British  brethren. 

All  of  the  British  trade-unions  are  not 
high  dues  organizations,  for  there  are  a 
few  who  have  low  rates,  one  of  the 
agricultural  laborers'  unions  having 
weekly  dues  of  but  four  cents.  The  old 
and  powerful  organizations,  however,  are 
all  provided  with  a  high  dues  system,  on 
which  their  extensive  beneficial  features 
rest. 

When  the  financial  statistics  of  the 
British  trade-unions  are  taken  in  bulk 
the  figures  are  surprising,  and  serve  to 
indicate  the  enormous  amounts  which 
are    annually   paid   out    from   the   union 
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treasuries.  Statistics  for  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1908  gathered  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  one  hundred  of  the  largest 
organizations  showed  that  during  tliat 
period  almost  $50,000,000.00  had  been 
paid  out  in  sick,  death,  unemployed, 
superannuation   and  kindred  benefits. 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  degree 
of  organization  among  the  different 
trades  would  be  greater  than  that  in 
America,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  is  the 
case.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
salaried  officials  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  administration,  instead 
of  being  organizers  as  we  understand 
that  term  and  but  few  of  the  organiza- 
tions employ  anyone  to  build  up  its  ranks 
from  the  unorganized.  In  the  older 
organizations  most  of  the  new  member- 
ship is  derived  from  the  apprentices 
when  they  become  journeymen  in  the 
union  shops  and  from  the  non-union 
workman  seeking  employment  in  locali- 
ties which  are  well  organized. 

Most  of  the  unions  strongly  advocate 
the  union  shop  and  work  steadfastly  to 
secure  it,  though  in  the  metal  industries 
as  well  as  the  others  there  are  so-called 
mixed  shops,  where  both  union  and  non- 
union workmen  are  employed. 

In  the  field  of  trade  agreements  the 
British  unions  are  pioneers  and  for 
years  groups  of  employers  in  some  of  the 
industries  have  at  regular  periods  met 
the  unions'  representatives  and  entered 
into  agreements  with  them,  covering  the 
wage  rate,  hours  of  labor  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Some  of  these  agreements  contain 
intricate  and  elaborate  lists  of  basic 
piece  prices,  and  experts  are  required  on 
both  sides  to  secure  them,  and  then  apply 
them  afterwards.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  textile  trades,  and  here  some 
of  the  unions  have  adopted  a  most 
practical  method  of  securing  officers 
who  are  competent  and  qualified  to  meet 
the  experts  among  the  employers. 

When  an  office  becomes  vacant  the 
unions'  executive  board  prepares  an 
elaborate     examination    which     includes 


reading,  writing,  higher  arithmetic,  the 
technical  detaib  of  the  trade  and  political 
economy  as  it  relates  to  the  trade-union 
movement.  All  candidates  for  the  office 
must  take  this  examination,  and  the  one 
securing  the  highest  average  secures  the 
position,  provided  that  his  general  char- 
acter is  favorable.  The  election  to  office 
is  through  the  equivalent  of  a  civil  service 
examination. 

While  this  method  may  not  always 
secure  enterprising  men  of  strong  execu- 
tive ability,  it  at  least  prevents  a  mem- 
ber from  holding  important  office  whose 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  employers'. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  British  trade-union  movement  of 
the  present  day  is  its  entrance  into  the 
political  field  as  a  political  party. 

During  the  past  forty  years  a  marked 
change  of  sentiment  has  occurred  among 
the  trade-unionists  om  the  subject  of 
political  action.  Previous  to  that  time 
political  questionsi  had  been  vigorously 
excluded  from  trade-union  activities, 
and  partisan  politics  were  not  allowed 
to  be  introduced  or  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ings and  conventions  of  the  organ- 
izations. 

The  change  from  this  attitude  may  be 
traced  to  a  decision  of  the  highest  court 
in  1867,  which  in  substance  outlawed  the 
trade-unions.  This  was  followed  by 
other  cases  in  which  heavy  sentences 
were  inflicted  upon  workmen  for  having 
gone  on  strike.  • 

Without  adequate  laws  to  protect  their 
rights  and  with  the  highest  courts  bit- 
terly opposed  to  them,  the  trade-unions 
found  their  situation  a  most  desperate 
one.  Committee  after  committee  from 
the  unions  visited  Gladstone  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  appeared 
before  parliamentary  committees,  but  to 
no  avail,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  then  in  power  refused  to  give 
any  assistance. 

During  the  pre-election  period  of  1874 
the  active  spirits  and  leaders  in  the  trade- 
union  movement  determined  upon  a 
change   in   trade  union   tactics,   for  they 
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realized  tliat  their  ortianizatior.s  cmild 
make  but  little  if  ary  progress  without 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  wnukl 
give  them  the  right  to  exist. 

A  law  had  been  enacted  in  ISTl  for 
the  purpose  of  delniing  the  rights  of 
organized  labor,  but  before  its  final  pas- 
sage it  had  been  so  amended  by  the  cun- 
ning hands  of  those  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  trade-union  growth  tliat  it 
was  of  practically  no  value  and  it  also 
contained  much  of  the  spirit  ar.d  some 
of  the  language  to  be  found  in  the  old 
conspiracy  laws  which  had  been  repealed 
in  1824. 

The  repeal  of  this  law,  and  tlic  enact- 
ment in  its  place  of  a  measure  containir.g 
a  clear  definition  of  labor's  rights  was 
selected  as  the  point  around  which  or- 
ganized labor  would  rally  its  forces  in 
the  political  field  upon  a  non-partisan 
basis. 

The  candidates  of  both  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  party  were  questioned 
as  to  their  attitude  on  these  matters  if 
elected.  The  trade-unions  pledged  their 
support  to  those  whose  answers  were 
favorable. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
tl.at  the  Conservative  leaders  were  no 
mure  friendly  towards  the  trade-unions 
than  their  opponents,  the  Liberals,  but 
they  desired  to  overthrow  the  Liberal 
powders,  and  largely  for  this  object  the 
Conservative  candidates  in  large  num- 
bers pledged  themselves  to  the  repeal  of 
the  unjust  and  oppressive  law  of  1871. 

There  were  other  causes  besides  trade- 
union  opposition  which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Gladstone  govcrnnur.l  in 
the  election  of  1874,  but  the  Conservative 
leaders  recognizing  the  trcmer.dous 
power  which  organized  labor  had  devel- 
oped and  the  assistance  it  had  rendered 
in  defeating  Liberal  carididales,  carried 
out  their  pre-election  pledges.  In  187.j 
the  legislation  demanded  by  organized 
labor  was  enacted. 

This  election  was  also  historic,  for  it 
placed  two  labor  leaders  in  Parliament, 
these  being  elected  on  the  Conservative 
ticket. 


b'pom  this  period  nvire  ar.d  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  political  influence 
to  be  derived  from  active  participation 
in  political  action  a'.ong  none-partisan 
lines. 

The  famous  Taff-Vale  case  forced  the 
unions  to  realize  that  the  law  of  1875 
was  insufficier.it  to  protect  them,  and  as 
tlie  Liberal  goverr.ment  then  in  power 
professed  a  friendly  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  organized  labor,  but  failed  to 
crystallize  this  into  legislation,  the 
leaders  determined  upon  a  step  which  has 
revolutionizes  "the  attitude  of  the  British 
trade-unions  towards  political  action. 

Conferences  held  betw^een  the  officers 
of  a  number  of  the  largest  unions  led  to 
the  call  of  a  delegate  convention,  and  at 
this  the  Labor  Party  was  born. 

With  what  it  has  accomplished  most 
readers  are  already  familiar.  The  highest 
court's  decision  in.  the  Taff-Vale  case 
was  reversed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Trades  Dispute  Bill. 

This  law,  w-hich  is  in  effect  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  announces  in  most  defir.ite  lan- 
guage that  the  workman  and  the  em- 
ployer shall  have  equality  of  rights  before 
the  law,  and  this  industrial  equality  could 
not  have  been  secured  had  it  not  been 
for  the  formation  of  the  Labor  party  and 
the  strength  which  it  was  able  to  show 
at  tl:e  polls. 

The  first  clause  settles  for  all  time  in 
England  the  fact  that  what  one  workman 
can  do  legally  two  or  more  may  do  with- 
out becoming  an  illegal  conspiracy.  This 
clause  reads : 

"An  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment or  combination  by  two  or  more 
persons  shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or 
furthcrar.ee  of  a  trade  dispute,  not  be 
actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without 
any  such  agreement  or  combir.ation, 
would  be  actionable." 

The  right  to  picket  was  also  affirmed 
by  a  clause  which  read  : 

"Jt  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more 
persons  acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on 
behalf  of  a  trade-union,  or  of  an  indi- 
\i(lual  employer  or  firm,  in  contemnla- 
tidu  or  furtherar.ce  of  a  trade  dispute,  to 
allend  at  or  near  a  liousc  or  place  where 
a  person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on 
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business  or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  at- 
tend merely  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully 
obtaining  or  communicating  information, 
or  of  peacefully  persuading  any  to  work 
or  abstain  from  working." 

Last  of  all  the  unions'  funds  arc  made 
immune  from  any  liability  for  damages 
arising  through  loss  of  profits  or  busi- 
ness to  an  employer  caused  by  a  trade 
dispute. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  measure 
other  legislation  such  as  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Bill  have  been  secured. 

The  structure  of  the  Labor  party  and 
its  methods  are  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  composed  of  the  trade- 
unions  and  an  alliance  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  a  socialist  organ- 
ization. 

Dififering  from  practically  every  other 
political  party,  it  does  not  submit  a  plat- 
form containing  definite  and  academic 
economic  doctrines.  Instead  of  this  it 
makes  the  simple  assertion  that  its  object 
is  to  secure  direct  parliamentary  rep- 
resentation by  the  election  of  men  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  independent 
parliamentary  Labor  party,  which  shall 
act  as  a  unit  on  all  questions  affecting 
labor. 

All  candidates  and  members  must  obey 
the  provisions  of  the  party's  constitution 
and  the  decisions  and  instructions  of  the 
parliamentary  party  when  in  session. 

All  candidates  must  stand  as  "Labor 
Candidates"  only,  and  agree  not  to 
identify  themselves  with  or  promote  the 
interests  of  any  parliamentary  party  not 
affiliated,  or  its  candidates.  Upon  elec- 
tion all  candidates  must  immediately 
become  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  this  being  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  party  w'ho  have  been 
elected  as  members  of  parliament. 

The  funds  to  carry  on  the  general 
work  are  furnished  from  a  per  capita  tax 
of  four  cents  per  year.  From  this  fund 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  returning 
officers'  expenses  of  every  candidate 
endorsed  by  the  executive  board  is  paid, 
and  in  addition  the   sum   of  $975.00  per 


year  is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  members  of  the  party  who  have  been 
elected   under  the   constitution. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  1909  thtre 
were  1,121,256  trade-union  members, 
and  27,405  represented  in  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party,  a  total  of  1,152,786, 
giving  the  Labor  party  an  income  of 
$46,111.44  from  the  regular  dues  for  that 
year.  This  sum,  however,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  entire  amount  expended  for 
campaign  and  other  expenses  as  these 
are  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  organ- 
izations presenting  candidates. 

In  the  method  of  selecting  candidates 
there  are  several  interesting  features 
for  they  are  not  presented  for  nomina- 
tion at  the  Labor  party's  conventions, 
but  instead  are  selected  by  the  trade- 
unions  affiliated  with  the  party. 

^^'hen  one  of  these  unions  desires  to 
be  represented  in  parliament  by  one  of  its 
members,  the  matter  is  determined  by  a 
referendum  vote  upon  the  question. 
When  decided  in  the  affirmative,  nomina- 
tions from  the  union's  membership  are 
asked  for,  the  names  presented  being 
then  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote,  the 
nominee  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  becoming  the  organization's  can- 
didate for  parliament. 

Through  this  system  which  rests  upon 
the  broadest  democratic  principles  the 
candidates  are  chosen  directly  by  the 
rank  and  file  they  are  to  represent,  and 
much  log  rolling  and  political  chicanery 
is  prevented. 

After  the  union  has  selected  its  can- 
didate the  district  in  which  he  is  to  make 
the  contest  is  decided  upon,  and  the 
organization  foots  the  campaign  ex- 
penses, which  are  frequently  as  high  as 
$5,000.  If  the  candidate  is  successful  the 
union  then  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  him 
a  salary,  as  members  of  the  parliament 
receive  no  salary  for  their  services  from 
the  government. 

There  are  conditions  for  the  building 
up  of  a  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain 
which  do  not  exist  in  many  other 
countries.  First  of  all  the  candidate  does 
not  have  to  stand  for  parliament  in  the 
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district  where  he  resides,  for  under  the 
British  custom  a  London  parliamentary 
district  may  choose  for  its  candidate  a 
citizen  living  in  LivcriKinl  or  Glasgow 
or  any  other  district.  Then  many  of  the 
industries  are  centered  in  small  localities. 
In  Lancashire,  and  particularly  in  and 
around  Manchester  the  textile  workers 
will  equal  or  outnumber  the  other  voters 
in  the  district. 

This  condition  will  hold  largely  true 
for  the  miners  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire. The  iron  workers  of  Birmingham, 
w^hen  united,  are  easily  in  the  majority, 
and  the  mechanics  in  the  ship  building 
districts  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  also 
outnumber  the  others  when  they  act  as 
unit  at  the  polls. 

These  trade-unionists  also  are  all 
members  of  the  same  race,  speaking  a 
language  w^hich  all  understand,  and 
therefore  not  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems presented  where  a  mixture  of  races 
and  tongues  exist. 

On  the  continent  the  trade-unions  are 
also  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
political  field  and  here  their  political 
energies  are  almost  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  Social  Democratic  parties  of  the 
respective  countries.  But  before  refer- 
ring to  their  political  activities  it  is 
advisable  to  briefly  examine  into  their 
methods,  and  the  structure  of  their 
organizations. 

The  industrial  problems  they  are 
forced  to  contend  with  are  nnich  the 
same  as  those  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

There  is  the  same  hostility  against 
trade-unions  on  the  part  of  many  em- 
ployers. The  professional  strike  breaker 
plies  his  nefarious  calling  and  blacklists 
are  in  extensive  use.  The  strike  and  the 
lockout  both  play  their    part. 

In  several  countries  the  employers 
possess  thoroughly  organized  associa- 
tions and  are  able  to  use  these  with  much 
effect,  as  was  indicated  by  the  great 
lockout  of  Swedish  workmen  in  1909, 
and  the  more  recent  lockout  of  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Germany.  The  use  of 
the  lockout,  on  a  large  scale  by  associa- 


tions of  employers  has  in  fact  become  a 
feature  of  the  industrial  problem  on  the 
continent,  and  has  led  many  workmen  to 
look  more  favorably  upon  the  industrial 
form  of  organization  during  recent 
ycar.s. 

This  type  of  organization  is  found 
mostly  in  German}-,  Austria  and  France, 
the  German  Metal  Workers'  Union  af- 
fording a  good  example  of  their  structure. 

This  organization,  the  largest  single 
trades-union  in  existence  includes  in  its 
membership  the  moMers,  blacksmiths, 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  the  rolling  mil! 
operatives,  furnace  men<  and  scientific 
instrument  makers,  in  fact  all  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  metal  working 
industries. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tabulate  and 
classify  the  varying  forms  of  trade- 
union  structure,  which  are  found  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  rather  than  attempt 
this,  the  several  forms  of  organizations 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  molders 
will  be  traced,  as  they  will  at  least  afford 
a  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  Danish  Molders'  Union  is  a  trade- 
union  pure  and  simple,  being  composed 
of  journeymen  molders  only,  the  core 
makers  having  a  separate  trade-union  of 
their  own.  In  Norway,  as  in  Sweden, 
the  molders'  union  includes  both  jurney- 
mcn  molders  and  core  makers. 

Another  distinct  type  is  encountered 
in  Germany,  and  here  the  molders,  core 
makers  and  other  foundry  employes 
are  a  part  of  the  (iernian  ^letal  Workers 
L^nion. 

In  Austria  still  another  type  of  in- 
dustrialism is  encountered.  This  country 
has  a  metal  workers'  union  much  similar 
in  structure  to  the  German  organization, 
but  the  Austrian  molders  have  chosen  to 
work  out  their  industrial  salvation  as  a 
separate  union.  Their  organization  has 
jurisdiction  over  every  workman  in  the 
foundry,  whether  molder,  core  maker, 
laborer  or  cupola  man,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  a  purely  industrial  organization  so 
far  as  the  foinulry  industry  is  concerned. 

Or.e  feature  of  trade-union  methods 
which    has   been    in    existence    for   some 
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time  is  the  free  exchange  of  membership 
cards  between  tl-.c  nniors  of  the  several 
countries,  a  paid-up  union  card  or  due 
book  being  an  ahnost  universal  passport 
between  the  continental  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  unions  of  northern  Europe 
have  adopted  most  practical  methods 
of  developing  the  strength  of  their  or- 
ganizations, and  in  making  them  in- 
valuable to  their  members. 

There  is  for  instance  the  Scandinavian 
Federation,  composed  of  the  molders' 
unions  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  pays  a  weekly  strike  benefit  to 
molders  on  strike  in  any  of  the  three 
countries,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
benefit  paid  by  tliC  national  union  directly 
involved.  In  addition,  should  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  any  one  of  the 
three  unions  become  involved  in  a  sanc- 
tioned strike,  then  an  assessment  is 
automatically  levied  on  all  members  of 
the  federation. 

When  one  of  the  national  unions  is 
in  convention  the  officers  of  the  other 
two  are  present,  both  as  advisers  and  so 
that  they  may  become  familiar  w'ith 
what  is  being  done. 

Several  unions  maintain  out  of  work 
secretaries,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  in- 
formed of  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  all  shops  under  the  unions'  jurisdic- 
tion, and  assist  idle  members  in  securing 
work. 

The  member^"  trade-union  education  is 
also  given  careful  attention,  and  the  con- 
tinental trade-union  publications  arc 
generally  well  edited  and  contain  articles 
which  retiect  the  thought  and  study  of 
the  ablest  minds  in  the  movement. 

But  some  of  the  unions  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  official  publications  alone 
for  educational  purposes,  and  we  find 
free  libraries,  such  as  are  maintained  by 
the  Austrian  Holders'  Union,  and  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  lecturers  who 
devote  their  time  in  educating  the  mem- 
bership in  the  practical  questions  of 
trade-unionism,  leaving  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing to  others,  as  is  done  by  the 
German    Metal  Workers'  Union. 


Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  unemployment  and  the  idle 
benefits  paid  by  many  of  the  unions 
forms  no  small  item  in  the  annual  ex- 
penditures, in  fact,  in  some  organizations 
it  is  the  principal  outlay,  except  during 
periods   of   exceptionally   brisk  trade. 

Many  organizations  give  their  mem- 
bers a  limited  traveling  benefit  when  they 
are  looking  for  work  and  while  small, 
yet  the  amount  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
traveling  member  from  want,  and  pay 
his  transportation.  The  aged  members 
are  also  assisted  in  many  instances  by 
superannuation  benefits. 

All  of  these  require  a  liberal  income, 
and  the  amount  of  weekly  or  monthly 
dues  paid  by  some  trades  is  double  in 
proportion  to  the  earnings  to  those  being 
paid  in  America. 

With  all  of  their  activities  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  note  the  absence  of  the  union  label, 
but  very  few  of  the  organizations  hav- 
ing adopted  one,  the  great  value  of  the 
union)  label  having  apparently  been  over- 
looked. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal 
belief  in  the  necessity  for  direct  leg- 
islative representation  and  the  political 
activities  of  the  unions  is  one  of  their 
marked  features. 

In  no  country  is  there  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain,  with  its  absence  of  partisan 
economic  doctrines,  instead  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  so-called  Christian 
Unions,  these  being  labor  organizations 
fostered  by  the  church,  largely  active 
supporters  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party. 

That  the  Social  Democratic  parties  of 
the  several  countries  should  have  many 
supporters  among  the  workmen  who  may 
not  be  in  full  accord  with  some  of  their 
economic  doctrines,  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  other  political 
parties.  With  scarcely  an  exception  these 
are  dominated  by  the  land  owning  and 
special  privilege  classes.  They  have  in 
the  past  proven  their  indifference,  if  not 
hostility,  to  industrial  reforms  and  a 
larger  measure  of  industrial  justice,  and 
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today  would  not  allow  the  passage  of 
progressive  industrial  legislation  if  it 
were  not  for  the  growing  power  of  the 
party  with  which  so  many  niorknicn  have 
cast  their  fortunes. 

The  continental  trade-union  movement 
cannot  be  studied  apart  from  its  political 
activities,  for  the  two  seem  linked  to- 
geather,  the  one  working  in  the  industrial 
and  the  other  in  the  political  field. 

In  some  instances  the  political  phase 
has  overshadowed  the  industrial  and 
whether  this  has  been  so  or  otherwise, 
political  interests  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence in  shaping  trade-union  policies. 

To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
economic  doctrines  taught  by  the  leaders 
of  socialism  and  the  tactics  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  and  their  influence  on 
the  labor  movement  in  Europe  would 
precipate  a  discussion  in  which  there  is 
r.o  desire  to  participate  at  this  time. 
What  follows  is  the  result  of  observation 
and  con'versations  with  a  number  of 
trade-union  and  socialist  leaders  and 
not  a  discussion  of  economic  doctrines. 

In  several  of  the  countries  the  doctrines 
of  socialism  were  taught  before  the 
present  trade-unions  had  their  birth. 

The  early  teachers  of  these  doctrines 
were  mostly  men'  from  the  well-educated 
and  professional  classes  and  their  ten- 
dency was  to  be  doctrinal,  their  believes 
being  expressed  in  dogmatic  and  rigid 
creeds.  They  were  intellectuals  and 
dnclrir.aires    as    we    popularly    use    these 

To  iheni  the  Irade-union  structure  was 
founded  upon  false  economic  doctrines 
and  believing  that  whatever  succes.ses 
tlU'  tra(le-uri()r>  niiulit  meet  with  were 
1ml  trinpcirary  advar.tagi-.  ar.d  nf  r.o 
l)ermar.er,t  value:  lluy  Inciked  willi  dis- 
favor upon  the  irade-ur.inii  niMxcnunl. 
Without  doubt  many  i<\  tlieni  al-o  luld 
the  i:iiit:ii>n  ib.at  the  growth  of  tra.le- 
ur.inr.isni  unuld  not  work  lc>  tlu-  ad\ai;- 
lage  ni  the  ]inlitiea]  Mrgai:i/aliMi>  lluy 
were  er.(lea\  (irir.g  \u  ImiM  up. 

y\s  the  trade-unions  began  to  grow 
they  were  bitterly  assailed  by  the  intel- 
lectuals, perhaps  r.o  one  having  atlaoked 


the  trade-uniiiu  nidvcment  more  bitterly 
than  Karl  Kaul-ky.  Vet,  he  has  lived  to 
see  niar.y  a  -turdy  trade-union,  including 
tlu-  largi--t  m-.iiin  in  ike  wurld.  ihe 
(lern'.aii  .Metal  WArkir-  Mrgar.i/alion 
grow  and  prosper  in  his  native  country, 
and  demonstrate  that  it  Cduld  ar.<l  was 
rapidly  improving  the  workman's  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  early  leaders  in  the  trade-union 
nii)\enKr.t  many  nf  whnni  were  also 
l)elie\ers  in  socialistic  dnetrir.e>.  had  a 
(lifticull  task  in  buildir.g  up  trade-union 
organizations,  for  in  addition  to  the  em- 
ployers' hostility  ihty  wire  forced  to 
encounter  the  killer  i^jposiiion  of  those 
who  had  become  self-appointed  teachers 
of  socialistic  doctrines,  and  the  advocates 
of  political  methods  alone,  to  improve 
the  workman's  industrial  condition. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  unions 
continued  with  growing  success  to  prove 
their  necessity  and  effectiveness,  a  change 
of  attitude  took  place,  and  the  intel- 
lectuals were  gradually  forced  to  re- 
cognize the  need  of  trade-ur.ions  and 
finally  to  shape  their  policie>  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade-union  movement. 

From  what  could  be  observed  during 
our  stay  upon  the  continent  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  workmen  industrially 
or  politically,  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  which  trade-unionism  exerted. 
In  Germany,  where  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made,  the  political  policies  are 
influenced  largely  by  the  responsible 
leaders  in  the  trade-union  movement,  who 
of  necessity  are  governed  by  practical 
considerations.  On  the  other  hand  in 
France,  where  the  political  leaders  are  in 
the  ascendency  the  progress  has  not  been 
as  rapid  and  the  unions  are  r.ot  so  well 
organized  or  their  methods  as  practical. 
Wherever  the  mass  of  workmen  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  their  industrial 
salvation  depends  solely  upon  the  political 
success  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
their  trade-union  organi/atiors  are  weak 
and  largely  inel"feeli\  e.  while  where  they 
be^lieved  that  union  organizations  in  the 
industrial  field  arc  indispensable,  not  only 
are  the  wages,  k.ours  of  labor.  an<l  con- 
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ditiiMis  of  L'lnployniciU  niurc  favorablt.', 
hut  tlicir  political  efforts  have  secured 
more  practical  results. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  after 
a  conscentious  effort  to  carefully  examine 
existirs"  conditions  willi  an  unbiased 
mir.d. 

In  the  industrial  field  the  European 
unions  have  won  wonderful  success  and 
have  taught  their  members  to  enjoy  an 
independence  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  them.  The  terms  ser- 
vant and  master  have  a  different  mean- 
ing than  they  formerly  had. 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  industrial- 
field  has  brought  discipline  among  the 
workman's   ranks,   and   this   has   enabled 


them  to  make  their  numbers  more 
effective. 

Through  their  political  activities  they 
have  secured  legislation,  without  which 
their  unions  could  not  exist,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  have  forced  the  enactment  of 
measures  which  protect  them  in  the 
mine  and  factor'%  and  guarantee  to  them 
and  their  children  much  better  homes 
and  opportunities  for  education. 

In  Europe  as  in  America  the  trade- 
unions  have  won  the  right  to  exist  and 
have  am.ply  demonstrated  their  absolute 
necessity,  and  their  ability  to  improve  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  masses  and 
elevate  their  standard  of  living. 
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